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CHAPTER I. 



There !" said Botherem Banks, starting up in 
an ecstasy, " if ever man was born a poet, / am 
that man ! Let me see, I must read them once 
again, to make sure there are no mistakes and 
snatching up the paper from off the table at which 
he had been writing his splendid composition, 
placed himself before a dressing- glass, and assum- 
ing what he called his " Inspired attitude," com- 
menced reading aloud the following superb effu- 
sion, in a tone and with a look that might have 
moved the gravest to mirth, the most insensible 
to pity : — 

" Hear me, Bertha, hear me sigh ; 
Listen, ikirest, lest I die. 
Grant, ah ! grant one pitying tear, 
Or soon thou*lt shed it o*er my bier. 

Hearken, sweet one, deign, I pray. 
To cast thjr bright eye on my lay ; 
Listen while I tell my pain. 
Nor let me, dearest, plead in vain. 
B 
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Think of all the torture — grief — 
What I suffer — ^no relief ; 
This heart will burst — alas ! too true — 
No one can soothe my woes but you ! 

Then once again let me implore, 
^iove knows how oft Pve done't before,) 
That thou wouldst deign to smile on me, — 
My soul is center'd — wrapt in thee ! 

Dear cruel fair ! and canst thou be 
Blind to the dreadful change in me ? 
All joy is fled, all peace is gone, 
Woe, woe ! alas ! why was I bom ! 

I neither eat, nor drink, nor sleep ; 
All I can do, dear maid, *s to weep 
O'er my lost peace ; my sorrow 's such ! 
Thou canst not guess — ah, no ! how much 

Of mis'ry has my present doom — 
I rack to think what's yet to come — 
Destruction— -death — ^an early grave ; 
But fidrest, dearest, thou canst save 

My trusting heart from all this woe. 
Smile on me ; and what here below — 
What can earth give, what bliss of bliss. 
Can match, sweet girl, such joy as this ? 

Then hear me, hear me while I pray, 
(Turn not thy lovely face away ;) 
Hear me on my oath declare. 
Bertha, beauteous, dearest, fair — 

That while I live no power shall make 
Me love another ; take, oh ! take 
Compassion on my tortured brain, — 
Bid, oh ! bid me hope again I 

Bid hope, and joy, and life, return — 
Ay, one, or all ; for, Bertha, learn — 




Say nay^ and Botherem is dead !" 
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" There now ! if that is not poetry, and good 
poetry too, I know not what is," cried the delighted 
composer. " I find no single word I can object 
to, unless, indeed, it be my own confounded inhar- 
monious nom de hatime, for Christian, I can't, and 
wont call it. 

" Would to heaven the fool who stood godfather 
for me had been an hundred fathom under water, 
before he thought of bestowing such an hideously 
sounding appellative on one who was destined to 
become an ornament to the age in which he lived. 

" It has been the bane of my existence ; it sits 
like an incubus on my bright aspiring hopes ; it 
annoys, it grieves, it haunts, it torments, it shames, 
it disgusts me ! Try as I will, I can never finish, 
or at least render perfect, either ode, sonnet, ad- 
dress, epic, love-song or dirge, vithout intro- 
ducing it, and turn which way I may, there, like 
some hateful phantom, somesight-ofiending spectre, 
it glares upon me. As the demon work of his own 
head to the soul- stricken Frankenstein, is that 
abominable name they so cruelly forced upon me 
in my infant days ; 'tis a ceaseless source of re- 
pining, an endless agony, a reproach to those who 
gave it ! 

"Alas! alas! how monstrously unfeeling. Could 
they have but guessed the misery 'twould have 
caused, they never, never, surely, had been so bar- 
barous ! 

" Oh ! that they had called me after some mighty 
hero ; some great inspired poet ; some wondrous 
painter; some far-famed master of the lute and 
lyre ; then, ah ! then, had I been blessed, thrice 
blessed; but now, oh! shades of Dante, Tasso, Shak- 
speare, Milton, hear, and pity thy brother bard ! 

" Why, even common names, in common use, 
B % 
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would offend me less than my own detested, un- 
musical, inglorious one. Yes, some there be, that 
come right trippingly off the tongue, and sound 
full sweetly in a lady's ear. 

" Let me think on those that are the most 
euphonious ; let me pronounce them with a poet's 
dulcet tones, and draw the sad comparison ! 

"Edgar, Bertram, Herbert, Adolphus, Rodolph, 
Frederick, Augustus ! Ah ! the brother of my 
adored Bertha is so called ; 'tis a splendid dis- 
tinguishment, and right nobly does he bear it. 

" How truly poetical would tliis sound : — 

" Say nay, Augustus then is dead ! 

** Ah ! how far, far more sublime and pathetic 
than — 

" Say nay, and Botherem is dead ! 

" Of a truth I could weep ; shed floods of bitter, 
bitter scalding tears, but to contemplate the gulf- 
like difference ! 

" Well, well," resiuned he after a pause, in which 
something bearing a strong resemblance to a pearly 
drop, or, as he would more elegantly have ex- 
pressed it, " the liquid sorrow trembUng in his orb," 
had made its appearance, which said Uquid sorrow 
he hastily brushed away with a white cambric 
pocket-handkerchief, bearing the initials B. E. M. 
marked in silver, at one of the very beautifully 
embroidered corners. How our poet became pos- 
sessed of this truly elegant appendage to a lady's 
toilet is extremely difl&cult to say ; it had been a 
matter of complaint and wonder with the laundry- 
maid at Darcey Hall, upon one occasion that, 
whereas, she had for certain hung out eight of her 
young mistress's lovely handkerchiefs to dry, when 
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she went to the line, only seven could be found ; a 
terrible rout did the rosy-cheeked damsel make 
about her loss, but all to no purpose ; gone it was, 
beyond any doubt, though how, or where, poor 
Susan, with much grief, declared ** she couldn't 
even guess." 

Far be it from us to insinuate ; but certainly it 
was strange, passing strange, that a handkerchief 
should be suddenly missed, one answering its exact 
description found in a gentleman's possession, at the 
same time that gentleman being about the last, the 
very last of his race, upon whom its former owner 
would for a moment have thought of bestowing it 
— but so it was ; he had it ; and though secreted 
with all a jealous lover's care from eyes profane, 
it was never absent from its adoring master; no, not 
for the tithe part of a second ; he washed it when 
soiled, dried it in his bosom, slept with it under 
his pillow, and laid it at full stretch over the back 
of a chair, placing the said chair in immediate 
proximity with himself, every morning while dress- 
ing, to make assurance doubly sure that his blessed 
treasure was safe. 

"Well, well," continued Botherem, replacing the 
handkerchief in its sacred resting-place, as a bright 
thought, that lent a kind of hideous intelligence to 
his extraordinarily tinted face and unusual coloured 
eyes, darted athwart his teeming, restless brain, 
" Well, well, it matters not. Ah ! most glorious pat- 
tern of aspiring genius, beloved Shakspeare ! right 
truly hast thou said, and full opportunely do I now 
recall those spirit- soothing words, uttered by thee 
in some happy moment of wondrous inspiration ; 
happy for thee, thou great magician, and thrice 
happy for me thy humble worshipper ! 

" Away with care and sorrow; from henceforth 
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shalt thou add glory rather than shame to thy re- 
signed possessor. For me, and such as me, wrote 
the mighty bard those heart-enlivening words, 
* What's in a name T No, surely no, there's no- 
thing in a name. We, the sons of poetry and song, 
give lustre to the name; the name, be what it may, 
dulls not our brightness ! 

" I will rest me content, and be no more dis- 
played. Aha, aha !" laughed he, " that thought 
has made me gayest of the gay ; from henceforth 
proud shall I be instead of grieved thereat. Who 
ever heard of Mr, Shakespear, or Mr, Milton ? No; 
is it not William Shakespear ? John Milton ? and 
shall it not be Botherem Banks ? Ay, children in 
unborn generations will be called after me, and 
England shall proudly boast the name that I now 
bear. 

" When I but reflect upon the egregious blunder 
committed by my poor departed father, — when I 
look at myselSf and say, this creature of love, sen- 
timent, and sensibility, was for a season consigned 
to the hideous, revolting, heart- sickening, debas- 
ing, harrowing, hatefully loathsome trade, or, as it 
is called, profession of medicine. Oh! the thing is 
terrible to remember, and I ofttimes ask myself, 
could such barbarity really have been meant, or 
was it but to try me ? 

What! compel a child of genius, a son of song, 
to learn the hideous art of pulse-feeling, bone-set- 
ting, bandage-binding, teeth-drawing, pill-making, 
physic-mixing ! Out upon it ! Alas ! I pity them 
for their want of discernment, for, unless acting 
under some incomprehensible delusion, I cannot 
even guess how those who advised my deceased 
progenitor to the hardly-to-be-credited step, could 
have been guilty of so great, so unpardonable an 
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offence ; an act of injustice committed not only 
against my ill-used ^elf, but against the world at 
large ; however, I forgive them, — ^ay, from the in- 
most recesses of my love-elated, muse-inspired 
heart I forgive them, though I cannot divest my- 
self of a painfully soul-distressing sensation, as 
often as I glance back with my mind's eye at that — 
oh! that den of horrors, that fearful shamble, that 
insult to sense, that abomination to humanity, 
called by the presiding demon, 'his dissecting- 
room !' 

" Perdition seize the unfeeling old Death-warrant, 
to think a soul, refined and purified like mine, 
could stand and listen unmoved for hours to loathed 

disgusting talk about Faugh ! Away, away with 

such detested reminisceuces ; my flesh creeps, and 
an icy dullness seizes my frame, as the thoughts 
of those terrors pass, like unholy deeds committed, 
in startling array before my tortured memory ! 

" Surely, surely, if that hated monster ne'er spake 
true before, he did so when, in a fit of brute-like pas- 
sion, he exclaimed, * Sir, you are not fitted for the 
profession ; you will never make a doctor, and the 
sooner you leave my house the better.' 

"Not fitted for the profession! never make a 
doctor ! Heaven forbid ! I shrink in horror at the 
very name, but again I repeat my thorough, entire, 
unmitigated forgiveness ; they erred in error, not 
in sin. Sweet Bertha, empress of this heart, love- 
liest of womankind ! — ^my soul's best idol ! — a jpoet, 
though poor and hiunble, may dare to woo thee, 
and, wooing, hope to win ; but a doctor ! oh, mon- 
strous, monstrous ! think of such a hideous crea- 
ture dreaming upon love ! Had they persisted in 
training me up in their revolting craft, thou, fair- 
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est of thy sex, had been lost to me for ever; surely 
some kind, pitying, benignant spirit hovered over 
me, and with sweet intercession saved me from 
such utter, utter ruin ! 

Cupid and iEsculapius ! aha, aha ! when the 
antipodes meet, then, and not till then, may we 
expect to see love and physic go hand in hand ; 
if wealth must be gained by such a trade, oh ! keep 
me, ye gods, as hermit poor. Genius needs not 
riches, a poet's poverty is his highest crown of 
glory. Gold, gold, I love thee not, I need thee 
not ; nay, I contemn, despise thee ; thou art ter- 
rene, the riches of the muse-inspired are costlier 
far than gold, — no — 

" * I care not for station, for power, or wealth, 
Give me sweet content, with a little of pelf, 
A plenty of leisure, a wife, and a pen, • 
Then surely I rank with the happiest men.* 

" How strange ! and yet it is not strange either, 
because I know and feel myself to have been under 
the especial care of divine Erato, that fairest sister 
of the fairest nine, from my birth up until now ; 
indeed, what can prove it more than the ease with 
which I fit my thoughts to soft, melodious, flowing 
numbers ? but what is wondrous, ay, even to my- 
self, and throws me into ecstasies of delight when- 
e'er I dwell thereon, is the tenfold force of har- 
mony, the soul-melting pathos, the deep sublimity 
of thought that pours itself unbidden, like rich 
silver streams, from my ever ready pen. Sweet, 
beauteous, adored Bertha, to thee I owe whatever 
praise the world hereafter shall accord to lines thy 
loveliness alone hath mellowed, softened, dignified, 
adorned. 

" Once more, — ^yes, once more — let me retrace the 
page on which thy beloved name, angelic daughter 
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of oar fallen race, stands out, like some bright 
beacon, luring thy lover on to honour and re- 
nown/' 

While our friend Botherem is writing it fair '*yet 
once again," we shall take the Uberty to offer a 
sUght personal sketch of sweet Bertha s devoted 
adorer to the attention of our readers. 



CHAPTEE II. 

Mrs. Banks had in her time rendered good ser- 
vice unto the state ; that is, if increasing its popu- 
lation may be called good, for in the inconceivably 
short space of fourteen years, this worthy matron 
had presented no less than twelve fine, smiling, pro- 
mising babies to her proud and happy lord. Of 
this twelve, three were boys, and nine were girls ; 
but it pleased Providence in its wisdom, to remove 
four of this charming progeny in the first days of 
their youth and innocence ; so at the time oiu: tale 
begins, hut eight remained, five fair daughters, and 
three valiant sons; or, to describe them as they 
really were, five good-natured, kind-hearted, rather 
well-looking girls, who, had it not been for the 
unexpected and unwelcome return home of one of 
their number, Esther, the eldest sister, who had 
been brought up from infancy by a distant relative, 
they would have jogged on, well pleased with them- 
selves and all around them ; but as Esther claims 
a greater share of our attention than the others, we 
shall speak more at large about her hereafter. Some 
of these fair maidens had real lona-fide sweetheai'ts, 

B 3 
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Others thought they had them, and that answered 
the same purpose, at least it served to keep them 
in good humour, and well pleased with themselves ; 
a state of beatitude rarely interrupted excepting 
when " that disagreeable Esther" was either pre- 
sent, or the subject of conversation ; then, indeed, 
all the worst points in their characters shone out, 
and, pity it was ! However, they shall speak for 
themselves ; then we can nothing extenuate, or 
set down aught in maUce. 

Of the three sons, one, the eldest, was settled, 
and thriving as a rich merchant at Bristol; the 
youngest, a lad about sixteen, still remained at 
school ; and our friend Botherem, as has doubtless 
been discovered, flourished as a finished gentle- 
man, and a first-rate poet. 

As it is usual in very large families, where the 
means, if not small, can scarcely be called ample, 
to make the sons do " something," poor Botherem, 
after having been at, and taken from, a dozen 
schools, more or less, and invariably bringing away 
from each the honourable and very flattering dis- 
tinction of being beyond parallel the greatest dunce 
within its walls, was, after many anxious mis- 
givings, and much painful discussion on the part 
of his parents, sent to study the heahng art, under 
a very clever and eminent man, who, at the end of 
two years, having done all that mortal could do, 
to beat something like the rudiments of a pro- 
fession, which any other young man would have 
more than half acquired in the same space, into 
the thick skull of his hopeful pupil, returned him 
with two-thirds of the money given for his ap- 
prenticeship, upon his poor falier s hands, with 
these words, — " Sir, I am sorry to tell you, your 
son is not fitted for our profession." 
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" I always feared so, sir," replied Mr. Banks ; 
" nor any other that I know of." 

" If you will take my advice, sir, though I am 
fully aware counsel unasked is seldom thankfully 
received; but if you will be guided by me, you 
will let your son remain as he is — without any pro- 
fession at all." 

But, my dear doctor, a young man of his age 
without occupation, is sure to get into mischief." 

" Have no fears on that head, my good sir ; 
keep him at home, do not allow him too much 
ready money, and my word for it, he will give you 
no further anxiety. A Uttle vexation, occasioned 
by some sentimental outburst of love and poetry," 
continued the doctor, laughing, " may at times 
trouble and annoy you; but beyond this there is 
little to fear." 

But, by having his time wholly unemployed, 
the chance is he seeks for other amusement than 
his home aiffords, and in so doing may fall into bad 
hands." 

" That rests with t/ou, my dear sir. Your son 
is not a young man to be sought for himself; the 
low and vicious take no pleasure in the company 
of those above them, unless they can make them- 
selves agreeable as boon companions, or useful as 
money-lenders. Now, the first of these qualifica- 
tions your son Botherem is wholly deficient in ; he 
could no more drink deeply, smoke much, or sing 
a comic song, than I coiild ; and for the last, you 
have only to break him ' short,' as the saying is, 
and, depend upon my knowledge of his character 
for predicting you will have little or no trouble 
with him, beyond what I have already mentioned." 

Accordingly, Botherem Banks was allowed to re- 
main at home, until something could be thought 
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about ; for his father would not be prevailed upon 
to consent to his hving a life of idleness, though 
fully aware there were few, very few things, for which 
he was fit. However, it so chanced, that while the 
worthy man hoped, feared, thought, and debated 
within his own mind what was best to be done, it 
pleased Heaven to take him from all his troubles 
and anxieties, to a better world ; and when Mrs. 
Banks, who was a shrewd, clear-headed woman, 
recovered the shock occasioned by the loss of her 
husband, set herself seriously to debate the matter, 
she wisely came to the determination of letting 
things remain as they were ; for, as she justly ob- 
served. It would be both useless and cruel, to 
make what few brains nature had bestowed upon 
poor Botherem more confused than they were, by 
insisting upon his studying a profession, which at 
the end of ten years he would know as much about 
as he did at the beginning. No, no ; there will be 
enough to keep them all, when I am dead, if not in 
affluence, at least comfortably, and Botherem never 
was extravagant. It is bad enough, in all con- 
science, to make a boy with his head full of good 
brains, study from morning till night; but the idea 
of compelling such a one as our poorBotherem (who 
was never over bright, not even before he took to 
scribbling poetry,) to pore over Latin, Greek, and 
such stuff, from one year's end to another, would 
be quite barbarous, absolutely downright unfeeling. 
It shall never be done with my consent ! 

" If we only let him alone, he will do vastly 
well ; he is good-natured and affectionate ; and, 
surely, while I am content to keep him, no one 
need trouble themselves about the matter. I know 
he is incapable of earning his own bread," pui'sued 
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the poor mother, with a sigh, " and I will never 
compel him to attempt it." 

So, having come to this wise and kind conclu- 
sion, nothing more was said upon the subject ; and 
our friend Botherem had lived at home in happy 
indolence, making love and writing poetry, from 
the age of seventeen up to the period at which he 
is first introduced to our readers, a space of time 
not exceeding twelve years, but certainly embracing 
more than two-thirds. 

Botherem Banks was one of those extraordinary 
creatures who, though they do exist, are rarely to 
he met with. It would have been wholly impos- 
sible to sit in the company of Botherem for ten 
nunutes, without asking oneself for what pur- 
pose such an animal could be sent into this 
vorld. 

Now, fair ladies, (unto you I appeal — ^women 
are far more keenly alive to what is ridiculous in 
the other sex, than they are themselves) no, I will 
^ot say ladies — I only ask the question of that 
gentle maiden, whose individual bright eyes may 
l^e skimming these pages at this moment, has it 
ever been your hapless fate to be wooed by such 
an intellectual being as the poet Botherem? If 
it has, I pity you, from my heart of hearts ; for 
great must have been the struggle between mirth 
and mortification. If you were once, though for 
ever so short a space, the " Soul's idol" of such 
an one, you can understand what must be the feel- 
ings of the lovely Bertha Murray, while listening 
to rhapsodies poured forth in tones neither low, 
soft, nor sweet, but vastly resembling the north wind 
whistling through a key-hole — whizzing, sharp, and 
exceedingly painful to the ear I If you have not, 
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if it has been your happier lot to Usten but to love 
— to smile approval, not disdain — to patiently v^rait 
for, instead of precipitately retreating from the one 
who wooed, and wooing wished to vnn, nor wooed 
and wished in vain — if he who sought you was as 
man should be, good, wise, noble, brave and gene- 
rous, well-looking, well- thinking, well speaking, 
and — well-loved, you scarce can picture what poor 
Botherem was. Fancy, then — not a fancy sketch, 
but a real, living, breathing, eating, drinking, sleep- 
ing, talking, walking, thinking, though far from 
reasoning being, some five feet two or less, vdth a 
head of hair that, were you engaged in the myste- 
ries of silk sorting, and wished to match the colour, 
would be immensely puzzled as to what particular 
shade it belonged, doubting whether orange, red, 
or yellow, claimed closest affinity unto the crown- 
ing glory of that queer-shaped brow ; and not until 
after much consultation, and very mature delibera- 
tion, would you at last pronounce that salmon, 
and none other, was its name. 

Well now, imagine a httle man, not measuring 
five feet two, with salmon-coloured hair, goggUng 
eyes, that looked as if they were gazing in bewil- 
dered astonishment upon some hideous spectre, 
fearful to behold, rather than attempting to look 
love on a lady fair. His lean and sallow puckered 
cheeks drawn tightly in, his enormous mouth gap- 
ing wide — ^but no, as Botherem Banks was decidedly 
a distinct, if not a distinguished being from his 
fellow-men, it would scarce be justice to draw him 
other than at full length, which said full length — 
were it taken from the top of his head to the tip of 
his toe, including brains and all — ^might well be 
called a miniature ; for Botherem was, in every sense 
of the word, little — little in height, little in width, 
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little in understanding, little in everything but 
self-conceit. It was not his want of inches alone 
that made Mm thus diminutive ; there are many 
sons of Adam who can boast no greater share of 
altitude than Botherem Banks, to whom the word 
little could in no way apply. The want of height 
does not make a man insignificant, any more than 
the possession thereof can add to his importance, 
unless the mental and the physical bear due pro- 
portion as to strength and size. Now, had Mend 
Botherem grown to six feet and upwards, he would 
not, he never could have been called a great man. 
No, he was Uttle in all things but three, — vanity, 
eyes, and feet ; and of a truth these were anything 
but small: 

The eyes — oh, such eyes! eyes of which the 
owner was proud, — ay, very, very proud ; and say, 
fair maiden, could he well be otherwise, for they 
were great, staring, stupid, heavy, gogghng, roll- 
ing, green, saucer-shaped things, which, according 
to his own opinion, were the only formed and co- 
loured orbs out of which sentiment, love, and 
poetry could beam. He had heard, read, been 
told, or fancied he had so heard, read, or been 
told, that a snub nose indicated strength of mind 
and decision of character, and well was it for his 
amour jpropre that he could so readily adopt, and 
pass oiff for his own, this rather singular opinion 
regarding the fair proportions of his nasal organ, 
for surely never was nose so snubbed before, or, as he 
more elegantly expressed it, so intellectually formed. 
His mouth, which was very large, and always wide 
open, displayed what might by some have been called 
a good set of teeth, if they had not unfortunately 
gloried in more longitude than latitude, thereby 
giving the beholder an unpleasant notion connected 
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with sharks, and such rapacious gentry ; his ear 
might yery well have served the piupose of a cheese- 
plate iQ time of need, had it not, like the dents, 
boasted a far greater share of length than width. 

The beauty and regularity of these splendid 
features, were considerably enhanced by what our 
bard invariably termed his interestingly and pen- 
sively poetical complexion, pale, melancholy, and 
subdued, but what a less partial person would 
have pronounced immensely like an elderly parsnip 
covered with melted butter — sallow and nasty look- 
ing. The only tolerable thing belonging to him, 
or rather that which was less hideous than all other 
portions of his graceful form, and consequently 
loved with absorbing adoration, was his hand ; for 
though thick, short, fat, and puffy, it might be 
called white, and fully did he know it. Oh ! the 
hours he spent in caressing that plump, round 
hand ; and then the rings, — dear heart, those rings ! 
— two on every finger, and when he went a wooing, 
one upon each thumb. These larger ornaments 
he had more than once attempted to introduce at 
home when company was there, but as his sisters 
sapiently observed, " that being rather too much 
of a good thing," he was compelled to be content 
with the smaller number of sixteen upon ordinary 
occasions, or when the " girls" were by, reserving 
the amethyst and ruby for more happy times — such 
days he went love-making all alone. 

It is difficult to say which claimed the greatest 
share of Botherem's regard, his hands or eyes, each 
so exactly in accordance with his own ideas of per- 
fect beauty ; but if he loved his hands, he hated — 
ay, absolutely hated — ^his feet; for with all his super- 
abundance of self-conceit, he could not be blind to 
this one terrible defect, they were unredeemably 
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hideous ; and so great was his abhorrence of them, 
that more tlian once the thought occurred of having 
them cut off, and a small, beautifully-shaped, cork 
pair put in their place — " But then that would be a 
most painful operation do ubtless/' debated Botherem 
in his own mind, " and I never was one to bear 
physical suffering with much fortitude ; my frame 
is far too delicately formed to bear up boldly against 
vulgar pain ; the nerves of poets are unlike other 
men's, keenly, sensitively alive to that which crea- 
tures made in coarser moulds feel not, nor care 
about." 

So there was nothing left for it but to cram theminto 
the smallest-sized boots which, by dint of pushing 
and striving, he could possibly coax those mem- 
bers into, and the consequence was, that, by these 
repeated endeavours to bring the enemy to subjec- 
tion, the violent measures adopted to enforce obe- 
dience roused a spirit of resistance, and at last, so 
great was the struggle, and so determined the op- 
position, that whereas, on the outbreak of this war- 
fare, there were but two feet and ten toes to contend 
with, before the campaign closed, those two fe^t 
had assumed the formidable balk of at least four, 
and the ten toes, by auxiliary aid of corns, bunions, 
inverted nails, and numerous other allies, all rear- 
ing their banners in unflinching hostility against 
the ruthless invader of their peace and ease, so 
completely convinced their would-be conqueror 
how utterly useless must all further attacks upon 
that rebellious portion of his once abject dominion 
prove, that he gave up the enterprise in despair, 
and left them for the future in uninterrupted quiet, 
only placing such restrictions upon them as might 
be deemed advantageous to their own comfort, in 
the form of large, very large outworks, composed 
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of exceedingly pliable materials, barriers, as he 
sighingly observed, sufficiently efficacious to pre- 
vent the enemy from without molesting their calm 
content, but out of which they themselves could 
walk at will, or, to speak matter of fact, poor Bo- 
therem was at last compelled to give up the tor- 
turing practice he had so long writhed under, of 
wearing boots certainly two sizes, if not three, 
smaller than his enormous piez, and allow the cord- 
wainer to manufacture articles such as he himself 
could, without any very extraordinary . exertion, 
induce his customer s ungainly ankles to descend 
into, without causing that customer's eyes to run 
over with tears, forced out by the agonizing tor- 
ment of the intensely excruciating operation. 

Many, very many, were the bitterly rueful looks 
cast by our poet upon those unsightly terminations, 
and it would be less than truth to deny, that more 
than once, in the course of the first day's wear, poor 
Botherem caught himself unconsciously deahng 
blows upon those awful drawbacks to his perfect self- 
love and complacency, as though inflicting summary 
vengeance and richly deserved punishment on some 
hated and deadly foe. He sat for several hours 
after donning those indispensable, but abominable 
incasements, in a kind of torpor, divided between 
grief and resentment. Which was deserving his 
deepest abhorrence. Dame Nature or Crispin's son, 
he could not very well determine ; so, having rumi- 
nated until he was quite weary and ravenously 
hungry, (Botherem Banks was always hungry,) he 
hastily commenced his toilet preparatory for din- 
ner, ejaculating several times over, with a face of 
such dolour that it might have moved the most 
unfeeUng to sympathy — " I have really done all I 
can ; who could do more ?" 
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There was one remarkable peculiarity about our 
friend Botherem, touching his dress, which none 
could fathom, and which he would not explain ; it 
certainly was singular, very singular, that intense 
affection for thefair;ki»^^^n— decidedly nine months 
out of twelve, the attachments in which he delighted 
to enclose his nether man were composed of that 
costly and most becoming fabric. 

To make the pecuhar beauty of this graceful 
style of dress fully understood by the ignorant, 
while forming part of our poet's costume, it must 
be stated, that not only did Botherem Banks de- 
votedly love the produce of China's looms, but so 
great was his reverence for their valuable manufac- 
ture, and so decidedly averse did he ever seem to 
the sHghtest appearance of extravagance regarding 
the cutting out and making up of tibose in(Uspens- 
able parts of his wardrobe, that he invariably gave 
his tailor strict injunctions not to waste the stuff, 
at least such was the natural inference drawn by 
those who, week after week, month after month, 
and year after year, beheld those necessary articles 
of dress worn by Botherem Banks, shorn of their 
fair proportions, or, as the little boys in the village 
used to say, " like Botherem Banks, with his 
breeches half-way up his legs." 

Now, that he should so have deUghted in wear- 
ing such brief trews was strange, passing strange, 
considering how serviceable length and breadth in 
those articles of dress might have been in conceal- 
ing the deformity of his intractable opponents ; but 
no, all the coaxing in the World would never induce 
him to wear them like other men ; there was but 
one reason that could possibly be assigned for this 
strange vagary, which was, his utter abhorrence of 
straps, and probably his determined resolve never 
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to appear in such unsentimental things, prompted 
Botherem to have his trowsers made entirely out 
of reach ; and certes it would have taken some 
good half yard or more to pass from one side to 
the other of the terminating hem of those econo- 
mically brief attachments. 

"What!" he would exclaim, **a poet put on 
straps — never, never ! William Shakspeare wore 
them not; fancy John Milton donning such things ! 
A mighty bard in the moment of inspiration stoop- 
ing to button on a piece of leather. Ha, ha !" laughed 
Botherem, " could such things be ? Avaunt, the 
very notion ! Byron — ^let me pause, ah ! Byron 
might, but then he is no model — none, for me. I 
aim at perfection, I have set my mark on high, and 
there shall all my arrows reach. My name is un- 
known now, or known but to the few, though it 
sImU blaze, and strike with wonder nations afar, 
and generations yet unborn ! 

" Yes, Fame shall greet me from afar — 
Shall trumpet forth my name — 
Shall place me on the pedestal, 
Where Til for aye remain!" 

But to return to the subject of nankeens and 
straps — the insufficiency of the one, and total 
absence of the other. Now, fair reader, fancy an 
enormously roomy boot, in company with an ex- 
ceedingly short, tight, very- much- washed- out pair 
of the afore-mentioned garments ; then imagine 
the wearer of these articles kneeling at a lady's 
feet, pouring forth whole volumes of love and de- 
votion ; imagine, likewise, that in the vehemence 
of his passionate address, the feet, as well as 
tongue, and hands, have moved about with every 
impressive word ; and then picture to your mind's 
eye the lover rising, with a face in which every- 
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tMng ruefiil and piteous is strongly marked ; big 
tears rolling down his dougb-coloured cheeks, the 
extxeme ends of those ill-conditioned nankeens 
sticking half in and half out the mouth of these 
doeskin consumers; eyes staring, hair erect, mouth 
-wide open, hands stretched forth, knees knocking. 
Fancy all this, and then say, sweet maiden, couldst 
thou love such an one ? — or couldst thou do other 
than fair Bertha did — turn aside and smile ? But 
of that anon. 



CHAPTEE III. 



" I CANNOT imagine, Botherem, why you will per- 
secute Miss Murray in the way you do," said Esdier, 
roused out of her usually quiet manner, and speaking 
louder, and more harshly than perhaps she had ever 
done in her life before, provoked beyond endurance 
at the excessive absurdity of some remarks poor 
Botherem, encouraged by his other sister's seem- 
ing approval of his flourishes, had been pouring 
forth to his heart's content. " You surely must have 
seen, long ago, that yoiu: attentions are anything 
but pleasing, if not altogether disagreeable." 

" Pray, dear Esther, don't be wroth with your 
loving brother," said Botherem, deprecatingly. " I 
am sure you cannot mean what you say ; besides, 
you know as well as I do, that no woman ever feels 
displeased at having a poet for her lover." 

" Powers of patience !" laughed the merry Bhoda, 
— " you surely have not been annoying Miss Mur- 
ray with any more of yoiu: poetical tomfooleries. 
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Botherem ! Why, I declare, if a man were to worry 
me with his devotion, in the way you do that poor 
girl, I would swear the peace against him — I would, 
positively." 

" Yes, yes, I do not douht you capable of any 
such exploit." 

" Well, but you know, dear Botherem " 

" Now, I do beseech, Margaret, you will not in- 
flict a lecture upon me. You know I abominate 
being talked to, above all things ; and what any of 
you can possibly mean by making use of such 
words as * worry,' and 'persecute,' I cannot for 
an instant imagine. I am sure Miss Murray is not 
insensible to my devoted attachment. She never 
displayed towards me anything that could be con- 
strued by the most critical observer into such a 
feeling as you would imply. Quite the reverse ! 
And I beseech of you, sisters, to be more guarded 
in your expressions for the future, with reference 
to those sentiments existing between Bertha Murray 
and myself. That I am not indifferent to her, I 
feel perfectly satisfied. Antipathy — worry ! Powers 
of love ! the words sound harshly in mine ears ! 
What, I would ask, could any woman breathing see 
in me, in connexion with such hateM expres- 
sions ? 

"No, no; if the devoted attention, the respectful 
demeanour, the ardent admiration, the intense love 
displayed in all my actions, words, and ways, when 
in Miss Murray's presence, will not win her affec- 
tions, — nay, I say not, will not, for I feel convinced 
I am anything but indifferent to her, — I know little 
about what woman's heart is made of." 

" How can you indulge in such vain hopes, Bo- 
therem ? for vain I'm sure they are. And then your 
80 continually writing such outrageous high-flown 
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rhymes to her ! Just fancy Captain Murray getting 
hold of some such effusion as that you shewed 
me yesterday, and reading it aloud, accompanying 
every odd expression with a burst of his light, gay, 
laughter ! Upon my word, Botherem, it will hardly 
bear thinking of ! We shall become quite a bye- 
word! I declare I could cry, from pure vexa- 
tion !" 

"Lord bless us ! what a fuss you re always making 
about nothing, Esther ! We did monstrously well 
before you came home, and I m quite certain Bo- 
therem might have had Bertha — and — and — the 
Captain could come here oftener, if it were not for 
you ! You are always throwing cold water upon 
everybody, and everything." 

"I have no wish to throw cold water upon any- 
one, or anything, Charlotte ; I only want to prevent 
Botherem 8 making himself ridiculous; and how 
it is possible I can be the cause of breaking off a 
^ateh, that to my poor judgment appears about as 
likely ever to have entered the imagination of one 
of the parties at least, as if love-making and mar- 
riage never existed, is altogether inexplicable to 
me." 

" Ah, that may be all very well for a woman at 
your time of life to talk so, but us younger ones 
We different ideas upon those subjects. I'm quite 
sure, if it had not been for you, we should be very 
good friends with the Murrays ; but you ve such a 
nasty, proud, sarcastic way with you — 'tis quite dis- 
gusting to everybody." 

" Thank you, Charlotte — thank you ! You are 
really most particularly kind, to say nothing of the 
attendant politeness ! But how I can in any way 
have interfered with your visitings at Darcey HaU, 
is, I confess, somewhat enigmatical; for when I 
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first came home, so far from there being anything 
like intimacy existing between the two families, I 
was rather struck with the cold, distant way in 
which they always returned those very affectionate 
greetings offered by more than one member of our 
&mily ; so, if you will enUghten me as to how far/ 
am impUcated in this weighty matter, I shall feel 
obliged." 

" Yes, to be sure, that can easily be done. Why 
were you so ill-natured as ito refuse the invitation 
Bertha Murray sent you, soon after her brother 
came home ? Of course, she could not suppose a 
woman of your age would be foolish enough to 
think about going to a ball, but you might have 
accepted it for us yoimger ones. We should like 
to have gone above all things; though you knew 
that, and that's why you refiised it. You are so 
jealous of your younger sisters, I declare *tis quite 
disgusting!** 

" Upon my word, Charlotte, you have involved 
the case in more mystery than ever. Surely, if they 
were so very anxious to cultivate your acquaintance, 
they have had many long years in which to achieve 
so desirable an action. Then, again, if it was your 
society they coveted, why wait until ^wy-return, and 
then send the first invitation ever received to me, 
if it was intended {oiyouV* 

" To be sure, that was the very thing. Design- 
ing mothers, and artful sisters, who have handsome 
sons and brothers, ready to fall in love with the 
first good-looking girl they see, are careful enough 
to keep everybody from the house who may chance 
to be dangerous. I dare say neither Mrs. Darcey, 
nor Miss Murray, felt at all anxious about the Cap- 
tain's being too fi'iendly with us younger ones, 
and I'll be bound he made his sister send that in- 
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"vitation — ^for, of course, as I said before, they could 
not be foolish enough to imagine a woman at your 
time of life would be such an owl as to go ; and, 
<3oubtless, he thought it would be a good way of 
J^nviting us, never dreaming, I'll venture to say, 
tJiat we should allow you to refuse it ; nor should 
you, I'd have taken good care, only you were in 
such a prodigious hurry to answer her note, that 
"vre knew nothing about the matter till it was too 
late." 

" Very true; nor did I see the slightest occasion 
consiUt any one about it. The note was addressed 
"to me, the invitation expressly given to me, without 
x-eference to any other member of our family. I 
liad my own reasons for refusing to go, which I 
do not choose to state at this precise moment, so I 
think it would be better to drop the subject alto- 
gether, for I hate quarrelling, and really our dis- 
cussions generally assume t^at very disagreeable 
form. Margaret, will you go as far as Hamer's with 
me ? I want some cotton, and I think I heard 
you say you were going to Uie post-office." 

•* No, Margaret can't go with you ; she's going 
with me." 

"Well, then, I suppose I must e'en go alone, 
for I know Bhoda and Martha are engaged." 

" I'm sure you need not be afraid to walk through 
the village by yourself; nobody will run away with 
you." 

" I should hope not, Charlotte/' replied Esther, 
laughing ; ** I should hope not, for were any cavalier 
80 bold as to attempt such a gallant exploit, me- 
thinks he would be right glad to be quit of his pri- 
soner ere he had run many miles. If you cannot 
accompany me, Margaret, I must manage to do 
without you. Good bye." 

c 
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" Good bye, and thankee," said Charlotte, as 
Esther closed the door. 

" I cannot think how you can be so unkind to 
poor Esther ; she never interferes with us, and I'm 
sure she is anything but disagreeable. It is not 
fsdr to be so ill-natured to her." 

"Well, I wish to goodness Mrs. Fenmore had either 
lived a little longer, or done something for Esther, 
BO that she might never have come home to torment 
us ; we did a vast deal better, and were far more 
comfortable while she was away ; we were allowed 
to have parties then, but I declare 'tis enough to 
hip one to death, living in the way we do now ; a 
parcel of stuff she's always putting into mamma s 
bead, about expense, and such sort of rubbish. 
What concern is it of hers, I should like to know? 
We sha'n't ask her to pay our bills, I dare say. If 
she wasn't quite so old and ugly, one might hope 
B6me simpleton would take pity on her ; but as it is, 
I see not the slightest chance of ever getting rid 
of her again ; and then, to hear what a Aiss people 
make about her ; there's no walking two steps, but 
.one's tormented with inquiries after her previous 
health. * How is your sister ? I trust she is well ; 
we see so little of her, that one hardly knows whe- 
ther she is at home or not. Give my kind regards 
to her, and tell her I hope she will come and see me 
soon.' When I'm alone, I never pretend to under- 
stand which they mean, and invariably answer as if it 
was some of you they were asking after. I declare I 
could have killed that nasty whiney-piney Mrs. 
Bates the other day. You know she affects to be 
a great admirer of Esther's ; well, I was so pro- 
voked at the little idiot, I should like to have 
beaten her on the spot." 
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" Why, -what offence could she possibly commit 
to call for such summary justice, Charlotte?" said 
Margaret, laughing. 

"'Dear me/ lisped the little piece of affectation ; 
*it is you. Miss Charlotte, is it? Well, I'm so 
glad I've met you, for I want to know how your 
sister is ; 'tis such an age since she called upon 
me, that I begin to fear I am forgotten ; give my 
kind loYB to her, and say if she oould majke it con* 
Tenient to come and spend a day with me, I should 
be delighted.' 

" * I certainly will deliver your message, Mrs. 
Bates, but I understood my sister had called 
upon you yesterday ; I suppose I must have mis- 
taken what she said,' I repUed. 

* Oh, that was Miss Martha, but of coui^e you 
know I mean your sister Esther. By the way,' 
said she, turning to Captain Goldbum, (you knov 
handsome Goldburn, girls, as he is called, don't 
you? I can't fancy what makes him so fond of 
being seen about with that little piece of trumpery ; 
they are always together ;) ' By the way,' lisped •she, 
* that is a treat I have in store for you, Goldburn ; 
I want to introduce you to this lady's sister. Miss 
Banks.' 

" Now, just fancy the old hag's impudence— she 
wanted to introduce him to Esther as a treat for- 
sooth, and there had I been standing full five mi- 
nutes staring him in the face, and the little asp 
never alluded to me, excepting when she said, with 
a flourish of her hand, ' this lady's sister.' I 
felt as if I could have knocked her down, that I 
did." 

" Lor ! well, Charlotte, never grieve because 
stupid Uttle Mrs. Bates has fellen in love with 
c2 
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Esther ; do allow some one to like her ; it is not 
because you and I don't think her perfection, that 
others may not." 

** Ah, you ! yes, you just let her lead you as she 
pleases ; if others choose to bow and beck to her, 
'tis more than I do ; she shall never domineer over 
me, I can tell her." 

** I really don't think she wants to domineer over 
any of us, but it is so foolish of you ; you know 
she is the eldest now, and I can't think why you 
should always want to be mistress when she is in 
the way. Only just let her have her proper posi- 
tion in the house ; don't interfere with her, and I'm 
sure she won't trouble you." 

Ah, well ! 'tis all very fine talking ; but if you 
were not as blind as bats, you would have seen long 
ago, we've no chance when she's present ; whoever 
thinks of talking to us when Esther s in the room ?" 

" Oh ! pray don't make yourself uneasy on that 
score, upon my account at least, I beseech of you. 
I get quite as much attention as I wish for, whether 
Esther be present or not," replied Martha, some- 
what tartly, for she did not relish the idea of being 
looked upon, even by Charlotte, as second in per- 
sonal attractions to any one of the family. 

" Well, I tell you once for all, there will be no 
peace in this house, until that woman is out of it. 
I am not going to be made a nonentity to please 
her ; I won't give way an inch ; I was always mis- 
tress while she was from home, and I'm not going 
to give up to her, let people think what they may; 
no, that I won't if I die for it!" 

" Stoutly resolved, Charlotte." 

"FooUshly resolved, Charlotte." 

•* Unkindly resolved, Charlotte." 

" You may gabble on as you like ; I have said it ; 
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and Vfheri once I'm resolved upon a thing, no 
power on earth shall turn me from it." 

''Ah! that depends upon circumstances; what 
may be commendable firmness in a ^ood cause is 
^Iful obstinacy in a bad one." 

"Ill tell you what it is, young ladies/' said 
Botherem, starting up from the sofa, upon which 
he had been reclining for the last half hour, " I'll 
tell you what it is — fall in love, or get some one to 
fall in love with you — ^write poetry and " 

" Make ourselves as absurd as you do." 

" And then," continued Botherem, not deigning 
to notice the interruption, " you will have neither 
time nor incUnation to squabble about whether one 
or the other shall order our leg of mutton for din- 
ner, or take the presidental chair when your lady 
mother is out of the way : 

" Oh woman ! lovely woman fair, 
Why take ye all this thought and care ? 
Why bicker, squabhle, flounce and pout, 
Or why *bout nothings make a rout f 

" There, sweet sisters, is not that fine— quite an 
impromptu?" 

Quite ; all but the first line, and I think no 
one would accuse you of plagiarism as far as the 
others are concerned," said Martha, sn^eringly. 

" Martha, my dear, I shall never make a poet of 
thee, thou " 

" I trust not ; I have no ambition that way." 

" Thou," continued Botherem, who never heeded 
interruption, nor allowed the thread of his ideas, 
as he chose to call his odd vagaries, to be broken, 
•'thou hast no poetry, no sensibility, no pathos, 
no inspiration ; thy soul is blank. I pity thee-— . 
from my heart of hearts I pity thee !" 
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" Thank yon, Botherem, I am much beholden to 
you," replied Martha, laughing, for none of them 
ever thought of being angry with their poor silly, 
good-natured brother; "and I am sure I ought 
to be very grateful for your kind commiseration of 
my unhappy, unenlightened state; but really I 
doubt whether I shall be either better or worse for 
your sympathetic condolence." 
• " Permit me to say " 

" Lor ! there, Botherem, go and write your poetry, 
and don't worry ; if you'd just join with us in per- 
suading the old lady to send Esther out to board, 
there might be some chance of happiness ; but you 
ate Stich A goose theirfe's no beating sense into you." 

"Shall I ^plain to thee, my lovely sister, 
why -" 

" Oh, no ! we want none of your explanations. 
Come, you'd better go and employ yourself about 
something.; you've been laying lazying there long 
enough, Im sure." 

"Dear Charlotte, pray do not be angry with 
Botherem ; I am sure he never interferes with us ; 
I cannot endure to see any one cross to him ; he 
is always good-natured, and never quarrels with 
anybody." 

^ "Thank you, gentle Margaret; thou hast ever 
some kind wOrd to put in for me. I will write a 
sonnet oh thy pretty eyebrows. How shall it 
begin ?" 

"Just l^rhere it ends, Botherem, for I think the 
less said about my eyebrows the better." 

" Not so^ sister mine, for I think that portion of 
thy pretty face might match Venu&'s own." 

" Of a certainty I shall begin to get quite con- 
ceited if you flatter me in this way, Bothetefn." 
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" No fear of that ; you have far too much good 
sense ever to be vain." 

" Ton my word, Botherem's coming out, I think," 
said Martha. 

" Yes, I think so too ; hell become quite a 
courtier before long, if he goes on in this way," 
laughed Rhoda. 

" When did you see Henry Beetham, Charlotte? 
Was he at church on Sunday ?" 

" Oh, yes ! and followed us home. How he does 
stare." 

" I think he is a very rude man, that is my 
opinion of him, and ever has been." 

" Well, now, I don*t think so," said Martha. 

" I quite agree with Rhoda. I hate a man who 
will stand and stare one out of countenance ; it is 
so very ungentlemanlike and disagreeable." 

" Lor, Margaret! you're as ridiculously particular 
as Esther pretends to be ; 'tis all very well for a 
woman who has past her prime, and is not over 
good-looking, to draw herself up and pretend in- 
difference about the men ; but with all her prudery 
Esther s just as fond of the beaux as we are." 

" I differ from you there, Charlotte ; I really be- 
lieve Esther cares no more about the whole race 
than she does for so many green pippins." 

" No, not about the whole race, Margaret; but it 
strikes me Esther has seen a green pippin some- 
where, or at some time, that she would not throw 
back into the basket, if she had her choice of keep* 
ing it," said Rhoda, laughing. 

" Right, right, Rhoda ! and I am convinced that 
is the ground-work of all what we call her dis- 
agreeable ways." 

" If I thought that, Martha," said Charlotte, " I 
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would not be quite so hard upon her ; but lor, no ! 
stuff, it can't be ; what man would ever dream of 
falUng in love with such an ugly woman as 
Esther !" 

" Why, you see, Charlotte, if some one had fallen 
in love with her, instead of her falling in love with 
some one, that would alter the case altogether; 
my firm conviction is, our Esther has seen some* 
body she likes, and that somebody either don't 
like her, or don't suspect she Ukes them, and so 
you see " 

" Serves her right too ; I've no patience with a 
woman who can lower herself so as to fall in love 
with a man that don't care two straws for her. I 
never pity such people." 

" Take care, Charlotte, don't you talk too largely ; 
love is no respecter of persons, and you, with all 
your valour, may be waylaid some of these odd 
days, and taken captive." 

" I suspect Charlotte understands something 
more about that kind of warfare than we give her 
credit for. How is Frank Furgesson, Charlotte, 
eh ?" 

" Now, I'm not going to put up with any of your 
impertinence, Khoda," said she, trying to look 
angry, though by no means feeUng ill pleased, 
for Charlotte was one of those young ladies who 
rather liked being quizzed, and had not the sUght- 
est objection at having as many handsome beaux 
set down to her account, as her friends thought 
proper to score up for her. 

" Come now, Charlotte, be honest; do tell us all 
about Frank ; I'm sure I never disguise my love 
affairs." 

" No, because you've so many, Rhoda." 

"To be sure ! I should not think I was worth 
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looking at, if I had less than half-a-dozen sweet- 
hearts at one time." 

" Then, what a terrible fright I must be, for you 
know I never get any !** 

" Oh I Margaret, Margaret 1 how can you tell 
such fibs ? Why, have you not run away with the 
great man of the village, and made all the young 
ladies in Hazelmere wear willow garlands, instead 
of orange blossoms, as some of them had hoped 
for!" 

" Who are you talking about, Ehoda?" 

" How can you be so deceitfid, Margaret, as to 
pretend you don't understand me? Why, who should 
I mean but your old adorer Sir Goring Wigmore?" 

" Upon my word, Ehoda," replied the pretty 
Margaret, laughing heartily, " you are too bad ; I 
never look at that miserable old fop but it gives 
me a shivering fit." 

" Pooh ! Margaret ; I m sure you are very fooUsh 
to throw away such a good chance." 

"A good chance, Ehoda ; I don't believe Margaret 
has ever had the opportunity offered her of throw- 
ing it away." 

" Now I know better, Martha ; and I only wish I 
had stood in her shoes the while. Wouldn't I have 
said, ' Yes, sir, please, and thank'ee too' ?" 

" What a wild girl you are, Ehoda ! Do you pre- 
tend to tell me you would have sold yourself to 
such a miserable old creature as Sir Goring Wig- 
more, simply because he is rich and has a title?" 

Oh ! I don't care the value of pussy there for 
all his riches ; but think how nice it would be to 
hear oneself called ' my lady ;' ah ! wouldn't I have 
a velvet dress with a train as long as our peacock's 
tail ?" 

And do you think hearing yourself called * my 
c3 
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lady,' and wearing a velvet dress -with a long train 
to it, would make you happy, dear Ehoda?" 

" You ask such hoine questions, Margaret. I did 
not say a word about happiness, because I fancy 
those who take Sir Goring Wigmore would chance 
to leave all that in the church on their wedding- 
day ; but then I think it must be very nice to be 
rich and grand, and thought much of, don't 
you?'* 

" Indeed, I think quite the reverse ! I am sure 
no one can be happy who marries for interest, nor 
do I think they deserve it." 

" Now Margaret's going to give us a sermon, so 
1 shall be off." 

" So shall I, Martha ; I hate lectures." 
Go on, Margaret ; I like to hear you talk." 

" No, no,Rhoda, I have nothing particular to say, 
only I hope, should Sir Goring Wigmore think fit 
to transfer his love from me to you, you will pause 
before you say, ' Yes, sir, and thank'ee too.' " 

" I'll wait till I'm asked, dear Margaret." 

"Then I am afraid you will wait long enough." 

" I shan't fret about that, Martha." 

" No, I should think not ; a woman Inust want 
a husband indefed who would marry Such an old 
horror as Sir Goring Wigmore." 

" I do not think you owe the antiquated b6au 
much love, Charlotte." 

" Not 1 1 I hate such mean old wi^tches." 

" Come, don't let us make him out worse than 
he is." 

" That would be a difficult liiatter, Martha." 

"Don't be sd very severe, Charlotte," laughed 
Margaj*et, gathering up her work and preparing to 
leave the room. " Come, who is going with me ?" 

" Why, you and I must call upon the Andrews ; 
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we ought to have gone there a week ago. I declare 
we do behave very rude to those people." 

•* I cannot see that, Charlotte ; I think we call 
upon them as often as they do upon us." 

" Oh, no ! I m sure we don't." 

** You 11 never get me among them ; a nasty set 
of satirical, disagreeable creatures ; they could no 
more speak a kind word for any one than they 
could fly." 

" My dear Ehoda, let us look at home before we 
find fault with others. I think our conversation 
this morning might beat the Andrews hollow." 

" You are quite right, Botherem ; we do get into 
a very bad habit of talking ill-naturedly about our 
friends. I only wish I could break myself of it ; but 
I am sure evil speaking is a thing that if once 
people give way to, it steals upon them, and they 
often utter imkind and sarcastic wor(k, without 
being aware that they are doing so." 

" Why, now, what have we been saying this morn- 
ing that is 80 very t^rible, Margaret, I should like 
to know?" 

" Nothing very terrible, Charlotte ; no, certainly 
not, but I think there is a kind of asperity about 
our conversation now that we used not to indulge 
in." 

''And who is to blame pray, but that disagree- 
able Esther ? You own yourself it is only lately we 
have got into the way of evil speaking ; it's entirely 
her fault." 

" I cannot at all agree with you there, Charlotte ; 
if you choose to view everything she says and does 
with a jaundiced eye, allow yourself to feel angry 
without cause, and suffer your temper to be ruffled 
for nothing, I must candidly own I consider it is 
you who are wrong, and not Esther,'* 
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*'Ah, well ! that's all very fine, I dare say. Come, 
do you mean to go out to-day or not ?" 

" Yes, certainly ; and the sooner the better, for 
it is getting late. Are we to go to Andrews?" 

" Not unless you like." 
Then I dont like." 

" Very well ; then suppose we all go to Blake-* 
banks." 

" Oh, delightful ! The place Harry Beetham 
praises so highly^ is it not ?" 
"Yes." 

" I wish you would put your trip to Blakebank s 
oflf till another day, for you know Bhoda and I 
must go to Lovet s, and I should like to see that 
place so very much." 

" To be sure we can ; besides, the pleasure would 
be far greater if we all went together — would it not, 
Charlotte ?" 

" Quite right, Margaret; so let us fix to go there 
to-morrow," cried Bhoda. 

Well, to-morrow let it be then," said Charlotte. 
" Come, come, we shall never get out to-day if we 
stand chattering here — ^I'm oflf." 

**And so am I." 

"And 1." 

"And I," cried etwh of the girls as they left the 
room to prepare for their difierent pursuits. 

Pity ! that such good hearts should harbour one 
unkindly feeling. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" What 1 not even the shadow of a smile to 
greet me this bright morning, fair sister mine ! 
Why, I vow you look as dismal as a sparrow in a 
snow-storm. One would imagine 'twere a lover 
instead of a brother, about to take his departure. 
Come, come, cheer up, dear Bertha ; melancholy, 
ttey say, is infectious. Pray I may not catch it, 
seeing I've no very particular wish to be choked." 

" Choked 1 Augustus, what do you mean by 
that?" 

" Why, simply this — ^I have a most sovereign 
dread of that exceedingly unpleasant sensation, 
^tich wild harem-scarem folks in general, and my- 
self in particular, are very subject to. I don't 
kiiow if you ever felt it, — I suppose not ; women 
can give relief to their griefs in tears ; but for us, 
poor devils, we have no other way of getting rid 
of our sorrows, than by gulping them down. 

I remember when I was a younker at school, 
our dominie had a most extensive taste for turkeys ; 

some half dozen of the young knaves, my 
^ell-conducted self at their head, got certain 
strange vague notions into our noddles, about 
cramming those most hapless of all bipeds. I 
don't tell you our ideas upon the subject were very 
distinct ; only I know that I was loudest in insist^ 
^^g that cramming meant fattening ; and as our 
Worthy master s birds were the leanest of the lean, 
^e resolved, in the kind innocence of our guile- 
less hearts, to increase their weight and bulk, by 
^at very simple process ; so, to enable us to carry 
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our amiable design into effect, we invariably rolled 
up all the bread we could spare from our allow- 
ance at each meal, into balls as hard as stones, and 
then, directly play-hours arrived, away we started 
to the corner where those disconsolate starvelings 
Were gobbling and grumbling, and commenced the 
truly considerate operation of cramming. 

" I would not positively assert, for I don't ex* 
aotly remember, the amount of loss sustained by 
our erudite preceptor in his poultry-yard depart- 
ment, by our unwearying attentions ; though cer- 
tainly it was a matter of wonder, not only to him 
but to us, the unprecedented mortality that raged 
among them. However, that's not of much mo- 
ment ; what I was going to observe is, that I never 
feel the unpleasant sensation of which I just spoke, 
without glancing back in my miud's eye at those 
wretched, persecuted turkeys. Whenever a ball 
was thrust into their luckless gullets, gulp, gulp 
would they go, as if it was a very painful afiiedr 
indeed. We did not understand what thoSe miser- 
able victims suffered then ; but I suspect I have 
often and fully acquired the distressing knowledge 
since ; for, whenever anything particularly vexa- 
tious comes in my way, gulp, gulp, goes my poor 
throat, like Doctor Screwem's turkeys." 

" Dear Augustus, how you do run on ; I declare 
there is no possibility of being grave, even for a 
moment, when you are present ; you make one 
laugh, whether on^ will or not." 
• " Precisely, that is exactly what I wanted; and 
now you have cond-esoended to smile, perhaps you 
will carry your kindness a little further, and tell 
me how I look in my new toggery." 

" Not at all well, to my thinking, Augustus. I 
had rather, much rather, see you in your shooting- 
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jacket, Suremark over your shoulder, and Macbeth 

by your side, because then " 

Because me no becauses, sweet sister, be* 
cause then you think there might be some chance 
of the wild, thoughtless, rattle-pated sailor, be- 
coming a steady, sedate, grave-looking, jogtrotting, 
dinner^eating, county squire and magistrate. No, 
no, that may be all very well some twenty years 
hence ; but I don't feel disposed to turn my back 
upon glory just yet, believe me. Fancy, with what 
an air of importance you would talk of my bro- 
ther the admirsd 1" 

" An admiral ! Augustus, \rhy, who ever thinks 
of an admiral, but as a wrinkled old man, with 
white hair, and one arm !" 

" Exacdy ; well) and what can be more honour- 
able than losing an arm, and getting wrinkled and 
white headed, in one's country's service ? I should 
be proud of such distinguishing marks, so nobly 
acquired." 

" Should y6u ? Then I am sure your ideas and 
mine must be widely diflferent upon the subject of 
glory." 

" Yes, of course, and so they ought to be. What 
oto a woman possibly understand about the ex- 
citing delights of being first and foremost in the 
rage and heat of a battle, where one may have the 
honourable distinction to be rendered minus eums, 
legs^ head, life and all, in an instant ?" 

" Dear Augustus !" said his sister, imploringly, 
" pray do not talk so ; it is so terrible." 

" Well, well, I've done. Bertha, but trust me, I 
don't intend laying up in ordinary just yet ; be- 
wdes, think how exceedingly ungrateful it would 
be to the Lords High for all their kindness, were I 
to remain inoensible to thdt 4iacemn(>ent and good 
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opinion, by refusing one of the finest ships in the' 
service when offered to me. No, no. Bertha, that 
would never do. I don't know what you may think 
about the matter, but beUeve me, I consider their 
lordships to have behaved most handsomely, and 
respect them accordingly." 

" I wish the ship you speak so exultingly about 
had never been built, or your kind Mends had 
found some other captain for her," replied Bertha. 
" I cannot endure the idea of your leaving us now. 
I have a strong foreboding that some evil is im* 
pending over us. It is foolish, "nay, perhaps even 
wicked, to indulge in such feelings ; but I cannot 
divest myself of the terrible notion that I shall 
never see you again." 

Now, out upon thee for a croaking raven ! 
Are you not ashamed of yourself to talk in this 
way. Bertha ? Do oblige me by allowing some of 
those dismal clouds that now obscure and darken 
your better judgment to be dispelled, by suffer* 
ing the bright rays reflecting from these brilUant 
shoulder ornaments of mine, to fall upon your 
imagination in all their resplendent glory. Are 
they not monstrously becoming ? I remember how 
proud I felt when first I mounted one. I UtUe 
thought to have had a companion for it so soon. 
Many a man of seventy has walked, about with an 
individual epaulette ; but very few at four-and^ 
twenty can introduce two. Come now, tell me I 
look exceedingly imposing in my new dress : there 
is nothing like a little flattery ; it puts one in good 
conceit of oneself." 

Why, if I were to tell you, you look extremely 
handsome^ I should be saying no more than the 
truth," replied Bertha, gazing at him with a coun- 
tenance in which all the fond pride and love of an 
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affectionate sister beamed out, and sparkled in her 
beautiful eyes. 

And he did look handsome. Augustus Murray 
was one of those men upon whom the epithet of 
splendid might be well and truly bestowed ; from 
the tip of his boot to the raven curls that clus- 
tered round his noble brow^ not the most cri- 
tical or fastidious could find a fault ; and as he 
stood leaning against the marble mantel-piece* 
looking down, hcJf grave, half gay, upon his lovely 
sister, attired in that most becoming and honour- 
able of all uniforms, the full dress of a captain 
in our glorious navy, his was a form upon which 
men mi^t look with admiration, and woman with 
love. 

" Thank you, dear ; I am greatly obliged by the 
compliment, and beg to return thanks accord- 
ingly." 

"Must you really join your ship on Thursday 
week ?" inquired Bertha. 
"Beally, truly, and most absolutely." 
" Is it a healthy station you are going to ?" 
"Very." 

"And pleasant?" 
" A perfect paradise." 
"lam glad of that." 
" So am I, dear Bertha." 

" Will it be three years before you come back 
again, Augustus ?" 
" Nearer four." 

*• What a time to look forward to !" 
"It was rather longer last time." 
"No, the time before." 
" Ah ! so it was." 

"Yes ; but, Augustus, you know we did not miss 
70U 80 much then as we shall now." 
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No," laughed Augustus ; ** because I was no- 
thing but a little, snivelling middy at that time." 

" You certainly were not quite as tall and for- 
midable looking as you are now ; but as to your ever 
having been a • snivelling middy,' I really cannot 
exactly agree with you on that point." 

" Why, did I not leave home in those days of 
my youth and innocence, with a tear-bedewed 
cheek, as your adorer, the poet Botherem, would 
have called my wet face and red eyes ? By the 
way, Bertha, what has become of that prinee of 
long words and bad rhymes ? I have not beheld 
him for more than a week past." 

" Nor I either. I suppose he has been employ- 
ing himself upon that splendid effusion I found in 
the summer-house yesterday." 

" Hang the fellow ! Why, for mercy's sake, can't 
they make him turn his mind to some useful occu- 
pation, instead of letting him annoy honest, quiet 
people in this absurd way." 

" Why, the feet is, I do not think he is capable 
of putting what few brains nature has bestowed 
upon him to anything like a serviceable purpose." 

" Well, I don't know, — when the thing first be- 
gan, I enjoyed it as much as any lover of fun and 
mischief could enjoy a good Joke, and looked upon it 
as such ; but I begin to fear the matter is going rather 
too far for your comfort, dear Bertha, and I'm re- 
solved not to leave Darcey Hall until I cati find out 
some way by which a stop may be put to all this 
vexatious folly." 

But how can that possibly be done, dear 
Augustus ?" . 

" To tell truth, I've thought oftener and more 
seriously on the subject of late than, perhaps, you 
would feel disposed to give me credit for; and I 
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bave come to the conclusion, that there is no other 
^ay of effectually getting quit of the silly oaf, and 
all his toinfoolenes, tb€ui by enlisting his sister 
Esther in our cause." 

" Dear Augustus, how could we possibly do 
that?" 

^'I don t think it so difficult as you seem to ima- 
gine." 

" But, Augustus, which of us could say to Miss 
Banks, * your brother is an exceedingly trouble- 
some person, and you must — " 

"No, no ; neither you nor I will be called upon 
to make uncivil speeches, depend upon it, to gain 
the desired end. Esther Banks is one of those 
keen-sighted, clear-headed persons, to whom a 
hint is as good as a volume ; and what is more, I 
know she would only be too ready to further any 
plan by which she thought the grotesque ab- 
surdities of her poor wiUess brother might be 
ended." 

quite agree with you there, Augustus ; for I 
ftm certain his folly is far, far more vexatious to her 
than to us." 

"Decidedly, without a doubt; she seems per- 
fectly and absolutely horrified at his strange goings 
on, as well she might be, poor girl." 

"You have seen a good deal of Esther Banks at 
different times, have you not ?" 

" Yes, certainly I have seen a great deal of her ; 
but very little beyond seeing, for she always treated 
me with such coldness, that I hardly ever ventured 
to enter into conversation with her." 

" It was at the Bedford where you met so often, 
was it not, Augustus ?" 

" Yes ; why, Lord bless you. We were there for 
Greeks at a time together." 
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^FaDen La loTe with Esther Banks." replied 
Angxunis slowiy; no. she never gaxe me an oppor* 
tonirr ; bm I might fid in lore with one less love- 
able, beheve me. Benha.* 
Why, AngDStos 

" Why, Benha, what have you to say against 
my assertion 

Oh ! nothing, nothing : only yon appear to mc 
two such extronely opposite bongs, that I should 
nerer fancy yon could admire her, or 

" She me."" 

No, I don't mean that, Augustus, be fully as- 
sured." 

'* Well, never mind, dear Bertha, 'tis a matter 
we won't discuss just now ; I want to mature my 
plan, and think by what ruse I shall be able to get 
her to listen to me, for do without her we can't" 
It will be rather a difficult matter, I fear." 
I fear so too ; but still it shall be done, that I 
am resolved upon." 

" Do you not think it would be a very painful 
subject to enter upon with her ?" 
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Yes ; but the end must justify the means ; it 
^11 benefit her fully as much as us." 
" Most assuredly." ^ 
I am yet doubtful how it is to be managed, 
though ; what do you think, Bertha ?" 

" Upon my word, I am wholly unable to give 
you any advice, Augustus." 

" Then you are less clever than I had given you 
credit for, sweet sister." 

"Why, upon any other matter perhaps, Augustus," 
said his sister, smiling, I might be able to aid 
you with my sage council ; but here, I must own, I 
feel completely puzzled." 

" Ay, true ; 'tis rather a delicate affair," laughed 
Augustus, more especially as the swain has made 
80 deep an impression on your heart." 

" Head, say rather, Augustus ; for I must can- 
didly confess it is often many hours after I have 
seen him before I can gravely think of anything 
Wt the bard's fantastic form, — so strange, so oddly 
attired!" 

"Well, then, surely I must be the most sa- 
vage, cruel, ruthless, relentless, tyrannical, unfeeling 
pf all stony-hearted relatives, thus perseveringly to 
^^ist upon driving away in despair the poet-lover, 
for whom his fair mistress, (or soul's idol, isn't it ?) 
^ owned the, tender flame !" 

" It must be a very tender one indeed, if it is 
^y at all," laughed Bertha. 

"Well, never mind, I'm not inquisitive. Do 
you know. Bertha, it has often struck me how much 
I should like to borrow a pair of the bard's dress 
iiankeens, by way of pattern !" 

"Augustus, Augustus! how can you be so ab* 
surd?" 

" Ton my word, I should ! only it would be re- 
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quisite for him to Bee me in them, that he might 
be enabled to sound their praises, and perpetuate 
their beauties in verse ; for, however distingue he 
may appear in those adornments, I am certain their 
eflfect upon me would be ten times more im- 
posing !" 

Augustus, you will be the death of me if you 
go on in this way/' said his sister, in a convulsion 
of laughter. " How can such ridiculous ideas 
get into your head ?" 

Dear me, I thought I was talking unusually 
sensibly," rephed Augustus, with mock gravity, 

and exceedingly complimentary to the poets 
taste. Do you think he has any straps to lend 

" Not only none to lend, but none to wear," re- 
plied Bertha, wiping the merry tears from her beau- 
tiful eyes, " at least so I should imagine, as Tve 
never yet seen him in any." 

Well, Bertha, if I could but pick up such an- 
other curiosity as your lover, Botherem Banks, 
poet and gentleman, in the course of my travels, I 
should deem myself an immeasurably lucky fellow, 
and look upon my fortune as being made at once." 

" If your fortune is never made, Augustus, until 
you find a second Botherem Banks, I fear you will 
go to your grave a poor man." 

" I fear so too ; he certainly is the most outri 
thing in the human form it was ever my chance to 
behold ; and however you can resist the temptation 
of laughing outright in his face when he makes 
those hideous mouths at you, is more than I am 
able to comprehend." 

" It is rather a hard trial, I must candidly con- 
fess ; but, poor creature, I really think he is far 
more to be pitied than blamed." 

Nonsense, Bertha ! You allow the kindness 
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your feelings to get the better of your judgment. 
Had the fellow been bom an actual idiot, a creature 
^thout either sense or reason, I could have compas- 
sionated his state as sympathizingly as you do ; but 
is not the case ; his intellects are sufficiently 
Berviceable for all the ordinary purposes of every- 
day life ; he knows right froiqc^ wrong, and can keep 
outof harm's way. 

"Had his father, instead of wanting to make a doctor 
of him, sent the numscull to sea, means would soon 
have been found to make a rational being of him. 
Put such a fellow as that under my command for 
six months, and I fancy. Bertha, you would feel 
lather proud of the reformation wrought in the 
hrains, habits, and fashions, of one in whose wel- 
fere you take so deep an interest" 

"Well, Augustus, I dare say you are right, only 
it would take an immense stretch of imagination on 
part, to suppose that all the driUing, tuition, or 
coercion, in the world, could ever make a sailor of 
Botherem Banks, if they are aU like the few speci- 
I have seen." 

"Thank you, Bertha; you have the prettiest 
^y of paying a gratifying compliment of any 
^oman I ever met with." 

"Indeed, Augustus, I meant it not as a compli- 
ment; I was only speeking the true sentiments of 
my heart ; and I say again I am certain Botherem 
^nks would never make a sailor." 

"Not a Drake, a Bodney, or a Nelson, certainly ; 
l^t you know there are grades in all professions." 

"True," laughed Bertha ; *<and I suspect our 
poet would b^ classed among the very lowest grade, 
^^t portion of a ship's duty could he possibly 
perform?" 

"Deck swabbing!'* 
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" No, I do not think he could even do 1 
has hardly strength enough." 

" We'd make him drink grog, and th 
bring out his energies." 

" Dear Augustus," laughed Bertha, " th 
indeed be the height of cruelty. What! 
the sensitively refined Poet Botherem, wl 
tasted anything stronger than water, to 
such horrible stuff as sailor's grog is m 
Oh, fie ! it would be the death of him !" 

" Not so ; he'd soon learn to like it." 

"He might be made to drink it, but 
like it." 

" Don't you mistake, Bertha ; people wi 
understandings are like parrots and monkej 
taught to imitate — ^imitation leads to ha 
habit to liking." 

"Indeed!" said Bertha, demurely. 
quite certain of that, Augustus ?" 

" Quite. There is nothing, I am convii 
the thing be ever so disagreeable or repi 
us at first, but that we may, by perseveri 
customing ourselves to its use or sight, i 
overcome our original antipathy, but be( 
time to like that which we at first looked up 
distaste and aversion." 

"This, then, is your firm belief?" 

"Decidedly. I have heard it said ths 
second nature ; now I differ from the sa 
uttered that wise axiom in toto ; for to my t 
even our very nature itself may be chan 
habit. What is there we may not eithei 
undo by use ? / say, first ^ nature seco 

" So you really think, that by daily accus 
ourselves to any one particular thing or 
for a considerable length of time, let that tl 
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person, once have been ever so distasteful to us, 
we may at last not only endure, but absolutely 
admire, even in despite of our better Judgment, 
that, which but a short time back we could scarcely 
contemplate without aversion and disgust," said 
Bertha, still looking very grave, and speaking in a 
low, thoughtful tone. 

"I do really think so," replied Augustus (some- 
what puzzled at the serious, nay, dmost solemn 
manner in which his sister had put her questions) 
—"I do indeed !" 

" Then," said Bertha, suddenly looking up, while 
a gay bright smile beamed on her beautiful coun- 
tenance, and dimpled the comers of her sweet 
month — " Then, Augustus, take Botherem Banks 
to sea with you." 

" Aha ! aha ! aha !" shouted her brother, I'm 
fely caught. Bertha ! Why, you artftd little toad ! 
how could I possibly suspect all those earnest in- 
quiries regarding my beUef of my own assertions were 
put with the view of catching me in my own trap ? 
But then, you know. Bertha, there is never a gene- 
ral rule without its exception — and your lover must 
make the ^xbeption." 

" Well, Augustus, if you wont take him off my 
hands in that way, tell me what other course you 
mean to pursue ?" 

"No, no, thats not fedr. You refuse to assist 
me with your counsel, and I decline letting you 
into my secret — as yet, at least — ^for I suspect you'll 
We the principal part to act in the forthcoming 
drama, after all." 

"Farce or comedy, Augustus! I fancy the affair, 
let it end how it may, will lay greater claim to the 
ludicrous than the pathetic." 
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"Oh, that's more than can be answered for^ 
Suppose our poet should die of grief?" 

" Such natures as his rarely sink under the op — 
pression of sorrow. His feelmgs are far too easily 
excited ever to dwell long upon any one thing, lefc 
it be grave or gay." 

"How can you say so, Bertha? Has he nofc 
dwelt upon your iioaage for a space of time almost^ 
too distant for recollection to recall ?" 

" Yes ; but then remember, Augustus, his pre- 
sent ' passion' is a fancy, not a feeling !* 

"Not a feeling! VHiat! Botherem, die poet, 
over head and ears in love, and his ' soul's idol" 
refusing even the cold name of feeling to his absorb- 
ing adoration ! Oh, cruel, cruel Bertha !" 

" Certainly. I have no hesitation in saying, 
that I am filly persuaded people bom with, such 
fleeting fancies as Botherem Banks do not feel. 
Their imaginations are easily wrought upon, and, 
for the moment, their expressions, either of joy or 
grief, are loud and vehement, but it soon passes. 
Those who talk much about what they feel, never 
really feel at all. I venture to say, were Botherem 
Banks giving a description of any very melancholy 
scene he might chanced to have witnessed, he 
would make his auditors believe his heart was 
wrung, and almost broken, by the terrible afflic- 
tions of those whose suffering he so laboriously 
and sentimentally deplored ; though, perhaps, 
the next hour he would think no more about 
these horrors than if they had never existed. So, 
let your fiat be what it may, trust me, neither 
Augustus nor Bertha Murray will be chargeable 
with the death of Botherem Banks." 

" No, it is to be hoped not," laughed her bro- 
ther. " I would rather he should live many a long 
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^ayyet, to amuse the multitude; and, so that we 
^re not the suflferers, I care not how absurd the 
Creature is." 

" Come, come, do be good-natured, Augustus," 
^aid Bertha, coaxingly ; " you have raised my 
curiosity, do not refuse to gratify it. I am very 
anxious to know how you mean 4o proceed." 

" When I have quite settled the matter in my 
own mind, fair Bertha, you shall know ; but as my 
^present plan will not prove so feasible as I had at 
:£rst imagined, I must take time to hit upon some 
other form of action ; and it being a matter wholly 
1)eyond my power to talk while I'm thinking, or 
^hink while I'm talking, I shall wish you good 
imoming, and walk forth to contemplate upon this 
limportant business." 

" Gk)od-bye, dear Augustus ! I will wait the re- 
sult i>f your sage cogitations with what «patience I 
xnay; only, do not impUcate me in the matter 
idrther than you can possibly help." 

"I make no promises," said Augustus, laugh- 
ingly, as he left the room, " and none will I be 
lield answerable for." 



CHAPTER V. 

Well, I am very particularly delighted that most 
imbearably disagreeable gentleman has thought fit 
to take his departure at last," said Bhoda Banks, 
l)ounding into the room, as she heard the house 
door shut upon a morning visitor. In the name 
of all that is wonderful, Martha, however can you 
encourage such a decoction of verjuice and worm- 
wood as diat stiff backed, sour-faced, amalgama- 
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tion of hateful venom, self-conceit, spiteful vitu- 
peration, and malignant defamation — Captain Solo- 
mon Peter Kumford ?" 

I don't encourage him, Bhoda ; and I am sur^ 
you cannot think him more perfectly disagreeable 
than I do." 

" I'm marvelloiisly pleased to hear that, Martha ; 
for only think of the state — the terrible state our 
family would be in, were you cruel enough to add. 
such a branch to it as the crab-apple Captain f 
Alas! for my bread and milk! Why, I should 
never be able to eat another luncheon while h& 
belonged to us. His very shadow passing by the 
pails is enough to turn their contents into whey. 
What a lemon it is ! ' 

" Come, come, Rhoda." 

" Go, go, Margaret. I'll say my say. let who 
may stand by ; nor shall e'en you, fair sister, baulk 
me of my humour. I love to shoot at folly as it 
flies; and if he's not a sure and proper aim, 1 
know not where to find one." 
But then, Rhoda " 

" But then — what then, Margaret ? You know I 
never laugh at kind or good-natured people, nor 
seek for faults that lie beyond the surface. For 
instance, now, there's dear, little, curious, queer, 
old, odd, strange-looking. Miss Tramperton, whom 
all the parish makes such fun of, and who certainly 
would deserve an entire and separate apartment 
to her own individual imique self, were she ofiered 
as a rare specimen of the genus Feminine, to any 
museum in any part of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales, Berwick-upon-Tweed, Isle of Man, and the 
Orkneys inclusive ; to say nothing about Hanover, 
Canada, and our British possessions in India, &c., 
&c. Now I affirm, that so far from Miss Bridget 
Tramperton being an object of ridicule, when com- 
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jared with Captain Peter Solomon Romford, R.N., 
my firm conviction is, that she is a creature of love, 
and to be loved. Indeed, I never see the dear 
Jittle soul without feeUng an overwhelming incli- 
nation to take her up in my arms and kiss her. 

" Who ever heard Bridge Tram, as that impu- 
dent Harry Betham calls my pet, speak an ill or 
unkind word of any breathing being? Where 
good is going on, there will Bridge Tram be 
found ; but the moment she hears a spiteful tongue 
in play, away she flies, as though some evil were 
pursuing her. Dear Uttle creature, she is a per- 
fect jewel, and I love her sincerely." 

" And so do I, Bhoda, she is a worthy, estim- 
able, valuable woman, and it can be only those 
who know nothing of her that could be fooUsh or 
wicked enough to hold her up to ridicule." 

" Thank you, Esther. I always like to have my 
opinion confirmed by you, because you never say 
anything but what is straightforward, sterhng, 
honest good sense, and that which may be reUed 
upon, and repeated." 

" And thank you, dear Bhoda," replied Esther, 
while a grateftd tear glittered beneath her half- 
closed eyelids; for either from her own cold, 
reserved manner, or that they had few ideas in 
common, the sisters rarely conversed ; and seldom 
indeed had it chanced, that a speech so gratifying 
as the one just uttered by Bhoda was bestowed 
by any of them upon their newly found and little 
loved sister. 

It would have sounded strange, nay, almost in- 
explicable, had any one hinted to some of those 
girls a suspicion that they were jealous of their 
plain-looking, dowdy-dressing, unpretending elder 
sister ; for as such the greater nimiber of them chose 
to consider her ; and to have said, " How can you 
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be so jealous of Esther," would have caused th& 
colour to rise, and the eyes to open in perfects 
amazemcDt and wonder ; yet, strange as it may 
appear, not only to themselves, but to others, iiiey 
were jealous of her; not indeed of herself, but of 
the place she occupied. 

As it h6is been before remarked, Esther Bante 
was taken from her home when a mere in&nt» and. 
brought up by a distant relative. Once or twice^ 
certainly not oftener, the litUe Esther had been, 
taken to see her family for a few days,, but as she 
soon perceived, even when quite a chUd, that she 
was no favourite among her sisters, she very early^ 
ceased to feel much interest in those who eyidently 
looked upon her as an intruder; and for many 
years before the death of her kind protector, Esther 
Banks hcul not visited her home, or seen one of 
her relations. 

Unfortunately, most unfortunately for her, po<nr 
girl, Mrs. Fenmore was seized with sudden iUaees ; 
and having fooUshly from day to day put off thftt 
indispensable duty of making her will, until it wa^ 
too late, Esther Banks returned to her family with 
no other provision than a small insurance which 
Mrs. Fenmore had effected on her own life. This 
was doubly trying to Esther, for, from what her 
former friend had more than hinted, it was clearly 
imderstood that she meant to leave the whole of 
her property, which was very considerable, to her 
adopted daughter ; and when poor Esther retunied 
with Uttle more than would serve the purpose of 
pin-money, an occasional taunt of People who 
had been grandly brought up, and who talked 
largely about their riches, being obliged at la^t to 
come home with scarcely a guinea in their purses, 
to be kept," and many such painful inuendos, cer- 
tainly tended in no small degree to estrange what 
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feeling of afieotioa might have existed in the breast 
of Esdier towards her sisters on her first return to 
her native home; and they could ill brook the idea, 
that one whom they chose to consider as an in- 
truder should be looked upon by servants and 
friends as first and foremost in the domestic ar- 
rangements. 

Hence contiuual bickerings took place, and 
endless sarcasms were hurled at poor Esther's head ; 
and truly, as Charlotte said, though not in £Eiult, 

Esther was the cause of all this mischief." 

How strange it is, that those who are gifted by 
nature with every good and amiable quality, will 
yet suffer some tnfling, foolish, insignificant thing 
to jaundice their views, and embitter their feel- 
ings. 

Charlotte Banks was a truly good-natured, kind- 
hearted, affectionate, obliging girl ; yet the vexa- 
tious thought, that Esther should be considered 
more of thau ^lerself, rendered her spiteful, and 
sullied many of her better qualities. It was not 
that she couldn't bear a superior, — ^far, fax other- 
urise ; she was willing to cede any and everything 
to hei^ other sisters ; she liked to see them admired 
and courted, and did all in her power to set them 
off to the best advantage; she loved them, and 
they loved her. Among themj there was not a 
jamng note ; but poor Esther ! alas ! that such 
thing should be ! To Charlotte she was like Mor- 
decai in the gate, causing disquiet, though, like 
the man whom " the king deUghted to honour," 
wholly unconscious of giving offence. 

It w^s the painful conviction of how small a 
share she had in the sympathies and affections of 
those around her, that caused the grateful tear to 
start in Esther s eye when Bboda made that grati- 
fying speech we have already noticed. 
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Ah ! could those sisters but have guessed the 
warm heart that glowed beneath that calm and 
cold exterior, would they have looked upon her as 
a stranger, as one careless of regard. 

She was too proud to ask for that love they 
never offered, and they thought of her as of on© 
upon whom affection would be thrown away. 

Could the secrets of our hearts be read in our 
faces, how much of misery might be spared us ? 

Poor Esther ! thy life has been a sad and sor- 
rowful pilgrimage. With a heart glowing with love 
for all thy fellow-creatures, thou wilt go to thy 
"grave under the bitter conviction that no human 
being ever loved or cared for thee. ^ 

"I'll tell you what I was going to say about 
Captain Crabapple," said Ehoda, in her merriest 
tone, after a momentary pause, in which she had 
thrown a searching glance at Esther, struck by the 
unusual quivering of her voice ; and as Bhoda saw 
the tear gather in her eye, and roll slowly down 
her cheek, she felt very much as if she could go 
and kiss it off. However, she checked herself with 
the usual reflection, that all love would be thrown 
away upon Esther;" but she made a resolve in 
her inmost heart, that no unkind word should ever 
again pass her hps, no unkind thought should ever 
prompt her to do aught which might vex or annoy 
her. " If I cannot love her, I will respect her," 
thought Ehoda ; " and yet, if she would let me, I 
could love her too. I wish we had not been se- 
parated so long ; but it is too late to grieve about 
that now; I fear we shall never be friends with 
Esther ;" and as this idea crossed the kind-hearted 
girl, she felt as if she could weep, that she dared 
not tell the affection thus strong within her ; and 
fearing lest she might betray more of feeling than 
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she wished to shew^ she turned to Margaret with 
her merry chat about the crabbed Captain. 

" Well, and what were you going to say, dear 
Rhoda?" 

'* Why, do you know, Margaret, I never hear 
the gallant captain talk, but I diink of those small 
stone bottles one sees by the road-side, in the 
little green barrows on a hot, dusty day. Fiz, fiz, 
fiz they go, and only seem to be watching an 
opportunity to fly out in the face of that luckless 
wight who should be bold enough to cut their re- 
straining wire." 

" Well, but Ehoda, I don't at all see the ana- 
logy," said Martha. 

" Don't you, Martha ? Why, fiz, fiz, goes the 
Captain ; his whole conversation is nothing but one 
continued fiz, and he only wants contradiction, 
which is cutting the bottle's wire, to fly out in the 
face of that daring bold, who would be fool-hardy 
enough to venture on so fearful an exploit." 

What an impudent wag you are, Bhoda. Who 
in the name of patience would ever have thought 
of comparing the gallant and right valiant Captain 
Peter Solomon Bumford, to a small stone bottle 
of ginger-beer, placed in a green barrow by the 
road side on a hot day ?" 

" Those who'd seen the bottles, and heard him 
talk, Margaret," laughed Bhoda. 

" Well, well, dear Bhoda, I suppose you must 
say your say; for when you're in this humour, 
there's no possibiUty of stopping you, that I know 
fiill well." 

*'No, to be sure; and I haven't brought half my 
charges against him yet." 

" Why, what other enormities is he in the habit 
of committing ?" 
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A vast number ; many — far too many for enu- 
meration ; and therefore I shall pass the minors 
over in silence, and content myself with pointing 
out what doubtless you have all noticed long ago. ' 

To be sure, Bhoda, you mean that hatefolly 
contemptible habit he has of talking at people." 

"I do, Margaret ; you are right ; and <fid you 
ever hear any one indulge in the paltry^ pitiful, of- 
fensive, shabby, detestable practice, to the extent 
that disagreeable man does ? 

T declare I have often felt as if I could fly at 
the spiteful creature, when he has been going on 
/ in the way he does, and box his ears soundly. If 
there is a thing that I absolutely, wholly, entirely, 
sincerely detest, it is to hear a person being talked 
at. Oh ! how I do hate it ; 'tis such a cowardly, 
meanspirited mode of attack. 

Those who indulge in that most vile propen- 
sity, take especial care their victim shall folly un- 
derstand the charges brought forward are purposely 
directed at them ; yet, (diould the accused presume 
to refute these same charges, and convict the 
speaker of malice, he can always take refuge from 
the justly excited indignation of his foe, by declar- 
ing he had only been making general remiurks, but 
if people will be conceited enough to imagine them- 
selves of sufficient importance to be made sulbject- 
matter for everybody's though4» and conversation, 
why, it was hardly fair to call him to account, when 
really, so fax from intending anything, he had 
scarcely noticed who was present and who was ab- 
sent, so of course could not be addressing a person 
that he didn't even know was in the room." 

''Upon my word, Ehoda," laughed Margaret, 
" you have hit off Captain Peter to a nicety ; that 
is exactly the way he talks." 
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" Fee ; aud the sooner he leaves suoh mglorious 
wai&re off the more to his own credit, and better 
fi»r bis friends." . 

V Friends ! why surely, Bhoda, you don't ima- 
gine such a man as that has any friends V 

"He would be badly off, truly, if he hadn't." 
I'm sure he don't deserve so great a blessing 
as a fifiend." 

" Friends, reel, true friends, are blessings in- 
deed/' said Esther, rising and putting aside a book 
she had been vainly attempting to read for the last 
balf hour, and happy are those who have even 
me." 

" I don't think there is any human being breath- 
ing ao utterly bad as not to possess some one whom 
they could call friend," observed Martha. 

" It does not necessarily follow that a person 
must be bad^ because they cannot boast of friends, 
Martha." 

" Ah ! nonsense ; everybody can get plenty of 
fiiends if they like, and if they can't it is all dieir own 
&ulta ; it is piily those who are very proud or very 
disagreeable who need ever complain about want, 
of cromes." 

" If you mean friends when you speak of cronies, 
Charlotte, I cannot at all agree with you ; a man 
may have dozens of cronies, and hundreds of ac- 
quaintances ^ but not on^ friend** 

Oh ! I don't believe there is such a thing as what 
people call friendship, even among m^; and when I 
bear a parcel of women talking about the delights of 
female friendship, I declare it makes me feel quite dis- 
gusted. It is such perfect rubbish to suppose one 
woman would care a brass farthing about another, 
unless, indeed, there chanced to be some handsome 
brother, son, or cousin, in the way, and then I grant 
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you women may feel an immensity of affection fox* 
each other ; but to fancy that any one with a grain of 
sense in their head could be such a gull as to sup- 
pose that two women really loved each other dis- 
interestedly, is what I can't, don't, and wont believe." 

" I differ from you there, Charlotte," said Esther^ 
who at that moment re-entered the room in searcb. 
of something she had forgotten, equipped for her* 
morning walk, — " I differ from you there, Charlotte, 
I think, nay, I know, there is such a thing as female 
friendship, strong, firm, and lasting." 

" Indeed !" said Charlotte, sarcastically, as Esther 
closed the door, " indeed ! and I suppose you would 
have us imagine you are a Uving proof! By th^ 
way, Margaret, do try and persuade Esther to 
leave off that hideous old guy of a bonnet she will 
persist in wearing ; I declare Captain Murray did 
nothing but stare at her all service-time, last Sun- 
day. I dare say he made fine fun about her with 
that proud sister of his, when they got home.'* 

It don't strike me that Captain Murray looks 
at Esther for the purpose of criticising her bonnet," 
said Margaret, significantly, "and however you 
can call the lovely, affable. Bertha Murray proud, 
is to me perfectly inexpUcable." 

" La ! what stuff, Margaret. I suppose you would 
have us beUeve the handsome Augustus had fallen 
in love with Esther !" said Martha, laughing. " Hip 
must be an odd taste indeed, to admire such a 
dowdy as she is, poor girl." 

" Why, do you think that when a man's atten- 
tion is attracted towards a woman, it is because her 
gown is well made, or her bonnet of the most ap- 
proved fashion ?" 

" In many instances, I think dress goes a great 
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way. I'm sure if I were a man, I could never give 
a second look at a woman mufiBed up in the frump- 
ish manner our Esther is ; I declare when I met 
her coming down the street yesterday, I thought 
she looked quite disgraceftd, and I'm sure I felt 
perfectly ashamed of her." 

" Well, I cannot understand how that can be 
possible, for to my thinking she's always particu- 
larly neat ; and I'm sure in the house there is not 
one of us dresses half so well or becomingly as she 
does ; so when you talk about being ashamed of 
her, Charlotte, you must either be joking or saying 
what you don't mean, I'm certain." • 

. " I quite agree with you, Khoda, and I'm sure it 
can be nothing but prejudice that makes Charlotte 
and Martha find such fault with Esther. Did they 
but see her with my eyes, they would neither call 
her dowdy nor ugly." 

" Well, well, dear Margaret," replied Charlotte, 
affectionately, " do not let us quarrel about Esther, 
and I'm sure I would not wish you to think less 
well of her than you do. She shall be the glass of 
fashion, and the mould of form, the observed of 
all beholders, the cynosure of all ey^s, if it pleaseth 
you, or anything else you like ; and believe me, if 
she would not make herself so very disagreeable, 
or, I should rather say, if she was not quite so self- 
opinionated, I might try and like her too ; but I 
always did detest people who think much of them- 
selves, and always shall." 

So do I, Charlotte ; but I feel convinced that it is 
the height of injustice to accuse Esther of either 
one or the other ; in my opinion she would be far 
happier did she possess a Uttle more of both." 
** Now, that's too ridiculous, Margaret. I sup- 
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pose you would have us believe Esther don't thinl 
herself very clever ?" 

" I am convinced she don't ; and it would h 
better for her if she did." 

Well, then, of course all argument upon th 
subject must be at an end, for it is quite clear w 
should never agree in our opinion of her, were w 
to discuss the matter till doomsday. My notio] 
is, that she has an overweening share of self-con 
celt and pride, while you imagine her to be defi 
cient in both." 

" I side with Margaret, because I am convince* 
she Jias taken the right view of Esther's charao 
ter," said Bhoda. 

"And / with Charlotte," replied Martha; "for 
am certain hers is the most correct judgment c 
the two." 

" What do you say, Botherem ?" asked Margare 
of the poet, who at that moment rose from hi 
usufd recumbent position on the sofa, and stoo: 
staring aboi^t him, as if just awakened out of som 
<jl/eeply absorbing reverie. 
To what, Margaret ?" 

" Why, do you tibink Esther has too muph vanit 
or too little ?" 

" She don't tjiink half enough of herself ; an 
xay opinion of her is, that she has moxe brains tlj^a 
the whole foux of you put together." 

"Well said, Botherem," cried Margaret an 
Rhoda in the same breath ; " well and tjruly said.' 

Chaprlptte ^nd Martha laughed ; but wheilic 
the laugh was one of scorn or of approval woul 
be difficult to decide. 

" Let n;ie give you ^ small piece of advice, fiau 
And dear sisters jnine. Charlotte, and thou, swec 
Martha, you are both warm-hearted, affectionat( 
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kind, obliging girls, and yet you work hard to 
make people fancy you are precisely the reverse, 
by continually speaking ill of one who deserves it 
not,— love Esther, and she -will love you. Adieu, 
bie thee well, beloved sisters, fare thee all well; — 
heed my injunctions/* 

''Botherem is right," said Bhoda, as the poet 
departed. 

Quite," replied Margaret. 

" I wish I could think so," observed Martha. 

" I'll do my best to follow his advice," thought 
Charlotte, — and she did. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

''Good morning, Miss Banks," said a rich, deep 
voice, close to the ear of Esther, as she sat resting 
Wseif on a atile that divided her mother's i^eadow 
from the village lane. " Good morning I a splen- 
did day for a ramble ; which way are you bending 
your steps ?" 

'' I am not bending my steps either way at this 
precise moment. Captain Murray," replied Esther, 
^Jailing, " as you may perceive ; but if you ask me 
^hich way I intend going, I answer, down the vil- 
lage." 

''Thank you for setting me right ; but if it is not 
^ affidr of business that calls you there, can you 
^ot defer it till another time. I have something 
^fiay, or, more properly speaking, a favour to beg, 
^luch, though I know you are too sensible and 
kind-hearted either to feel ofiended at my asking, 
or refiuie complying mtix, as &r as Ues in your 
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power, yet it is a matter upon which I hardly like 
touching." 

" Then let me do it for you ; it will save trouble 
on both sides ; the sooner a disagreeable affair if 
ended the better^ and as I am perfectly awaxe whai 
the subject of your request would be, I will notpu 
you to the unpleasant necessity of uttering harsl 
truths, none the more pleasing for being interlardec 
with a few fine speeches ; such things please me 
not." 

" I believe you ; from my heart, I believe you, 
Miss Banks !" cried Augustus, enthusiastically^ 
" a mind like yours is not easily won by flattery; 
and " 

" Hold, hold ! you seem to think it is, or you 
would not make such a remark. What you can pos- 
sibly know about the capabilities of my under- 
standing is rather puzzling. If I remember rightly, 
this is absolutely but the third time we have ever 
spoken to each other, and to the best of my recol- 
lection, what passed in conversation upon those two 
former occasions, was certainly anything but pro- 
found or edifying; however, as that is not the 
matter in discussion, or rather, I should say, need 
not be, we will turn to the subject about which I 
am indebted to Captain Murray for his present 
very poUte attentions." This was said, accompanied 
by a slight heightening of complexion, and a some- 
what stiff inclination of the speaker s head. 

Nay, nay ; be not angry with me, Miss Banks, 
or you will put all my courage and resolution to 
flight. I feel half ashamed of myself as it is, and 
another such look would send me back with my pe- 
tition unpleaded." 

" Where our motive is good, we should not fear 
repulse, even when we know such will be result of 
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our application ; but I am not aware I have given 
you reason to suppose such would be the fate of 
your request ; — quite the contrary ; and to shew you 
I am as anxious as yourself to put a termination 
to what has been an unfailing source of vexation 
and humiliation, for many months past, to me, as 
well as others, I will save you the trouble, as I be- 
fore observed, of putting your thoughts into fine 
speeches and well rounded periods, by making a plain 
statement, which plain statement amounts to neither 
more nor less than this : * Miss Esther Banks, you 
^ obUge me, and confer a great favour upon my 
sister, by using what influence you possess over 
your brother Botherem, in prevailing upon him to 
discontinue his very absurd and intrusive attentions 
to her, and at the same time hint it might be as 
▼ell, were he to leave off writing poetry, and em- 
ploy himself about some rational occupation — If he 
oan!' " 

" Upon my word, were it not that I feel rather 
ftbashed at hearing my own thoughts, and such 
thoughts, (for it would be but want of candour 
"I me, should I attempt to deny the correctness 
^th which you have laid bare my sentiments,) from 
the lips of another, I could smile at your droll and 
pithy way of explaining what would have taken me 
l^f an hour to do, and then not do so well ! But, 
indeed, my dear Miss Banks, I owe you some apo- 
logy for thus thrusting myself, and " 

No apology. Captain Murray; do not apologize, 
I beg of you ; that I have felt deeply vexed and 
pieved at the false notions my poor brother has 
80 unhappily taken into his head I will not attempt 
^ disown, and if there is any apology needed it 
^ould be on our side. I assure you it was with no 
ooncurrence of mine, that our family sought the 
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acquaintance of yours. I was obliged to Miss Mui^ay 
for her kind attentions to me upon my return home^ 
but I soon discovered the strange hallucination 
under which my poor brother laboured^ anid at 
the risk of being viewed in the light of a cold, 
repulsive, disagreeable, and I may add, ungratefiil 
person, by your sweet sister, I have steadily refused 
all her offers of kindness and Mendship, not, be- 
lieve me, without many a bitter feeling of disap- 
pointment and regret, for surely never lived a 
creature so formed to inspire love and affection aa 
Bertha Murray ; but, I beg your pardon," conti- 
nued she, colouring to the temples, as she caught 
the eyes of Augustus Murray fixed in admiring 
wonder upon her varying countenance, — beg 
your pardon, I fear I am allowing my fcelingB to 
master my better judgment, and have said more, 
much more, than I intended, or indeed ought." 

" Go on, go on," said her hearer, in a low sweet 
voice ; "I could listen to you for ever." 

What I can do to protect Miss Murray from fur- 
ther molestation," replied Esther, ei^dQavouring, 
though with difficulty, (for the speaking eyes of 
Augustus were still fixed upon her,) to recover the 
usually cold and almost haughty manner which led 
strangers to suppose her far other than she was, 
" I will, though I cannot promise much. There is 
but one way," and Esther smiled a meaning smile^ 
" ther6 is but one way I know of to put an end to 
all this vexatious folly ; it is the only thing, I feel 
convinced, that can effectually rid her of his cease- 
less persecutions ; but," continued she, half aloud, 
and half speaking to herself, " how could a creature 
like Bertha Murray consent " 

" To anything you would ask, except wedding 
your brother," said Captain Murray, with marked 
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emphasis> there is no request she would refuse 
oomplying with if made by you, I am certain. Did 
yoa but know how anxious she is to gain your 
frieodship aad good opinion, you would not so 
uniformly refuse all her overtures." 

"I give Miss Murray fiill CKedit for everything 
that is kind and generous, though surely she can- 
not but be aware of the motive that induces me to 
refiisQ those offers. Think you," resiuned Esther, 
after a momentary pause, — " think you, Captain 
Murray, despite my seeming rudeness, your sister 
would consent to receive me for a few minutes ? I 
have something to say, something I had rather 
say to her than to you, I see no other method by 
which all this discomfort can be stopped, — none ;" 
aad Esther again fell into a reverie. 

" No ; it must be done," said she, after a pause, 
''pain&l and distressing as such a scene would be 
to Miss Murray, and strange as doubtless she will 
think me in proposing so extraordinary a mode of 
poceeding, I must run the risk ; there is no other 
<^ourse left, if his folly is to be silenced at once and 
for ever. When do you think your sister would con- 
•eat to receive me?" continued she, addressing 
Ipftptain Murray, for the first part of her argument 
iftd been spoken to herself rather than to Augustus. 

■*Your time shall be hers," rephedhe; "only 
J^y when you can make it convenient to come, and 
sure my sister will be deUghted at receiving a 
^itor she has so long and anxiously expected; 
^ me, when shall it be ?" 

To-morrow, at three o'clock, then; but will 
T^U be kind enough to say, I should feel much 
^t^liged by being shewn immediately to her own bou- 
doir, as I shall feel in no humour to play the agree- 
en route. It is not a pleasant mission I come 
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upon, and I must screw my courage to its height 
ere I find resolution sufficient to enable me to play 
the part I have undertaken. I am not fond of pre- 
senting petitions under any circumstances — such 
things by no means suit my temper and disposi- 
tion ; but as this will benefit the petitioned as well 
as the petitioner, why, for once my scruples must 
give way, and my pride feel satisfied." 

" Indeed ! weU, I ask no questions, though, if 
truth be told, I am somewhat curious ; however, I 
feel convinced that whatever plan you pursue must 
be for the best, and so I will call patience to my 
aid, nor seek for confidence where it is denied." 

" Will you promise Miss Murray shall be quite 
alone when I come." 

" Quite alone ! What, am I to be banished, 
house, and grounds, and all ? May I not be in the 
doorway even, to say. How fares it with you this 
fine day V 

" I caxe not where you are, so I am permitted 
to see your sister alone ; mind, I insist upon that, 
for if not, I shall come away with my tale un- 
told." 

" I will do my endeavour to obey you, though I 
must own 'tis rather hard, that I, who have been 
the means of at last bringing about this long 
wished-for visit must be wholly and entirely ex- 
cluded from the pleasure it will afford." 

" Nay, nay ; it will afford no pleasure — none ; 
quite the reverse. I would it could be avoided, but 
when I see what my duty is, I never turn aside, 
let the consequences be as they may ; and now. 
Captain Murray, our conference being ended, I 
must wish you good morning." 

Will you not allow me the happiness of seeing 
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you home, Miss Banks ? Surely you cannot be 
cruel enough to dismiss me in this way." 

"I have no intention of being either cruel or 
uncivil, Captain Murray," repUed Esther, with a cold 
smile — " neither do I imagine you look upon my 
refusal of your services in that light; and as I have 
a visit of charity to make, I should prefer being 
alone." 

"Be it as you will, fair lady ; I would not for all 
the world cause you annoyance or inconvenience — 
no, not for a single moment; but, I trust when 
next we meet, I shall have found more favour in 
your sight than to be thus said Nay unto. Must I 
go?" continued he, still Ungering, and looking very 
much as if he meant to stay. " Are you resolved I 
shall not accompany you ? Indeed, this is really un- 
kind." 

"Good morning. Captain Murray; I dislike com- 
pliments, and am in no humour for banter, so the 
sooner both are ended the better. You will deUver 
my message to your sister," saying which, she 
bowed stiffly, and commenced her walk towards the 
"^age. 

" Humph !" said Augustus Murray, as he stood • 
watching the graceful form of Esther Banks, while 
she slowly wound her way through the beautiful 
meadow that lay before him ; — " humph, you axe a 
strange being; I can't make you out ; and yet I'd bet 
^cbeth to yon tail|ess cur, there's better brains 
and more heart in you, than half the fair dames of 
my acquaintance. That woman is a perfect riddle," 
continued he, still talking to himself ; " I wonder 

she has ever been in love ! Ah, I've hit it ! What 
else could make her so cold and stiff one moment 
and then blaze out all fire and feeling the next ? 
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It would be something worth trying for, to make 
such a woman as that £all over head and ears in 
lovb with one ; but I am too late in the field, I 
fear. Let me consider," pursued he, throwing him- 
self on the grass, " love ! yes, she must be in love, 
that's certain, but with whom ? Not me^ that's also 
certain ; / never had any of those sweet smiles be- 
stowed upon me,— for sweet they are, only a little 
too sad. I wish I were not going away just yet. 
How stupid I must have been, so often as we used 
to meet, never to have thought about falling in love 
with her before. Did ever mortal behold such a 
set of teeth! and hps ! Such lips ! why, her mouth 
is absolutely perfect. I should like to know if her 
heart is free. Well, well, I'll consult Bertha about 
it ; women are a deuced deal more clear-sighted in 
such matters than men. I could almost slay that 
numscuU brother of hers, for causing the poor girl 
so much anxiety as it is evident to see he dods. 
Why, in the name of patience, did I not think about 
all this long ago? How she coloured when she 
caught me looking at her. I'm afraid she must set 
me down for a monstrously ill-bred animal. She's 
a noble creature, — that she is. Had we never met, 
or had we never parted, say I ! Come along, Mac- 
beth !" cried he, starting up, and whistling to his 
dog. I hope I am not caught at last ; I begin to 
have some misgivings about the matter. Well, 
come along, Mackie so saying, he bounded ovei 
the stile, and turned his steps in the direction oi 
Darcey Hall. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

" I don't know what the deuce people mean by 
calling Esther Banks plain, for to my taste she 
has the finest expression of countenance I almost 
ever beheld," exclaimed Augustus Murray, burst- 
ing into his sister s very beautiful little sitting- 
room. "I declare to you. Bertha, that once or 
twice, while I was talking to her this morning, I 
canght myself gazing at her with a feeling of de- 
light I can hardly accotmt for. Beauty certainly 
is a beautiful thing ; but the loveUest face without 
expression — ^yes, the very loveUest, and I have seen 
many such in my travels — could no more match 
the countenance of Esther Banks, as the various 
thoughts and feelings passed through her heart and 
head, stamping themselves on her changing fea- 
tures, than I might match Apollo !" 
Bertha smiled. 

"Ah! you may laugh as you will, fair sister, but 
upon my soul, as she stood with her graceful figure 
Ideating against an arm of the old oak, while her 
varying colour and fine eyes told too plainly what 
^ passing within, I thought I had never beheld 
80 perfectly loveable a creature ! I would to 
Heaven ** 

"Why Augustus, deax Augustus ! what are you 
talking about?" said Bertha, laughing — "you are 
certainly beside yourself — you are raving — ^posi- 
tively raving !" 

"No, no ; well, yes, it does appear something like 
K I confess ; but really I can think of no&iing 
else ; I can't get her animated look, while she 
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was talking about you, out of my head, if I would. 
The idea, the bare idea, of calling such a woman 
as that ugly. I vow I feel quite Quixotic, and 
ready to do battle upon all or any who shall dare to 
affirm that Esther Banks is aught but absolute 
perfection !" 

"I feax me much, then, brother mine, if you 
have not to challenge the all, you will the many ; 
for though it must be owned I have not seen her 
to the best advantage, (no woman is so seen, when 
walking alone, wrapped up in a large shawl, with a 
close bonnet, and a veil drawn over her face,) yet 
what Uttle I have had an opportunity of observing, 
certainly would lead me to give a more sober de- 
scription of her personal graces ! Not but that I 
am ready enough to admit, she must be a very 
superior person ; for if only one half of those 
praises bestowed upon her by the Bedfords be 
deserved, I am sure I should love her. You know 
it was at their earnest desire that I have so perse- 
veringly endeavoured to win her friendship ; and 
really I cannot quite reconcile it with my own feel- 
ings, or at least my ideas of what is amiable, that 
she should so uniformly, sternly, and I may say, 
ungraciously, have repulsed all my advances." 

"No, you cannot understand it till you know 
her, and see through the motives that prompted 
her to act as she has done. I believe, firmly, you 
do not wish for her friendship more earnestly than 
she does for yours. I am convinced it is solely on 
your account, to save you as much as possible from 
the persecutions of her idiot brother, that she 
refuses our acquaintance ; for, tormenting as he is, 
the case had proved a thousand times worse could 
he but have made her visits here a cover for his 
intrusions." 
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"And do you really think that has been her 
motive ? — The only one ?" 

"Ido not think; Iknow — at least, if I may judge 
from her own words." 

"She told you so herself?" 

" She said half, and looked the rest ; but I have 
a piece of inteUigence I am sure will please you ; 
however, let me begin at the beginning, or I fear 
jou will set me down for Uttle wiser than the oaf, 
about whom I have taken all this trouble, for thy 
dear sake, fair maiden." 

" Trouble ! I should have guessed you were 
more than repaid, let the undertaking be what it 
might, by your own account." 

"I'm not so sure of that," replied Augustus, 
laughing ; "I have an indistinct notion my troubles 
arebut just begun. Do you think Esther Banks 
is in love?" 

" Why, Augustus, are you not ashamed of your- 
self to rattle on in that way. What has Esther 
Banks being or not being in love, to do with 
you?" 

"Ha, ha, we appear to be both in one mind ; I 
am working hard to beat off your sweetheart, and 
you are kindly endeavouring to perform the like 
good oflBce for me. Well, well, I don't think yours 
^ould be quite so Herculean a labour as mine. 
% Daphne retreats, your Apollo advances — my 
love flies me, your adorer pursues — and with such 
rapid strides, one had need of Jack's seven-league- 
boots to keep up with him. But, come, guess what 
I have to tell ? Can't you ?" 

"Why, really I do feel a little mystified, I must 
candidly own, for I cannot very readily see " 

" Yes, but I can ; and so I pray thee give ear to 
^liat I have to say. 

E 
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I told you I had taken it into my sapient head, 
that the only way to get rid of your ardent and 
persevering adorer, would be by enUsting his sister 
into our service, for I felt convinced, from the few 
opportunities I have had of observing, that she was 
as much disgusted — nay, more than ourselves — by 
Botherem's proceedings. Vexation must mingle 
largely with the mortification and annoyance ^0 
endures on his account ; for, though to us the thing 
is doubtless exceedingly disagreeable, yet we have 
a counterbalance in the amusement derived from 
the poor numscull's fooleries. But with her, matters 
are widely different. She is keenly alive to the 
absurd positions in which he places himself; and 
if I am not egregiously out, suffers more — ^much 
more — ^than she would care to own. 

" It- is cleaxly evident that Esther Banks is 
both a proud and sensitive woman, and the idea of 
any one so nearly connected with her as a brother, 
making himself the laughing-stock of all who know 
him, is rather more than she can patiently en- 
dure." 

" You are perfectly right there, Augustus, for I 
have watched with paiiiful anxiety tibe look of 
almost terror she fixes on Botherem, as he rushes, 
with such indecent haste, scarcely waiting for the 
finishing prayer to be ended> from their pew, to 
ours, every Sunday ; and really it is distressing to 
see how agitated she gets, evidently suffering more 
by the endeavours she makes to conceal her itK)rti- 
fication, as the poor creature stands bowing, and 
making all sorts of ludicrously absurd, grimaces, 
until we have feirly left the church. 

" It must be very trying, I am sure / could not 
stand what she has to put up with from his egre- 
gious folly.*' 
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" No, certainly ; and it is worse for her than the 
other sisters. They have been so aooustomed to 
his strange vagaries, and outrageous ways from 
childhood, that I doubt if they are hardly aware 
how great a fool the fellow is/* 

" Exactly. Nor do I think they are capable of 
feeling, as keenly as Esther does, those monstrous 
extravagances he is continually committing, and 
80 long as he does not interfere with their love- 
makings, they wont trouble their heads about his. 
I wish an end could be put to his folly for her sake ; 
but still, dear Augustus, I do not see in what way 
she can be of use in this matter. 

As £ax as talking to him goes, for the purpose 
of persuading him to reUnquish his present ' de- 
voted attachment,' as he c^s these wild vagaries 
he indulges in, why, I fency she might just as well 
request the sun-dial there, to walk into the next 
field, and expect it would comply, because she 
asked it so to do. No, believe me, it will be wholly 
useless, and only make a bad matter worse/' 

" Excuse me, I differ from you in toto ; but still 
I have not told you how I came to be the bearer of 
this piece of intelligence I have to communicate/' 
"Well, you must know it so chanced that, as I 
^as taking my morning ramble, I fell in with 
Esther Banks ; so, plucking up all the impudence 
I am possessed of, I made bold to tell her I had a 
favour to ask, which I must leave to the wisdom 
of her head and kindness of her heart, to grant, 
or not, as seemed good imto her. Now, you know, 
i^ne women out of ten would have blushed, and 
^^Dipered, and had recourse to sundry pretty, would- 
^•attraotive ways on hearing such an avowal from 
80 respectable an individual as myself. Not so did 
Esther Banks. After surveying me with a steady, 
E 2 
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calm, quiet look, she replied — assuming the utmost 
composure — say assumingy for it strikes me her 
lips don't always tell the language of her heart — 
* I know perfectly well what you would say. Cap- 
tain Murray, and as far as lies in my power I pro- 
mise to grant your request, which is neither more 
nor less than tiiis : Miss Banks, try and persuade 
your unfortunate brother to be a little more rational, 
and a little less troublesome. Keep him from in- 
truding on my sister, and prevail upon him to em- 
ploy himself about somediing more usefiil than 
writing bad rhymes.' " 

Dear Augustus, I doubt if this is exactly fair. 
I think it is taking an undue advantage of Miss 
Banks' sensitiveness upon that point." 

" Why, in honest truth I had son^e rather dis- 
agreeable misgivings touching the matter myself; 
but really, the moment I began to talk, she ap- 
peared so perfectly ready and willing to compre- 
hend and relieve me from as much of the unplea- 
sant detail as possible, that I had no time to back 
out, even supposing I had wished it." 

" Well ; but what did she say about coming 
here ?" 

" Say ! Why just this : that she had something 
to communicate, which must be told to you, and 
you alone, and if any one else — ^meaning 7ne, I sup- 
pose — should presume to be present, she would 
return with her tale untold." 

"How odd," said Bertha, looking extremely 
puzzled ; " I wonder what it can possibly be." 

"Why, of course, something connected with 
Bertha, Botherem, and love," replied Augustus, 
laughing. " Haven't you a cupboard you could pop 
me into ?" continued he, walking round the room, 
and hfting up the curtains ; "I should monstrously 
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to be present at your conference. I remember 
otxce entering the drawing-room at Bedford's sooner 
dinner than was my usual custom, when we 
^^le both staying there ; for, as I told you before, 
^te moment I made my appearance, she invariably 
l^ft off speaking ; and, as I knew she was the life 
soul of the women's party, wheij they gathered 
roiind the fire, between dinner and coffee, I sel- 
dom came up stairs till almost -all had left the 
dining-room, because I would not curtail them of 
their pleasant chit-chat — Well, as I was going 
to tell you, upon this particular occasion, having a 
most tormentingly stunning headache, and there 
being a much larger party than usual, and conse- 
quendy a greater quantity of wine and noise going 
about than accorded with my temperament at the 
time, I left, almost immediately the ladies retired, 
and entered the drawing-room, while one of their 
coterie was teUing a merry tale, and consequently 
all laughing heartily, so I was neither heard nor 
observed. Well, when this said merry tale was 
ended, some graver subject came on the tapis, and 
Esther Banks took a large share in the conversa- 
^on. One of the party was very severely censuring 
a person for what she called his extravagant charity, 
^ss Banks took up the cause of the absent deUn- 
qpent, and nobly did she defend him. Siurely never 
did woman speak so well — nay, so beautifully 1 
Snch sound sense and capital argument I never 
heard from female hps before. She must be a 
<^lever, clear-headed girl, and I must say it would 
afford me a high treat, could I be present while 
pleads her * petition,' as she calls it." 
" How long were you both staying together at 
Bedford ?" said Bertitia. 
" Oh, a month and more ! She was passing the 
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whole winter with them. It was at the time my last 
ship fitted out, and as they would not even hear 
of my taking up my quarters at an hotel, I stayed 
there, you know, from the time I left home, until we 
sailed, which I should say was nearer six weeks 
than a month." 

And in all that time did you never attempt to 
play the agreeable to Miss Banks ?" 

" No ; for whenever I made anything like an ad- 
vance, or attempted to draw her into conversation, 
she invariably put on such a stiff and distant man- 
ner, that I naturally concluded I was no favourite ; 
and so after the first week, or thereabouts, we used 
to meet with a ' good morning,' and part with a 
' good evening,' but beyond this, I really don t 
think the shghtest degree of courtesy or civiUty 
passed between us, the whole time I remained at 
Blacklands." 

Might you not have been as much in fault as 
she was T* 

" I really begin to fear such must be the view 
she took of the case, and I'm only sorry now I 
should have been such a fool as to allow anything 
likexesentment to master my better feelings, though, 
of a truth, she did pique my pride, and wound my 
vanity not a httle, by her indifferent manner towards 
me. I might as weU have been a stock or a stone, 
for aught she seemed to care about me ; and^ ex- 
cepting that extraordinary habit she got into, of 
ceasing to speak the moment I entered the room, 
one would have been led to suppose she viewed 
me in the Ught of a perfect nonentity, or some- 
thing worse." 

**And you really think she dislikes you, Au- 
gustus ?" 

" Why, what else should I think ? I've often 
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looked at her while she has been reading, and 
directly I joined in the conversation, she would sit 
with her eyes fixed upon the same page, biting her 
hps, and frowning very much, as if she could beat 
me for interrupting her studies, nor would she 
turn a leaf till I had done speaking." 

" And, of course, wishing you far away all this 
time/' said Bertha, smiling. 

<^ So I should imagine. I am rather at a loss 
what other construction to put upon her strange 
manner, if it did not proceed from aversion." 

" We do not all judge aUke in such matters, 
Augustus. My conclusions and yours, I fancy, are 
travelling very different roads. I am glad it is so,*' 
continued she, with something that sounded very 
like a sigh, for — > — " 

" For what. Bertha ? What makes you look so 
grave ?" 

" Nothing, Augustus — nothing. It was only a 
whim entered my sapient head at the moment. 
And so you really thiiJi Miss Banks dislikes you ?*' 

" Most undoubtedly I do." 

"And do you rfwlike her?" 

" Most undoubtedly I do not." 

"I am glad to hear that, at all events. The anti- 
pathy is on the right side, most assuredly. Men 
much sooner forget their likinga than their dislik- 
ings, and women au contraire.** 

"Not always." 

"Pardon me, dear brother, for contradicting you, 
^^t I repeat alwaya." 

WeU, you shall have it your own way. Bertha ; 
^^ont quarrel with you about a matter of opi- 
^on, but I think differently." 

^^en did you say Miss Banks would come to 
*e Hall? To-morrow?" 
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" Yes, at three o'clock. So, mind you are at 
home ; and mind also, no one is with you — not even 
our mother. I promised her fidthfully it should be 
so, and don't you make me worse than my word." 

" Rest perfectly satisfied about that, Augustus. 
I have too long wished to get an opportunity of 
seeing Esther Banks as she really is, to run the 
risk of offending her, which I suppose would in- 
evitably be the case, were her injunctions disre- 
garded." 

Can't you manage to put in a good word for 
me. Bertha?" said her brother, in a tone that 
sounded by no means as if the speaker was jesthig, 
" I'd give something to gain her good opinion — 
that I would." 

" What ! Am I to ask her if she will be kind 
enough to fall in love with you, Augustus ?" 

" I wish she would. I really believe I'm more 
than half caught myself." 

"Ha! ha!" laughed Bertha, "'tis doubtless a 
most distressing case, but one day upon the broad 
sea will set your heart at ease again." 

* " I am not so sure of that," repUed he, shaking his 
head ; " but, come, I must be off. I promised Mr. 
Darcey I would assist him with my valuable advice 
about some improvements he intends making in 
the shrubbery, and I fear I have kept him wait- 
ing." 

" Dear Augustus, I shall be so sorry when you 
are gone. Mr. Darcey is not like the same person 
while you are at home. I fear he wiU miss you 
now more than ever — everything is so different 
when you are at sea. Poor man, your society is a 
great relief to him — ^very great. It was more than 
unkind of you to ask for a ship so soon after coming 
home." 
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"Why, Bertha, how can you talk in that way? 
Would you wish me to mar my own prospects, and 
stay kicking my heels here, when I have been 
treated so handsomely by the Lords High ? No, 
no; that would never do. I certainly do feel less 
^lisposed to leave home now than I ever did be- 
fore. But you know when honour calls, etc. etc. ; 
80 give me a kiss, and don't try to make me dis- 
contented with my lot, if you love me. Good-bye, 
feir sister, till six o'clock." 

"Good-bye, dear Augustus." 

"Don't forget what I have told you about to- 
morrow," said he, returning when he had got half- 
way down stairs — ** be sure you don't !" 

" Do not doubt me, Augustus. I am not very 
likely to forget, depend upon it." 

"No, I hope so," saying which, he again re- 
treated from the apartment, and went in search of 
Mr. Darcey. 

Had Augustus Murray been remarkably little, 
particularly ugly, and exceedingly disagreeable, — 
with sand-coloured hair, and ruby-tinted visage, 
an expansive mouth, and diminutive eyes, — he 
would have been at no loss to account for the sin- 
gularity of Esther Banks' eloign^ manner towards 
Itself; because such an one, being invariably 
possessed of, and blessed with, a superabundant 
stock of vanity and self-conceit, he would instan- 
taneously ascribe any alteration in her usual de- 
meanour, when under the influence of his presence, 
as arising from deep-rooted love, silent, and ab- 
sorbing, caused by the intense admiration his great 
beauty had inspired. But, as Augustus Murray 
^as neither little, ugly, disagreeable, vain, nor con- 
ceited, it never entered his noble, generous mind 
for an instant, to imagine, that die first few days 
E 3 
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Esther Banks had been in his feisoinating company 
was quite sufficient to stamp his image on her heart 
for ever ; and that she, poor girl, seeing^ or fancy- 
ing she saw, how utterly hopeless must be the in- 
didgence of such a passion, had endeavoured to 
root it out, ere it should take too mighty a hold 
upon her. But, alas ! though the effort was made 
with all the determination her strong mind could 
be capable of, it proved utterly, entirely imavailing. 
The more she tried, so much more strongly, firmly, 
did it fix. Esther Banks knew she was not beauti- 
ful, and, unfortunately for herself, she undervalued 
what attractions she did possess^ or rather, it should 
be said, was wholly unconscious of possessing any, 
nor was it until she first beheld Augustus Murray, 
that she ever thought of attaching that importance 
to beauty she afterwards so bitterly bewailed the 
want of. " Oh," would she think, when looking at 
some lovely and beloved object, "Oh, that it. had 
pleased Heaven to have formed me like her. Theil 
might I have hoped for some return of my wasted 
affections ! Oh, never did I wish for beauty till 
now ! But the one is as hopeless as the other. I 
cannot doubt his dislike to me — ^it almost amounts 
to aversion ! Would I had never beheld him 1" 

Alas, for poor Esther I Her musings were sad and 
bitter. She would not have imparted the grief that 
preyed upon her, had there been any in whom she 
could confide. And when she returned home, how 
doubly bitter were those feelings rendered by the 
humiliating folly of her widess brother. Poor girl! 
she bore it bravely though her heart was breaking! 
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CHAPTEE Vni. 

'J Miss Banks," ^aid a servant, throwing open the 
^oor of Bertha Mnrray's very elegant little boudoir, 
Miss Banks, maaxn." 

''My dear Miss Banks, I am so delighted to see 
you," said Bertha, eagerly, advancing to meet her 
Visitor ; ''this is indeed a pleasure, one I have so 
long wished for, but had begun to fear would never 
be realized. I am really most happy you have con- 
sented to visit me at last." 

" I feel obliged by your kindness," replied Esther, 
returning the warm pressure of Bertha's hand — 
" kindness I neither expected nor deserved after the 
chilling, and almost rude manner in which I have 
so often repelled what, under other circumstances, 
would have been most gratefully accepted, — your 
proffered friendship. But I do not come to talk of 
myself and, perhi^, were you aware of the intent 
of my mission, would scarcely receive me in the 
way you do." 

"My dear Miss Banks, ' time is plenty,' so let 
us have a little pleasant chat before proceeding to 
what you appear to think I shall consider a some- 
what disagreeable business, and surely the fturther 
such things are off the better ; but if it will save 
you ever so small a portion of the unpleasantness 
your manner would lead me to imagine the com- 
munication you have to make will cause you, I 
must be honest enough to own I can more than 
guess at the subject, tihough not exactly the point 
of your argument, for I suppose I shall be called 
upon to take share in the discussion. I hope and 
trust you will not be very exacting," continued she. 
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as a slight and almost imperceptible blush passed 
over her fair face, and a sweet, though meaning 
smile curled the corners of her beautiful mouth. 

That I have come on a most disagreeable er- 
rand, I need hardly say, as I can gather from what 
you remark that you axe not utterly a stranger to 
the motive which led me to seek this interview, and - 
you will, I am sure, agree with me, that the sooner 
a conversation so painful as this must unavoidably 
prove, on both sides, is ended, the better will it 
be for all parties," replied Esther in a grave and 
decided tone. 

" Well, my dear Miss Banks, be it as you will, 
— am all attention." 

" The reason for my having intruded " 

" Oh, no, no ! pray do not make use of such a 
word — say rather conferring the favour." 

" We will not quarrel about mere modes of ex- 
pression. Miss Murray ; but when you have heard 
what I intend proposing, I doubt much if you can 
look upon my present visit in any other Ught than 
that of an intrusion. I come to speak of my poor 
brother Botherem ; have you patience to Usten ?" 

"Yes, to all and everything you may think fit to 
propose or advise ; speak out boldly, my dear Miss 
Banks, and I will be guided by your counsel, for I 
am certain whatever you judge best to be done, 
will be best." 

" Do not be too certain. Miss Murray ; I shall 
put your resolution to a strong test." 

" Never mind ; I dare say it will be nothing so 
very, very terrible," repHed Bertha, smiUng. 

" You will do as I request ?" 

"'I will, to the letter." 

" Then you must allow my brother Botherem to 
make you an offer of his hand and heart." 
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" Whatr said Bertha, starting up and drawing 
her beautiful figure to its full height ; " surely, 
Miss Banks, this would be rather a peculiar — nay, 
almost a cruel course to pursue towards your bro- 
ther, for you must be well aware how utterly ab- 
surd such — *' 

''I am fully aware how more than absurd such a 
request appears, but you have promised to be 
guided by my advice, and I hold you to your 
word." 

And it shall not be forfeited," replied Bertha, 
re-seating herself, " but I own I was taken by sur- 
prise ; you would thus have felt yourself, had so 
extraordinary a request been made under existing 
circumstances." 
"Probably I might" 

" But I cannot see how such a course as you 
propose would end — ^forgive me, my dear Miss 
Banks, for making use of so harsh an expression 
towards one so nearly connected with yourself as 
Mr. Banks — the annoyance I have endured £rom 
his attentions for many months past." 

"In this way ; give him an opportunity of pro- 
posing, and the answer he must necessarily receive 
^iU cause him to fancy nothing but death can end 
his woes." 

^*For mercy sake," exclaimed Bertha, "you do 
not " 

" Have no fears on his account. Miss Murray ; I 
know him too well to entertain anything like serious 
apprehension that danger might ensue." 

**But supposing the poor yoimg man should 
^e the matter really to heart, for I do beheve he 
fancies himself in love." 

''Yes, that he fancies himself in love there can 
he little doubt, and with any other temperament 
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than his it would be rather more than fancy/' re- 
plied Esther, as she gazed in undisguised ai^ira- 
tion on the loTely being before her. A sad, sad 
reaMty, if it must end, as this ndll, in scomM re- 
jection;" the last part of the sentence was rather 
thought than spoken. " Will you consent to my 
plan ?" continued she, suddenly looking up at 
Bertha—" yes or no ?" 
"Yes." 

" I thank you as much for your own sake as ours, 
or I should rather say mine. I fear I am the only 
one of his &mily who sees the matter in its true 
light, and vexatious enough it is, believe me. Miss 
Murray." 

" I do believe you most sincerely, for however 
unpleasant the course your brother has thought fit 
to adopt towards me is, and always has been, yet I 
feel convinced you have had your full share of the 
annoyance and mortification his strange conduct 
must necessarily produce, but still I really doubt 
that what you propose would have the desired 
effect. Do you feel sure no unpleasant results will 
foUow r 

" Certainly I do, quite convinced.*' 
" But I fear " 

" I entreat of you. Miss Murray, not to allow one 
uneasy thought about consequences to deter you 
from the only course by which an end can be put 
to all this folly, for though I have always looked 
upon his presumptuous hopes with feelings I can 
hardly describe, yet never till this moment did I 
see the monstrous absurdity of such pretensions. 
It is exceedingly painM to be compelled to ac- 
knowledge the inferiority of our own relatives, but 
the mind of my poor brother is so very weak, that 
he seldom sees things in their right point of view, 
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imd he can never be made to understand how ut- 
terly hopeless must be what he calls his exalted 
love and devoted attachment to you, until he re- 
ceives a positive denial of his suit £rom your own 
lips. For myself, I find all argument with him 
upon the subject worse than waste of words, every 
attempt I malce to reason with him only serves to 
strengthen his self-delusion. His boast is, that 
love such as he feels would be nothing without 
hope, and I believe it has never entered his head 
for a moment that you can be insensible to the re- 
finement of his affection, and the beauty of his 
rhymes. He would hope on till his life ended, and 
were it only in sheer pity to him^ setting aside all 
other considerations, I entreat you to grant my re- 
quest." 

"But how is it to be managed ? for, strange as it 
may appear, though unceasing in his attentions, he 
has never, in the most remote way, alluded to " 

" No, perhaps you don't so well understand his 
fliotives as I do ; he has a thousand fantastic no- 
tions in his poor brain about the delights of hope, 
the pleasant season of love, the blessings of having 

inspiring theme, and so forth ; now as long as 
he can dwell upon all this he is happy, and ludi- 
<^n)U8 as it must seem to yxm, Miss Murray, my firm 
conTiction is, that he entertains no fears for the 
result; he imagines he has only to ask, and be ac- 
cepted." 

"Nonsense !" laughed Bertha, wholly unable to 
^press the mirth caused by so monstrous an idea 
■^^'you are surely joking, Miss Banks I" 

"Indeed I am not, that it is a matter quite 
settled in his own mind I entertain not the slight- 
est doubt, and hence my motive for maiking so sin- 
8^ar a request as I have just done.*' 
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" And you really think, that should I consent to 
afford him an opportunity of declaring his — ^his— 
what would he cidl it ? — ^preference for me, the an- 
swer I must give would be the means of saving us 
both (for it requires Uttle penetration to discover 
you are as much a sufferer by his persevering folly 
as myself) from further annoyance ? Do you feel 
certain such would be the result ?" 

" I do, I do ; and most grateful am I for your 
kindness," replied Esther, all the warmth of her 
truly affectionate nature bursting forth from the 
shroud of seeming coldness and indifference, under 
which she usually disguised feelings often too in- 
tense and enthusiastic to be understood by those 
around her — "I do, and may Heaven bless you for 
it ; this will be one source of grief removed. Oh, 
could all others be as easily lightened. Sweet girl, 
I thank you." 

Bertha looked at the flushed features of her com- 
panion in surprise, totally at a loss to account for 
the evidently painful agitation under which she 
was suffering. " Surely," thought she, " the simple 
act of consenting to put an end to the silly fooleries 
of her half-witted brother could never have power 
to excite her. thus; she who is usually so cold 
and collected in her manner, — ^what can be the 
meaning of it ? Augustus was right when he said 
her feelings were warmer than people supposed." 
And as the last thought passed through Bertha s 
mind, that same idea forced itself upon her which 
had caused the sigh and grave look her brother 
had remarked upon in their conversation the pre- 
vious morning. That thoughts far from happy 
were working painftdly in the brain of Esther Banks, 
her changing colour too plainly shewed. Bertha 
paused, hardly knowing what to say, but with the 
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ready tact for which women of all ages and coun- 
tries have been ever &med, where matters of the 
heart and feelings are called into play, she adroitly 
tamed the subject of conversation to their mutusd 
friends at Blacklands. 

" Is it long since you have seen the Bedfords, 
Miss Banks ? How strange that, intimate as I 
am with their family, and so frequently as you and 
myself were staying with them at different times, we 
should never by any chance have met." 

" Yes, it is somewhat strange,*' replied Esther, 
recovering her composure ; " but I suppose it may 
be accounted for in a very simple way. K you 
remember, yoiur visits were generally in the sum- 
mer—mine always in the winter." 

" Very true ; you used to pass several months 
at a time with them, did you not ?" 

Yes ; they are a charming family, and I regret 
much that, my present home being so f£ir from 
theirs, I have such rare opportunities of seeing 
them. I entertain a sincere regard for them all ; 
they have ever shewn me the greatest kindness, 
and ! should be most ungrateful, did I not feel 
both esteem and affection for them." 

" And I am sure it is amply returned ; for I 
^fi«n used to laugh, and tell them I was quite 
jealous, while they were speaking in such high 
terms of affectionate praise of you." 

" Oh, yes ; I know their kind partiaUty bUnded 
them to my many, many faults. I am fiilly sensible 
^ey think more highly of me than I deserve ; but 
^e incense of true adBfection is so gratifying an 
offering, that callous indeed must be the heart 
^hich can remain insensible to it ; mine at least is 
iiot made of such enviable materials. Would to 
Heaven it were !" 
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Ah 1 say not so. I can fancy nothing moi 
dreadful than a human being cursed with a real! 
insensible heart ; one dead to all the finer feelin( 
of our nature. What would this life be wort 
were we deprived of those kind offices, prompts 
by sympathy and friendship, and which we all r 
quire, more or less, from the affections of othei 
rendered doubly sweet and soothing, when we si 
and know those Uttle attentions sphng from ti 
warmth of heart and kindly feelings of the friei 
to whom we confide our sorrows ? How are tl 
bitterest trials and most fearful sufferings all 
viated, and rendered less poignant, by the swe 
soothings of some loved and valued friend ? Sura 
a sensitive and feeling heart is as great a blessii 
to the possessor, as to those whose afflictions hai 
been shared and softened by " 

" No, no ; a too sensitive heart has many trial 
and is often deeply, deeply wounded, even I 
sharing the sorrows of others." 

But the apathetic and callous can know litt 
of real happiness. I am certain an insensible dii 
position is not an enviable one." 

" It may be as you say, but still I think thc] 
are natures so wholly selfish, so entirely wrapt u 
in themselves, that the joys or sorrows of the 
fellow creatures neither take from, nor add to the 
store of happiness ; and indeed I have often ol 
served, that the most self-loving persons are geni 
rally the most contented, and the least disturbc 
by external things ; such griefs or pleasures as d 
not immediately interfere with their personal enjo^ 
ments pass by unheeded and uncared for, thoug 
perhaps, at the same time, those very sorrows c 
joys may raise to happiness, or sink to woe, thei 
nearest relatives or dearest fiiends." 
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" But surely you do not call such, an enviable 
state of existence ?" 

" I hardly know. I sometimes think it would 
be more conducive to a calm and peaceful state of 
mind, could we feel less and think more ; more of 
the head and less of the heart ; more of reason, 
and less of feeling ; and I much doubt if there 
wonM not be a greater share of happiness in the 
world than there is." 

" Then you mean to say, that could we weigh 
coofly every action, and not allow feeUng to in- 
terfere with reason, much of the misery arising 
from actions prompted by impulse, would be 
spared." 

" I think so." 

" And yet you do not always act upon that con- 
action." 
" I fear not." 

"Would you have saved the life of your friend's 
beloved and only child, had you waited to ask 
yourself what might be the probable consequence 
of following an impulse, which led you, at the risk 
of your life, to wrap the terrified boy in your own 
tess, when he ran shrieking and on flames into 
your apartment ? Was not that impulse ?" 

" Yes — no — I hardly think the action to which 
you allude could be called impulse ; it rather arose 
from alarm." 

" But still. Had you waited to call reason to your 
^d; had you acted as a cautious or self-loving 
person undoubtedly would, fears for your own safety 
plight have prompted you to avoid die danger, and 
instead of returning him but slightly injured to his 
agonized mother, at the expense of severe suflfer- 
to yourself, these parents might now be de- 
ploring the loss of their darling child." 
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** Oh, yes, yes! I do not like to recall tha. 
scene ; it was terrible — very terrible 1" 

" Pardon me, my dear Miss Banks, if I have 
given you pain. Believe me, I meant it not ; bui 
the case appeared to apply so exactly to our argu- 
ment, that I could hardly refrain from mentioning 
the noble deed, for in such a light I have always 
viewed it." 

" Call it rather a simple act of humanity." 

** Well, be it as you will ; but if all actions 
arising from impulse end as that did, we could 
hardly be justified in condemning the feeling." 

** But they do not always end well. You know 
Miss Bridgenorth, I believe ?" 

" Dear Hetty ! Oh, yes, to be sure !" 

" There is a creature of impulse — her every 
action is prompted by it ; and see the innumerable 
mischiefs she is for ever running into, simply from 
allowing her feeHngs to get the better of her rea- 
son, or rather, I should say, seldom calling reason 
to her aid, until it is too late." 

" I certainly must agree with you there ; but 
then she is such a dear, kind-hearted little crea- 
ture, one can scarcely be angry with her, let the 
consequence of her thoughflessness be what it 
may. You were one of the party she had so nearly 
drowned, by upsetting the boat when attempting 
to reach some water-lilies on Loader Lake, at Black- 
lands, were you not ?" 

" Yes ; and so sudden was the accident, that 
none of our party could tell how it happened. We 
all found ourselves in the water without being able 
even to guess by what means we came there. For- 
tunately another pleasure-boat was close to the one 
out of which we had been so unceremoniously 
thrown, and rendered us immediate assistance ; so 
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no greater ill axose from our immersion, than the 
fright, wet clothes, and a few colds ; but it mi^hthsiYe 
been otherwise, for five out of the eight were ladies, 
who would must undoubtedly have been drowned, 
but for the aid so promptly c^orded us. Bather a 
dear purchase those water-Ulies would have proved 
to poor Miss Bridgenorth, paid for by the death of 
eight human beings. They caught her eye — she 
never calculated their distance, but springing up, on 
the impulse which led her to covet the possession 
of such beautiful flowers, attempted to reach them ; 
but the sudden movement, and extra weight caused 
by her precipitate removal from one end of our 
light skiff to the other, gave it what sailors call a 
lurch, and away we all went. So much for impulse" 

" You certainly have the best of the argument, 
and I willingly resign the victory. Perhaps in 
foture I may be induced to view the subject in as 
sensible a light as .you do ; at all events, our dear 
friend Miss Bridgenorth is not exactly the person 
calculated to make one decide in favour of actions 
wising from that feeling; for, as you justly ob- 
serve, the griefs and troubles she is continually 
bringing upon herself, simply, as my brother often 
tells her, by never making use of her brains, is 
both painful and ridiculous. But here comes 
Augustus," continued Bertha, looking from the 
^ndow, " and " 

" I fear I have already intruded too long upon 
your time and kindness," said Esther, rising, while 
a faint blush passed over her usually pale cheek, 
Mid her hand slightly trembled, as she held it out 
towds Miss Murray. 

Nay, do not run away from me yet ; I have 
^ot asked half the questions I intended to try your 
patience with, about our friends in Devonshire/' 
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" Another time, Miss Murray — another tim< 
said Esther, hurriedly. " I have stretched my vi 
out to a most unconscionable lengthy consideri 
it is the first." 

" But I trust it -will not be the ktst; indee< 
think you have not used me well, in being able 
call this the Jirst; but as you will go, tell me wl 
I am to do, in regard to your proposed plan." 

"Will you be in the Elm-Tree Walk to-morr 
at three o'clock ?" 

" An earlier hour would suit me better." 

" Name your own time, then. I only m« 
tioned three, because I imagined it a part of 1 
day less likely to interfere with your morning 
afternoon arrangements than any other ; would o 
be better ?" 

** Twelve than either." 

" Then you promise to be in the Elm-Tree Wi 
to-morrow at twelve o'clock ?" 

" Certainly, if you wish it." 

** Thank you, Miss Murray ; I will be careful 1 
annoyance shall not be greater than can possil 
be helped." 

" Well, I leave the matter entirely in your haii( 
only I wish it could be avoided altogether." 

" Of two evils it is wisest to choose the lea 
and I do not hesitate in pledging my word for 
being the last. And now, good morning, M 
Murray, with many thanks for the kind and fra 
manner in which you have heard and granted w] 
must appear to you my most singular and unr 
sonable request." 

From any but you, Miss Banks, I cannot dc 
I should have considered such a proposal as v« 
singular, to say the least of it ; but I feel conviin 
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you weighed the matter well, before deciding upon 
such a course as you wish me to adopt ; and I 
^ be wholly guided by your better judgment, nor 
We any doubts about the result." 

"And I trust I shall not forfeit the good opinion 
you have formed of me. Once more, good morn- 
ing, Miss Murray; and may Heaven bless you!" 
So saying, Esther Banks hurried out of the room 
and house, before Bertha had time to return her 
affectionate adieu. 

And this, this is the splendid being whom my 
poor feeble-minded brother has dared to love. 
Love!" murmured Esther. ''Ah, well! better for 
Us fiature peace his thoughts and sensibilities are 
of so inferior a cast. This present infatuation will 
pass away, like many others ; but sorrow be to that 
man, whose mind is strong, and whose heart and 
feeKngs could fully appreciate, — should reallif love 
Bertha Murray, and not have that love returned. 
How bitter, bitter, would be the trial of such a 
one ? Love^unrequited must be — ^is, w," cried she, 
passionately, " is hard to bear !" 

"Ah, how strangely they are aUke in their 
glorious beauty ! — the same sweet voice, the same 
earnest look, the same noble, courtly, yet kind and 
graceful manner. Oh, that I had never, never — " 
flie last of the sentence was lost in a choking sen- 
sation, which almost overcame the sad soliloquizer ; 
and, casting herself on the green sod, she burst 
iiito an hysterical fit of weeping. 

Alas, for thee, poor Esther ! Many a kind and 
gentle heart like thine has been torn and broken ; 
many a young and beauteous head laid low ; many 
* feir and lovely being sent to the cold, dark, silent 
grave, ere half the joys of Ufe had opened to her 
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view, and that same oft-repeated question, "Of wh^ 
did she die T' replied to by that same oft-repeate- 
answer, " Consumption !** 

Oh! consumption! thou other name for a brokei 
heart. 

" This is wrong — ^wicked," said Esther, rising 
while a deep blush of shame and self-reproacl 
dyed her cheek, mounting to her very temples 
" This is self-degradation, indeed ! Oh, that ] 
could shake ofif these miserable feelings ; but the] 
gain strength every day, and I cannot, cannot helf 
it. That voice — oh ! XhdX sweet — sweet voice — sc 
low, so deep, so rich — so beautiful. I talk of mj 
poor brother s presumption ! Am I not as bad ? 
Yes, yes ; worse, much worse. I have sense enougl 
to see my own folly, and he has not. 

" Oh, that I coidd flee from myself! — this over- 
whelming sense of my own inferiority ; this tor 
mentingly debasing consciousness of loving, when 
it is not returned ! Oh, I cannot endure the con 
templation of such deep, bitter humiliation ! 'Tis i 
fierce struggle — grant, Heaven, I may have strengfi 
to bear up against it." 



CHAPTER rX. 

*'May I be permitted the deep honour of escortinj 
you, this balmy, love -inspiring morning, adore( 
and too beauteous Miss Murray," squeaked th 
small, thin, whistle-like voice of Botherem BankE 
as he approached, hat in hand, bowing to th 
ground. " Say but * Yes,* and make me the hap 
piest of your slaves." 
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"You are both complimentary and obliging, 
Mr. Banks/' replied Bertha, with difficulty repress- 
ing a smile, as she called to mind for what i^urpose 
she had consented to this meeting ; but remem- 
bermg the promise she had given his sister, to 
endure patiently the utmost annoyance his exceed- 
ing folly and overwhelming protestations of devo- 
tion, when suflfered to tfiie his own course un- 
checked, would subject her to, she restrained the 
rising smile, and presenting her hand, inquired 
kindly after his health. 

" Amiable and gracefully condescending — most 
charming of women !'* began Botherem ; but ere 
the sentence was finished, away darted the speaker 
to a flower-bed he espied at some hundred feet oflT. 

" Poor creature !" mused Bertha, " I would not 
^lingly wound his vanity, or pain his feelings ; 
hut it is far more cruel to him, than vexatious to 
me, thus allowing him to continue under the 
strange delusion that has given rise to his inces- 
sant persecutions of me, for so many months 
past 

" Esther Banks appeared so firmly convinced, 
that by letting him run his whole course of folly, 
scene I should have to endure, though annoy- 
ing and perhaps distressing, would bo the last dis- 
play of his grotesque absurdities — to me, at least, — 
that I will rather encourage than repel his advances. 
Miss Banks' is a far-seeing, clear-headed woman, 
I am certain she would not have proposed so 
extraordinary a mode of proceeding, had she felt 
the least doubtful concerning its result. 

" As I place entire confidence in her judgment, 
^ will I be wholly guided by her advice, though I 
fear it will prove a sad trial, not only to my en- 
during, but my risible faculties. However, as I 
F 
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havo pledged my word, I cannot recede, and i 
sooner this odd interview is over, the better for 
parties." 

These thoughts had been passing in fair Bertb 
head, while her adorer skipped oflf sam chapei 
(having laid it at her feet on his first approach) 
gather a splendid moss rose, his restless eye unf 
tunate lit upon, while endeavouring to look M 
Murray in the face, which said endeavour he 1: 
vainly attempted to perfect some half thousa 
times, and as often failed ; for, whether it was owi 
to certain strange nervous twitchings about ] 
own singularly beautiful orbs, or from causes evi 
way inexplicable, Botherem Banks was nei 
known, through the whole course of his life, 
have looked any human being directly in the &c 
and the consequence was, that instead of meet! 
the gaze of those with whom he conversed, 1 
visual organs were roving here, there, and evei 
where but towards the person who should ha 
been his object of observation. 

If this distressing state of agitating inability 
meet the eye of those he conversed with, assail 
him in the presence of ordinary acquaintance, wi 
must have been his suflferings at the moment whi 
standing in immediate proximity to her, *^ B 
soul's best idol?" 

Truly, truly it was dreadftd, almost beyond e 
durance. The rebel orbs would bear no control, b 
flew about most strangely to behold, now raised ( 
high, now dropping low, now gazing on vaoani 
in the northern quarter, now intently staring 
the blazing sun, as he shone out blindingly brig] 
from tjie sweet south, nor heeded how Sol mac 
him wink. 

Poor Botherem ! Oh, Uttle did the though 
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less multitude guess thy sufferings, caused by this 
shabby trick Dame Nature so unkindly played thee, 
made tenfold more poignant by the perfect con- 
viction thou entertained of thine eyes* great beauty, 
when kindly consenting to keep still and fixed. 

Ere Bertha had quite finished her mental col- 
loquy, Botherem Banks was again at her side ; and 
holding out the captured rose, exclaimed, " Fairest 
of the fair, receive this fairest of the flowers ! As 
she is queen of all gardens, so art thou queen of 
all hearts." 

" I can only repeat what I have just said, Mr. 
Banks," replied Bertha, " that you are both obliging 
aad complimentary. I receive your offering with 
^anks ; it is indeed most beautiful, and fully de- 
serves the title so frequently bestowed upon it 
Haveyou injured your hjuad ?" she continued, kindly, 
perceiving him thrust two of his fat fingers into 
his capacious mouth, and commence sucking them 
with a violence and velocity that threatened to 
remove the flesh from the bone, and caused the 
Mood to rush furiously into his sallow face, until 
his cheeks bore a striking resemblance to a pair of 
ill-grown winter apples — *' What is the matter ? 
I fear you have run a thorn from the rose-bush 
into your finger." 

"I have a thorn from two roses, one in my 
finger, the other in my heart ; but blessed be the 
Aguish I suffer from both." 

"You speak metaphorically, in one instance at 
'^ast; and I trust the anguish arising from the 
other is not more than can be borne. What shall 
1 do to reUeve your sufferings ? It is a most pain- 
fel thing, I know. Had you not better try to 
extract it?" 

Oh, no, no 1" 

f2 
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" No ! Why not ? If you leave the thorn in, ifc 
Tvill rankle^ and perhaps cause you great incon- 
venience/* 

" Ah, no ! most angelic of womankind ; it was 
in thy service I received my wound, and I glory to 
carry the scar about with me ; breathe but on the 
lacerated part, and instantaneous will be its cure." 

" Oh ! if that is all required for its recovery," 
said Bertha, laughingly complying with his strange 
request, " I should be more than cruel to refuse 
such slight, small aid ; but come, as the morning 
is so exceedingly fine, and I have only just left 
home, we will, if you feel disposed to accompany 
me, extend our walk beyond what I had originally 
intended, and stroll as far as Christie's nursery- 
ground. You have no objection, I suppose ?" 

" Objection !" ejaculated Botherem Banks, in a 
voice rendered almost inaudible, through deUght 
and emotion ; " objection, did you say, most 
adorable Miss Murray ? Ask the martyr approach-, 
ing his stake does he object to the suflferings he is 

about to undergo, and then '* 

Dear me, Mr. Banks, what very extraordinary 
comparisons you do draw ; where, in the name of 
all that is wonderful, can there be the slightest 
simiUtude between a martyr going to the stalce, and 
your taking a country walk with me this beautiful 
morning ?" 

Thus ! Both lead to happiness.'* 
Oh, that's it, is it ?'* said Bertha, gaily. " I 
fear I am but a dull listener at times, for I cannot 
always arrive with your own speed of thought at 
your (to me) rather mystical allusions ; but doubt- 
less the fault rests with me. I never was ready at 
solving riddles." 

Do I speak uninteUigibly ?" exclaimed Botherem, 
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in a voice that made his fair companion start. 
" Do I speak uninteUigibly ? Say the word again ; 
and let — oh, let me be more explicit I Let thy slave 
pour forth all the hidden secrets of his enraptured 
teart ; let him lay bare the hopes and fears that 
torture his devoted breast." 

" Pray, Mr. Banks, do try and talk like a sober, 
rational being. This strain of rhapsody is ill 
suited for the sensible realities of a rural walk in 
pursuit of health and amusement," said Bertha, 
endeavouring to look grave, but fcehng exceed- 
ingly disposed to indulge in a merry laugh ; be 
kind enough to remember, Mr. Banks, while ad- 
dressing me, that I am an amazingly straightfor- 
ward, unimaginative person ; and the less of alle- 
gory or highflights you indulge in when conversing 
^ith me, the more readily vrill it suit my somewhat 
limited understanding, and the better shall I bo 
pleased." 

" Your slightest wish, adored Miss Murray, has 
ever been the willingly obeyed law of thy slave's 
existence. Tell me — but tell me, in what form of 
Speech can a worm like me address the fairest 
daughter of our fallen race, and I will adopt it." 

" Precisely and exactly as all daughters of our 
fallen race should be addressed ; at least, all such 
as have no greater pretensions than my poor humble 
self." 

" Obliging, graceful, heavenly condescension !— 
may I dare to offer the assistance of my arm ?" 

" Doubtless ; and I thank you, too. The ascent 
of this slope is rather tiring, and I feel obliged for 
your timely proffered aid. I trust I shall not incon - 
Venience you by my additional weight," continued 
she, passing her hand through the extended arm 
Qf the now superlatively happy Botherem. 
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It was tlio first time he had eTer dreamed^^ 
thought, or i)resiiined to be so bold ; and only to^ 
imagine the state of ecstasy this shnple action thre^r^ 
our poor bewildered friend into, would be wholly^ 
utterly, and every way impossible. 

That she, tlio star of his existence, the belovei 
of his heart — she, his soul's idol, should be leaning" 
famiUarly on his arm, apologizing lest she should.- 
inconvenience him by accepting his proffered aid ; 
that he should be actuaUy walking side by sida 
with her his worshipped fair, was happiness fiff, far 
too great for his philosophy to bear unmoved. No, 
it could tiot be borne with any degree of ordinary 
composure ; Botherem felt it could not — poor fel- 
low! His feUcity was beyond his own control; 
he know not how to give it tongue in measured 
terms. 

He laughed, he talked, he pranced, he ambled, 
he capered ; he looked, (or rather tried to look,) 
he sighed, he puffed — ^grew red, grew pale, trem- 
bled, coughed, hemmed, panted, endeavoured to 
talk, and look again ; but not succeeding, dropped 
into a dead silence, and then, wholly unable either 
to suppress, or give vent to the overwhelming feel- 
ings of joyous deUght that had so completely taken 
possession of, and mastered him, be burst out into 
a violent fit of loud sobbing. 

Keally, Mr. Banks, you quite alarm me. What 
can possibly be the cause that so strangely agitates 
you?" said Bertha, terrified at the poor man's ex- 
cessive emotion. " Do, I entreat you, endea- 
vour to calm yourself, or I must leave you in 

search 

Leave me not — leave me not," gasped the 
almost suffocated Botherem. " I am better. Oh ! 
hoyf much better ? Those lucid drops have already 
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eased myover-wrouffht feelings. Pardon — ^pardon, 
fidrest of thy sex, mis momentary weakness ; but 
tJie fault is thine, too charming Bertha! This 
^eat, unlocked for, wondrous condescension, was 
xnore, £ar more, than my already excited brain and 
Agitated feelings could bear unmoved." 

" I am glad to see you recovering, Mr. Banks ; 
iDut could I have imagined the acceptance of your 
x^ery common act of courtesy would lead to such 
X>ainful results, believe me I should have declined 
xt altogether." 

Oh, fairest, most adored, most beloved, most 
^reverenced of womankind, what can I, what shall 
I say in thanks for thy beneficent, thy more than 
xnortal kindness, and soul-touching afifability ? 
Sere, on my knees, let me pour forth the love 
end gratitude, the deep devotion, the thriUing, 
absorbing, blessed torture of love and adoration, 
^hat at one moment tears my throbbing heart with 
cigony, the next, raises me above my fellow-men. 
Oh, Bertha, empress of my soul, bright beacon of 
xny earthly existence, star of my future destiny, 
liear me. 

" Nay, I rise not ; here will I he prostrate at 
thy beauteous feet ; here will I grovel in the dust ; 
3iere will I kiss the ground upon which thou 

Btandest, until — until '* Again the fit of blub- 

'bering overcame the hapless bard, and he wept 
long and loud. 

It certainly was -a great trial; one almost too 
much, even for Bertha Murray, accustomed as she 
had been to poor Botherem's ceaseless display of 
absurdity and folly, to witness with any degree of 
self-possession. 

Upon the first outbreak of his crying fit, she 
iras really not only grieved^ but alarmed, fearing 
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she might be inflicting more pain on her sir 
suitor than she had deemed his frothy nature ci 
ble of feoUng ; but when, like a chastised sch 
boy, he again began his bellowing, all such 1 
vanished, and she felt far more incUned to U 
than weei} ; nor can we blame her ; for, as he 
up his queer-coloured, tear-swollen face, on w 
the most irresistibly piteous expression was stro: 
depicted, sure never before did woman's eye 1 
on so hideous an object. 

Of all the pitiful, contemptible, ludicrous th 
in this world, is a very ugly, silly, mean-loo! 
little man, with a weeping visage, on his ki 
making love to a beautiful woman. 

•'Indeed, Mr. Banks," said Bertha, recove 
her self-possession by a determined effort, 
make me very uncomfortable. Rise, I beseech ; 
I can neither listen to, nor answer you, while 
remain in that position — ^pray rise !" saying w 
she involuntarily stretched forth her beautiful h 
as if intending to assist him. But, alas, no so 
did he catch sight of those fair fingers, than, 
all the quick fancies of a loving poet, imagi 
the hand so extended was intended for Mi 
salute, he seized upon that luckless member 
the avidity of a famished wolf, and comme 
such a furious assault of loud, and far-soun 
kisses thereon, that poor Bertha began to 
serious doubts concerning his sanity, and hec 
regretted having exposed herself to the wild \ 
lies of one who appeared to be little short 
lunatic ; but this feeling lasted only for a mon 
the grotesque was far too predominant to adn: 
aught like serious or fixed alarm, and, relea 
her imprisoned hand by an efibrt of i 
strength, she burst into a long and uncontrol 
fit of laughter. 
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"Am I mocked ?" screamed the now wretclied 
poet, starting to his feet. " No, no, it cannot be ; 
dearest Bertha, say this was but the momentary 
ebullition of your over- strained, too deeply excited 
feelings ; say your agitation at this trying scene, 
equalled, if not exceeded, my own ; say it — say it, 
beloved, adored Bertha, and ease my doubt-torn 
heart; say you do not scorn my agonizing love! 
Tell me — tell me," moaned he, again dropping on 
bis knees — *' tell me you intended not to mock me, 
if you would not see me stretched a miserable corpse 
before you." 

" Indeed, indeed, I had not the shghtest inten- 
tion of giving pain, I can assure you, Mr. Banks," 
replied Bertha, now really grieved at the woe-be- 
gone look, the distress and despair so strongly 
painted on the swollen countenance of her abject 
adorer; "but if you will throw yourself into such 
^ery extraordinary attitudes, it is quite impossible 
to listen, and look with any degree of gravity or 
^Qiposure. I fear it will be long ere we reach the 
of our walk, if, instead of using your feet you 
persist in keeping a kneeling position. Kise, I 
o^ce more entreat you, Mr. Banks. I really can 
endure these violent outbursts no longer ; and if 
you y^iii not speak and act like a rational creature, 
^ iiaust positively wish you good morning, and 
return home." 

Stay, yet one moment — stay, angelic Bertha, 
^^press of my soul; listen, oh, Usten, to the earnest 
P^^adings of thy humblest worshipper. Thus will I 
^®^ain glued to the earth until you consent to be 
^\ne — ^mine for ever — oh, the ecstatic thought, be 

^itie — ^be mine, and " 

*^ Hold, hold, Mr. Banks ! this is going a Httle 
far ; what, may I ask, have you ever discovered 
F 3 
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in my manner towards yourself, which could, hj 
any possibility, be construed into other feeling than 
that of friendship ? Surely you could not so feur 
have misunderstood mo as to imagine I entertained 
any sentiment in reference to yourself/ but that of 
friefidship ; or that my patient endurance of your 
rather strange, and somewhat intrusive attentions, 
proceeded from any other aiotive than an unwilling* 
ness to wound your self-love, or inflict pain. If, 
unfortunately, you have allowed yourself to Ml 
into the distressing error of supposing I regarded 
you in any light but that of a friendy I am seriously 
grieved, and the sooneV you are undeceived, the 
better will it be for your own happiness, and my 
peace." 

Could any one less interested than Bertha Mur- 
ray, in this, to her, now vastly annoying scene, 
have beheld poor Botherem Banks, it is rather 
difficult to say what impression the figure of our 
kneeling suppliant might have made upon his 
iipagination, whether of pity, contempt, fear, sym- 
pathy, or overwhelming merriment. 

There he sprawled rather than knelt ; his goggle 
eyes stretched wide, very wide, open; his large 
mouth bearing the exact appearance of a butterfly- 
catcher in the act of seizing its prey ; his great 
hands clfisped with such determined energy, as to 
force the broad flat square fingers of the one hand, 
into the fat on the back of the other. Those said 
hands extended considerably beyond limit, or 
boundary, of both wristband and coat-cufF. His feet, 
alack — those feet, those never-ending sources of 
mental lament, and inward repining to the unfor- 
tunate possessor — working about with steam-wheel 
rapidity; ay, with such inconceivably nervous 
Velocity did Botherem uhift them from loft to rights 
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and back again from right to left, that tho termina- 
tions to his fair naukeens, although he had token 
especial care to select and don tho longest pair of 
Jiis entire stock, were so completely ensconced 
-mthin the mouth of his capacious boot-top, that 
the wearer's legs presented an appearance far better 
adapted to support the body of some huge eol- 
:fi8her, than the weeping wooer of a lady fair. 

Gentle maiden, say, oouldst thou have beheld 
such an one suing at thy feet, asking for thy love, 
and looked grave the while ? Surely, surely not ; — 
need pardon be entreated for sweet Berthas mirth? 
You answer, " No." 

" You cast me oflF— you scorn my love — ^you ridi- 
cule my suflferings — ^you condemn me to death, — 
a death of Ungering torture, of unbearable agony. 
Gruel, cruel, heartless, insensible, obdurate woman ! 
Hear me — Usten to my spirit-broken pleadings ! 
Give me but one Htde ray of hope, one spark of 
consolation; say you wiU pause ere I am con- 
signed to hapless, hopeless, dcurk, black, rayless, 
"bitter, bitter woe; let me but hope, and I will 
ascend the highest mountain, I will dive into the 
fearful whirlpool ; I will beard the fierce lion in 
his den; court cold, hunger, pain; watch the live- 
long night midst howling winds and pelting storms ; 
I wUl brave danger in every form, and glory in 
my trials ; I will crawl to the world's end on my 
hands and knees, to gain one Uttle smile, one smile 
of approbation, one blessed word of cheering hope; 
Bid, oh, bid me hope !" 

" Indeed, I cannot ; if by liope you mean a re- 
turn of that affection you so lavishly force upon me. 
I tell you, Mr. Banks, clearly and distinctly, and I 
would have you to consider it as my final, unalter- 
ftUe answer, that he^ovAfriendsMjp I have nothing 
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to give you. I tell you again, I grieve to inflict 
unnecessary pain, and would willingly avoid so 
doing were it i^ossible; but as you seem deter- 
mined to persist in thiiddng time may make some 
change in my sentiments, I must enforce upon you 
the utter fallacy of cherishing so mistaken an idea ; 
and the sooner you allow tlie reaUty of what I am 
now saying to impress itself upon your imagination, 
so much sooner will you be enabled to shake off 
the unfortunate infatuation under which you are 
now suffering." 

" And this, this, is your fixed, determined, most 
cruel resolve ?'* 

"It is." 

" Unalterable ?" 

" I have already told you so." 

" Can nothing move you ? — no prayers soften 
your inexorable decree ?" 

" Keally, Mr. Banks, this is but prolonging an 
already painfully lengthened, and distressing scene ; 
if you will not drop the subject, now and for ever, 
1 must do what I would willingly, most willingly 
avoid, — leave you in displeasure, and meet you 
hereafter as a stranger." 

" Alas — alas ! and this is the end of all my fond 
anticipations ! This is the last hour in which I dare 
indulge one, one thought of happiness — one more 
dream of bliss ! Oh, why was I born ?" whimpered 
he ; " why am I suffered to draw the hated breath of 
life, or longer look upon the loathed light of 
day ?" 

" Pray, Mr. Banks, endeavour to shake off this 
foolishly morbid feeling you are so vainly giving 
way to. Such words as those you have just uttered 
are not only wrong, but wicked — ^nay, almost im- 
pious. Why will you, by thus obstinately persisting 
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! to indulge a passion, you know full well can never 
be returned, mar your own haiipinoss, and distress 
those who wish you well?" 

"Happiness ! Talk of happiness to mo ! to tlio 
i»Tetch whom your cold, cruel disdain has driven to 
distraction ! Oh, woman, woman ! where are all 
thy boasted sensibilities ? — or is she, this fairest 
daughter of creation, the only one that knows it 
Hot?" 

"I trust, Mr. Banks, I am neither without sen- 
silility nor feehng ; and if I have appeared less 
Srentle or less kind than I might, or should have 
done, I can only say I am truly sorry, but you left 
^e no middle course. If I have seemed harsh and 
liasty, I crave your pardon. Farewell ; I trust we 
Part as Mends." 

" No, no ; we part not so ; stay yet one moment 
longer." 

"For what purpose ? Nay, suffer me to go," said 
-Qertha, endeavouring to remove her dress from the 
^tjong grasp Botherem had just fixed upon it. 
Pray, release me ; I would be gone." 
"Not until I have your promise, your sworn 
l>x:omise !" shouted Botherem, starting to his feet — • 
3>romise," continued he, looking very wild, "that 

>rou " 

"I will promise nothing, Mr. Banks," exclaimed 
-«CTtha, angrily. "I have told you how exceedingly 
^fiensive and imbecoming this violence is. I will 
f^ot be compelled, against my own judgment and 
^^^clination, to pledge my word for what hereafter I 
^^ay, perhaps, repent." 

"Pardon, pardon!" whined Botherem, in hid 
^08t abject tone ; " pardon, I beseech thee, the 
errors of a wretch, thou, thy beauteous self, hast 
^ven to desperation. Bear with me yet a litfle 
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longer — hear my last, my dying request, nor tun 
with loathing from thy wretched slave !" 

" If you have a request to make, Mr. Banks, 
replied Bertha, kindly, pleased at hearing him re 
turn so readily to his own natural voice, and pe 
culiar mode of speech, and really feeling relieves 
by this change from his late manner, *^ I voll readil; 
— ^most readily — grant your demand — that is to sa} 
should it be within my power so to do." 

*' It is within your power." 
Then name it." 

Attend yourself ! be present at my funeral !" 
Merciful powers, Mr. Banks ! you really ram 
ble on most strangely. Ask me to be a moume 



" I do not desire you to be a mourner. No ; too 
too happy will you be, when I, swept like a worth 
less reptile from this earth's bright face, lie moul 
dering in the cold and silent grave." 



dictory. If I attend your fimeraJ, you will surel; 
give me credit for being a mourner — at least th* 
while, though but to keep up appearances; an( 
how is it possible you can be mouldering in th 
grave whUe the obsequies of your interment ar» 
only in progress ?" 

''I cannot follow your argument; my brai 
reels, my temples throb, the hand of death is upoi 
me ; I sink to the dark abyss of dissolution, an< 
there is none who will stretch forth a hand to aii 
me or to save !" 

" You draw a gloomy picture of your own sac 
state, Mr. Banks; but though you view it with i 
jaundiced eye, I fear you would find a difficult tas] 
to make others think your dying day so very nea 
as you yourself seem determined to imagine it 




contra 
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"Mock on — scorn, sneer, revile, upbraid ! 'tis all, 
'tis all the same to me ! Grim death's relentless, 
icy hand is tightly grappling at my broken heart, 
and soon shall all my sorrows cease— my woes be 
laid at rest !" 

"Well, Mr. Banks, if you will have it so, I cer- 
tainly cannot be rude enough to contradict, nor 
mainly try, (for vain, I am sure, would be the at- 
tempt, in your present frame of mind,) to argue you 
out of such sepulchral thoughts as it is your i)re- 
sent will and pleasure to indulge in ; but would it 
not be as polite, after having raised my curiosity, to 
gratify it, by telling me what the request is you so 
earnestly wish me to grant." 

" Have I not already informed you ?" groaned the 
TOtched, and now wrathftd Botherem ; ** have I not 
just made it ? and have you not refused T* 

"Doubtless ; but it is quite out of the power of 
possibility to imagine, for one instant, that you 
ooold be in earnest, while making so strange a de- 
inand; ask me to do anything that has reason in it, 
and you will find I am not so selfish as to refuse." 

" One more favour I have to beg, which you 
must — nay, shall, grant !" 

"WeU." 

"Place my elegy in your last new album I Will 
you do it ?" 

" Why, one request is as singular as tlie other ; 
but who is to write it ?" 
"Indeed — indeed, none other than myself!" 
"Nor 

"Yes, and sadly plaintive shall it be !" 

"But, surely, you would not wish me to put the 
elegy of a living man among " 

" Do you still deny my last, for ever laat^ peti- 
tion?" 
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" Undoubtedly ; because I cannot comply." 

"All, all, refused and scorned! Oh, Bertl 
Murray ! cruel, but too well beloved, may you nev< 
feel such tortures as now rack thy slighted, thoug 
faithful, faithful lover !" saying which, he struck h 
poorforehead such a blow, as to cause his diminuti^ 
frame to stagger and reel under the infliction, an 
darting off at full speed, he never halted unti 
gaining his own apartment, and locking the doo: 
he threw himself violently on his bed, and one 
more fell a weeping. 

" Poor creature !" said Bertha, gazing after him- 
" poor creature ! Well may such a woman asEsthe 
Banks feel ashamed of a thing like that; on 
would think it scarcely possible they could be brc 
ther and sister ; she is as superior a being, a 
he is immeasurably inferior !" 

" I trust, sincerely trust, she was right though 
when she assm'ed me of her firm conviction tha 
nothing serious would ensue from my positive de 
nial of his suit and here, despite any lurkinf 
misgivings that forced themselves upon her mind 
fair Bertha could not suppress a smile at the ab 
surd idea of accepting such a droll for her lord em 
master. 



CHAPTEE X. 

" Dear me," said Mrs. Banks, suddenly looking up 
from the desk, at which she was busily arranging hei 
biUs, and peeping over her spectacles at Esther, who 
sat opposite, quietly engaged upon some plain piece 
of needle-work — dear me, what can all that noise 
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be about ? I'm sure I hear Botherem's voice, and 
is not that his bell ringing so furiously ? I ani 
afraid something is the matter ; do go Esther^ and 
see if anything is -wrong/* 

" Pray, don't be alarmed, mamma ; it is only poor 
Botherem in one of his fits of inspiration, or despe- 
ration" replied Esther, smihng, and lowering her 
voice at the last word, do not trouble yourself to 
come up ; I will go and see what he wants." 

" There is something the matter with Mr. Bo- 
therem," said a pair of pretty housemaids, flying 
up the kitchen stairs, and almost knocking Esther 
down in their eagerness to find out what ailed the 
poet, as they invariably called Botherem. " Per- 
haps he's ill, miss ; I never heard him ring his 
bell so afore." 

" No, no ; he is not ill, Sarah. Go back and finish 
your dinner ; I will see what my brother wants, I 
trust there is nothing very particularly wrong — go 
down stairs again." 

"Yes, miss;" and away scampered the two dam- 
sels. 

"Oh, dear— oh, dear! what shall I do? Oh, 
that nasty stuflf! Will no one come to me? I 
shall die ! No, I shan't — yes, I shall. Oh, dear ! 
Do, pray, some kind body come to me. I am 
dying — I am dying !" 

"What's the matter, Botherem?" said Esther, 
approaching his bed ; " you seem very ill ; are you 
in much pain ?" 

" Oh, yes ; oh, yes ! I'm torn to pieces ; that 
abominable, nasty stuff ! I never would have 
^uched it, if I could have guessed how it would 
■ — oh, dear — oh, dear !" 

"What can I do to reheve you ?" said Esther, 
^dly, with much difficulty suppressing a smile ; 
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for though blessed by nature with one of the Id 
and most feeUng hearts, Esther Banks was 
keenly alive to a sense of the ridiculous, and g 
never was a more absurd figure beheld by n 
eyes than the grotesque form of poor Bother 
that moment. 

There he sat, in the middle of his bed, ro 
to and fro, his red hair bedewed with perspin 
his glassy, stupid eyes distended beyond thei 
ginal rotundity, his little pug nose drawn uj 
such intense force, as almost to render the 
thing invisible, his large mouth propelled 
until the corners quite met the extreme ec 
his lower jaw ; his great, fat, white hands, m 
most blue with terror rather than poison, gra 
a wash-hand basin, which ho held convulsive! 
tween his knees, the knees themselves bein; 
vated to nearly a level with his cheeks, of i 
sity brought the sufferer* s face within the b 
concavity, and as he peeped ruefully over iU 
uttering ihe most grievous groans and unhei 
noises imaginable, Esther, with all her very bes 
ings in play, was wholly unable, upon taking 
cond look at poor Botherem's contorted visaj 
repress the rising smile, which, passing ove 
features before she had sufficiently turned her 
to avoid his observation, caught the unhappy 
attention, who, giving a, piteous moan, sani 
upon his pillow, and bursting into tears exclaic 

Oh, I am dying — I am dying ! Must all poet 
poison themselves for love be laughed at, ridi< 
and held in derision ? Oh, Bertha, Bertha ! 
have you not to answer for ?" 

" Poison ! Botherem, what do you mean by 
You surely have not been wicked enough U 
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"Yes, yes I have ; but I did not think it would 
make me so siok, or I should never have tried it. 
Oh, dear — oh, dear ! it is so unpoetical to bo sick. 
Oh, dear, dear, dear ! what shall I do ?" 

"For mercy sake, Botherem, tell me what you 
have been taking, before it is too late !" 

"Laudanum, laudanum, laudanum !'* repUed he, 
mth a groan and shake of the head between each 
word, as if it were very nasty indeed. 

"What did you take it out of?" 

" This !" producing from among the bedclothes 
a very, very small phial, with not quite half the 
contents gone. " Oh, dear !" 

In a glance Esther perceived there was nothing 
like danger to be apprehended, for had he swal- 
lowed the entire contents of that diminutive bottle, 
it could have wrought no greater evil than giving 
him a good sound sleep ; and so, thinking the best 
way to silence his terrors would be, to draw him 
into conversation, she seated herself by his bed- 
side, and parting the damp hair from his poor 
clammy forehead, began by asking him where he 
had procured the laudanimi from. 

" I always keep it by me to cure the toothache." 

" And have you taken half of what was in that 
bottle?"- 

" No ; I had used some of it before." 

"But surely, dear Botherem, you did not in- 
tend to poison yourself ?" 

"No answered he, looking very foolish — " I 
did not mean to destroy myself, but I thought that 
if the laudanum woidd throw me into a kind of 
dumber, and I could He for two or three days like 
one in a trance, looking pale and interesting, she 
^ght be implored to come and see me, when, per- 
haps^ taking pity on my sufferings^ and thinking 
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me rcalhj dead, her affection for me would return, 
and as conscience smote her for her cruelty to one 
who had loved and died for her, she might wish 
me alive again, and then when I did recover, — oh 
dear, oh dear, I feel so sick !" 

" Never mind, dear Botherem, it will all pass 
away, and to-morrow you may feel as well as ever 
you did in your Ufe.'* 

"No no ; existence has no charms for me now.* 
Do not say so ; there is much of happiness 
store for you yet." 

" But should it ever come to Bertha's ears, t33.«* 
I had been so — so sick — she would scorn me mo^ 
than ever." 

" I do not think Miss Murray unkind enough ^ 
scorn any human being. It is not because 
cannot return your affection that she scorns yc^ 
dear Botherem — believe me." 

'* Oh, dear ! could I but have thought it wot^^ 
make me feel so very ill ! Oh, what shall 
do?" 

" Drink this," said Esther, offering him a nwr::^ 
ture she had been down stairs to fetch, and whic^ 
she knew would be of service to him. 
What is it, Esther ?" 
Never mind, dear Botherem, take it." 

" Then you really think I am dying ?" 
Indeed, I think no such a thing ; in my opinio^ 
you never, never were further from it in your Ufe ^ 

" I am glad of that, for there can be no doub^ 
suicide is a great sin." 

" Do not talk about it, Botherem — the bare ide^ 
is enough to make one shudder." 

" Yes, so it is ; but remember, Esther, I had n ^ 
intention of killing myself." 

" I sincerely hope you had not,~nay, I am sm^ 
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yoa could never have entertained 80 terrible a no* 
tion, not even for a moment." 

"Indeed, indeed, I only meant to throw myself 
into a state of interesting insensibility, as I told 
you before, that Bertha might relent ; but I am 
afraid I was wrong." 

" There can be no doubt about that, Botherem ; 
but, come, drink .what is in the glass ; it will do 
you good — I assure you it will." 

" Are you certain, dear Esther ? " asked Botherem, 
who had been for the last five minutes stirring, 
peeping, and tasting, as if he feared there might be 
^me more of the nasty stuff that had made him so 
ill at the bottom. Must I drink it all ?" 
"If you can." 

"There!" said Botherem, tossing it off— "I havo 
drank the whole, and 'tis not so bad either." 

"It is not bad at all, Botherem dear; it will re- 
lieve you of that unpleasant feehng of nausea under 
"^hioh you are now suffering ; and, perhaps, before 
long, cause you to drop off into a refresliing sleep." 

" Ah, that's all very well, and very kind of you, 
dear Esther 1 But suppose 13ertha should ever find 
Out I had been so sick ?" 

"But she never shall find it out; there is no 
one to tell her. Mamma is very busy with her 
accounts, the girls are all out — gone to a fancy 
show — and probably may not be back until late in 
the evening, by which time you will be well enough 
to be up and dressed, the servants are at dinner, 
and, be quite sure, you need not fear me." 

" Oh ! no, no, dear Esther, I can always put con 
fidence in you ; but then, think of the horrid dis- 
grace — ^I shall never recover it. Oh, dear ! to be 
80 sick, — ^how unpoetical !" 
" Indeed, I differ from you there, Botherem ; — a 
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love-sick poet is a thing that has been talked c 

ever since tlie world began." 

** True, true — yes, so it has ; but then that doe 
not mean thin sort of sickness/' moaned Botheren 
looking wofiiUy at the basin. Mental^ not physi 
cal sickness is what people mean when they mab 
use of that expression. Oh, dear ! if she ihod 
ever find it out, I should die with shame." 

Now do not agitate and distress yourself un 
necessarily, dear Botherem ; you are grieving fo 
what will never happen. Instead of lamentioj 
about imaginary ills, you ought to be most gratefe 
your fooUshly imprudent act brought no worse K 
suits than that which you so pathetically deploy 
Miss Muiray need never know a word of the ma 
ter, imless, indeed, you or I choose to tell he 
which I fancy is not very likely." 

Ah, no !" sighed Botherem, settling his ho 
comfortably on his pillow, as he felt the soothi^ 
influence of Esther's draught steal pleasingly o^ 
him — " Ah, no ! she need never know it ; but tb 
I shall fancy she does, and feel so ashamed of m 
self whenever I meet her out or see her at churc 
Oh, if it would but have thrown me into a tranc 
how different might things have been !" 

" If you will only Usten patiently to me, and 1 
guided by my advice, all that which you seem \ 
much to dread may be avoided. I have a plan i 
my head, Botherem, I think you will approve ;- 
what do you say to leaving home for a few months 1 

" Oh, I should like it beyond all things ; bi 
how can it be managed ?" 

" Why, don't you know our dear old Mend M 
Bland has given me an invitation to " - 

" Yes, but he don't want me when he asks you 

''I will arrange that, dear Botherem. A fb 
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days back, Mrs. Wellford wrote to request I would 
come and stay the summer with her. I had made 
up my mind to refuse, but now it strikes me tliat 
if I write to Mr. Bland, saying, we will botli spend 
a few weeks with him — should you feel yourself 
comfortable, and you get on tolerably well with the 
kind old man, I can leave you there, as Fairborough 
lies exactly in the road to Dellwood, and pay my 
visit to Mrs. Wellford. What say you, Botherem ? 
do you agree to it ?" 

** Oh, yes, yes j when shall we go ?" 

"Why, the sooner the better, I think." 

"Is Fairborough a very beautiful place ?" 

"Exceedingly beautifiil. Mr Bland's grounds 
are close to the sea-side, and the scenery is lovely 
beyond description." 

"Is he a nice man ?" 

" One of the dearest, most kind-hearted creatures 
in existence." 

"And do you think I shall be able to do as I 
lile when I am there ?" 

" Oertainly, — there is no human being to con- 
trol you ; he never interferes with his visitor's pur- 
suits, and so long as you do not keep him waiting 
for his meals, you will never find him out of hu- 
Xttour." 

"Are there any ladies in the house ?" 

"None — not one. Mr. Bland, you know, is a 
bachelor, and excepting an excellent old woman 
^ho is his housekeeper, and the female servants, 
you will find few women's tongues to interrupt 
your studies." 

" Oh," ejaculated Botherem, " I am glad of that; 
I fear I shall come to hate liie whole sex ! My 
beart is broken — my affections laid waste — life has 
no charms for me now." 
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Indeed, I muat not have you talk so, Botherei 
There is much of happiness in store for you ye 
who knows but that you may find some blue-eye 

fair-haired maiden to supply the place of " 

Cease, cease, sister! — such words from any 
you would be a downright insult. Name it not, I i J 
plore you, name it not. My heart is crushed ; x: 
hopes, all hopes of happine^is, withered and gono- 
gone for ever !" 

Well, I trust you will tell a different tale t 
fore three months have past away ; indeed, I fe 
sure you will." 

" Never, never ; misery is my portion, an ea« 
grave my doom !'* 

Come, come, dear Botherem, you must a. 
give way to such thoughts as these; you know wh. 
the old song says, ' A lover rejected, a new lo^ 
may get,* and I wager my Milton, that long cj 
you return from Fairborough, some damsel, pasj 
ing fair, shall have captivated your sensitive heart 

" Such words are treason against her I love." 
Eemember what your favourite Shakspeare sayi 
* That men have died from time to time, and wome 
too — and worms have eat them, — ^but not froi 
love*" 

That *s false ; nien do die from love.*' 

" I think not ; 'men, at least, seldom die of lov« 
though women may and poor Esther sighed. 

" Quite the reverse, Esther. Men feel love fe 
more deeply than your sex.** 

" Nay, nay, Botherem, women suffer love ; me 
only feel it, or fancy they do." 

*^ Wrong, wrong, dear sister, as our minds ai 
stronger, so are our passions more intense !" 

" But then, those passions and feelings are moi 
diversified. A man fancies he loves — goes fort 
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into the world — and business, occupation, pleasure 
—a thousand things come in the way to attract his 
attention and divert his thoughts ; but woman, 
when she loves, cannot throw her sorrows from 
her. The very habits of woman's existence serve 
to strengthen and increase that love, which too 

often ^Well, well, dear Botherem," said Esther, 

blushing at her own earnest manner of discussing 
the subject, '^perhaps you may be right, after all. 
It would be far better for us, were we to think less 

about such things than we do." 
"Not so. Love is the most beautiful feeUng our 

matures are capable of." 
"How much of misery might be spared us, 

could we but reason hefore we love, instead of 

f^fterr 

True; but then it would be no longer loveT 
Quite right, Botherem ; love and reason rarely 

^©et together, or what shall we say to love at first 

sight." 

**Tis an uncontrollable passion," sighed Bothe- 
rem. 

'*It w," thought Esther. 

**Do you think Bertha Murray was ever in 
love ?" 

That is a difl&cult question to answer." 

Oh, she is very beautiful !" groaned the poet. 

Perfectly beautiful!" 

And I shall never see her more !" 

Oh, yes, you will." 

But why should I wish it ? The sight of her 
lovely face would only open my wounds afresh, 
^o, I mil never behold her again !" 

^*Time heals all sorrows; and that which, per- 
^^ps, appears almost unbearable at the beginning 
Pf the year, may be looked upon with calm complu- 
a 
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cency at the end of it. Time will do that for u 
which nothing else can ; and grateful ought we t< 
be that it is so." 

" Some woes time may cure ; but sUghted love 
never." 

" It will soften the poignancy of our suflferingfi 
if it cannot remove them altogether." 
Not such sorrows as mine." 

"Oh, yes, Botherem, and a thousand times 
greater." 

" Will you tell me that man or woman exists 
whose heart, torn and broken like mine, could dar< 
be presumptuous enough to hope for aught lik< 
peace on this side of the grave ?" 

Many a one — far, far more miserable than yoi: 
now think yourself, have lived to see bright and 
happy days, and looked back with shame and re- 
pentance at the time, when, almost impiously^ 
they gave way to what they then thought hopeless 
misery, nor humbly placed reUance on a merciful 
Providence that never fails to aid us in our utmost 
hour of need." 

** Ob, you know not what it is to love, dear 
Esther, or you would not speak of happiness to 
me !" 

" Our sorrows are our own," thought poor 
Esther, ** and well it should be so. I would not 
for worlds have others guess my utter wretched- 
ness." 

" Well, Botherem," said his sister, after a 
pause, in which many sad thoughts had crowded 
unbidden on her mind, "I think we have dis- 
cussed this matter long enough ; suppose you try 
and go to sleep." 

Not yet, not yet — have much to tell you ; be- 
sides, I like talking to you when we are alone ; for 
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Qo one seems to listen^ and take such interest in 
Die as you do, dear Esther. You really are very 
lind— very." 

"I wish to be so, Botherem; but our feeUngs 
AQd actions are not always in unison ; at least I am 
afraid mine are not." 

"When did you say we should start for Sus- 
sex ?" 

''About the middle of next week." 

''And shall you be obliged to leave me there ?" 

" Why not ?" 
Because I should feel much more comfortable 
^'^you could manage to stay." 

'* Oh, you know the distance between Dellwood 
and Fairborough is a mere nothing ! We shall often 
see each other ; besides, when you are once there, 
I know you will be in no hurry to run away, and 
Diy visit will not exceed two months at Mrs. Well- 
ford's, as I wish to get back before the autumn ; so 
that supposing, instead of gomg on to Dellwood, I 
^ere to remain that time at Mr. Bland's, why, I 
should leave you there, after all, for I am certain 
he -will not let you off under four or five months at 
'^ast, nor will you, I am convinced, be in any hurry 
^ leave Fairborough, it is such a sweet place." 

With plenty to amuse one ?" 
. Everything you can think of Fishing, hunt- 
^^8, shooting, rowing, gardening, if you feel dis- 
P^>sed." 

*^ No, no — I shall have nothing to do with gar- 
^^Uing ; it spoils one's hands so." 

Well, that you can please yourself about. Mr. 
^land wont insist upon your using the spade, I'll 
^^nture to say ; he is too fond of gardening him- 
^^If, to require much assistance — ^from visitors, at 
least." 

02 
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*' Has he a good library ?" 
" Excellent." 

" And you really think I shall be able to exist 
there ?" 

"Not only exist y dear Botherem, but be very 
happy ; at least, if you are not, it will be your own 
fault." 

" Happy," groaned Botherem, " happy, while I 
drag about this weary chain of misery !" 

" Pooh, Botherem ! don't talk of chains and 
misery ; it makes one think of prisons and con- 
victs. Do not allow your mind to dwell upon such 
dismal tilings, or you will never be able to shake 
off your present low spirits;" 

"And am I not a prisoner. One doomed for 
life to wear out the remnant of my weary, wretched 
being, in the dark dungeons of that ruthless tyrant, 
Love ! — the most relentless, obdurate, and vindic- 
tive despot that ever cursed our earth." 

"Dear Botherem, how suddenly you veer about 
in your opinions. You said, not half an hour ago, 
love was the greatest blessing this life oould give." 

" Oh, prosperous love ! But slighted! — who shall 
bear and live ?" 

"Thousands, and tens of thousands, do every" 
day, Botherem; and yet Hve — ay, live seeminglf 
gay, joyous, and happy — while none would gues* 
them other than they appear." 

"It is easy to talk, Esther, but not so easy Xx> 
act. Had your heart been tortured, torn, lacerated, 
and broken like mine, you would tell a different tale. 
Believe me, you would." 

" Perhaps we think differently on that point ; 
but take my advice, make a determined effort to 
shake off this melancholy under which you are now 
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suffering ; and believe me, if you cannot succeed 
wholly, you will in part." 

"I have no power to rouse myself. My spirit 
is crushed. All seems dreary, blank, and dark. I 
feel as if a wide abyss was yawning to receive me, 
into which I must fall, never more to rise ! This 
world has no charms for the wretched, heart-wrung 
Botherem now ! No ; life and all its joys are past 
away !— -Sorrow is my portion ! I look for naught 
but misery on this side of the grave ! Oh — oh !" 

*'Well, Botherem, dear, I shall leave you now," 
said Esther, perceiving his eyelids begin to wink — 
"no one shall come to disturb you for an hour or 
two ; and I trust by the evening you will be quite 
well again." 

I do feel sleepy — very sleepy. May it not be 
the sleep of death creeping over me ?" murmured 
Botherem, closing his eyes, and burying his head 
comfortably in the midst of his pillow. 

"Rather the sleep of brandy-and-water," smiled 
Esther to herself. " Poor feUow ! it will all be 
right now," continued she, stealing softly to the 
door, and gently closing it after her ; " would that 
every one in this world could shake off their sor- 
rows as soon as he will. What a strangely con- 
structed mind Botherem's must be," mused his 
sister. " I will venture to predict that, ere this day 
month, he will be as gay and happy as ever he was 
in his life. Well, well, I hardly know if such tem- 
peraments are to be envied or not ; but I suspect 
they are. Surely those who think and feel as Bo- 
therem does, can have no idea what real sorrow is. 
I must let Miss Miuray know how it has all ended, 
for I am sure she will feel anxious concerning him. 
She is far too kind-hearted and considerate, to be 
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wholly indiflferent, even about one who has tor- 
mented her like our poor Botherem. Her annoy- 
ances, I trust, are over for ever from that quarter. 
When he is once domesticated at Fairborough, he 
will think no more about Bertha Murray, than ii 
she had never existed. Well, I do think he is to 
be envied," sighed Esther — " I really do !" 



CHAPTER XI. 

" Do not give way to your feelings in this manner, 
dear mother," said Augustus Murray, gently rais- 
ing the head of the weeping Mrs. Darcey from hit 
shoulder, and placing her on a chair ; " it quite im- 
mans me to see you so distressed ; besides, I don i 
think it altogether kind in allowing me to leave 
home under tibe conviction that I am the cause o 
so much grief and suffering to those I love sc 
well." 

" Dear Augustus, pray do not speak harshly U 
manmia. She is not well, and this parting is almos 
too much for her." 

Harshly ! Bertha, did I speak harshly? For 
give me, dear mother," continued the young man 
drawing a chair close to Mrs. Darcey, and throwinj 
his arms affectionately round her neck, while he kisse( 
the fast- falling tears from her pale cheek — " for 
give me, dearest mother, if I have uttered one won 
that sounded unkindly, but really I feel anythin( 
rather than happy, this morning. I don't kno^ 
how it is, I never left home so reluctantly before 
I think it is Ustening to those sad prognostics yoi 
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have both been pouring into my ears for these last 
two hours, that makes me so crusty. But, cheer 
up ! dear mother," cried he, attemi)ting to assume a 
cheerfulness he was far from feeUng, " three short 
years, as the Scotch girl says to her lover, ' will 
soon wheel roun',' and then you'll have mo back 
again." 

Dear Augustus, you were gone nearly four 
years last time." 

** Well, dear mother, a year more or less, among 
a number, is no such great matter — say four. 
What then ? I shall only be that much older, 
a,nd, for aught you know, that much wiser and better 

not even to hint at a large stock of gravity I may 

oliance to lay up in the interim. So put all these 
supposable advantages, likely to accrue to me in the 
Course of those four years, versus the disadvantages 
^9^ot likely to accrue to you by my absence, and I 
xnust say I think my good outbalances your bad." 

** Dear Augustus, I have no wish to see you 
other than you now are," said Mrs. Darcey, smiling 
through her tears, as she looked, with all a mother s 
pride, at her noble, handsome son ; ** bring us but 
back your own kind affectionate heart unchanged, 

ctnd those gay happy spirits undamped, and 

** Stop, stop, dear mother ! don't say * nothing 
else/ seeing I have a remote kind of notion I shall 
bring back a wife. What think you ? Have you 
any objection to a nice, sprightly, black-eyed httle 
Spanish damsel, being added to your household ?" 

Not if you love her, and she be worthy of your 
affections, Augustus," replied his sister. am 
sure we should only feel too proud and happy to 
welcome a wife of yours, let her be what country- 
-woman she may. But, it strikes me, that if I am to 
wait for a 8ister-in-law> until I get one in the per- 
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son of a little black-eyed Spanish Donna, my pa- 
tience will be sorely tried. No, no, Augustus ; such 
styles of beauty as Spanish damsels boast, are not 
at all to your taste — at least in the selection of a 
wife, or my discernment in such matters is sadly at 
fault." 

Right, quite right, fair sister — they are not to 
my taste. By the way, what did Esther Banks say 
in that note you told me she sent you yesterday T 

" That she was going to take her brother, away 
into Sussex," 

" What ! Is she going with him ?" 

" Yes ; they are gone." 

" When r 

" They started about two hours after I got her 
note." 

Why did you not tell me so. I very much 
wished to have seen her again, before I left home," 
Said Augustus, gravely. 

"I don't know, dear Augustus, exactly, why I 
did not mention it, but a thought seemed to cross 
me, it would be better for all parties to say nothing 
about it." 

'* Perhaps you were right. Bertha," replied her 
brother. " It is quite clear Esther Banks has no 
particular feeling of good will towards me, and I 
know when once a woman allows herself to take a 
dishke^ it is rather difl&cult to make her change her 
opinion ; at all events the doing so must be a work 
of time. I only grieve that I should have thrown 
away so many excellent opportunities of gaining her 
good opinion ; for I candidly confess, I never met a 
woman more suited to my ideas of what a woman 
should be, than Esther Banks." 

Oh, Esther, couldst thou but have heard those 
words uttered by the hps of Augustus Murray ! 
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" She certainly is a very superior creature," re- 
plied Bertha ; " the friendship of such a woman 
might not be lightly prized/' 

" I shall do my best to cultivate her acquaint- 
ance," said Mrs. Darcey, "when she returns to 
Hazelmere, for, from what I have heard of her, I 
^certain her society would prove a great acquisi- 
tion, both to Bertha and myself." 

" Do, dear mother ; depend upon it, you will be 
^ply rewarded for whatever trouble you may have 
Jn seeking her friendship, by the rich treasure she'll 
prove when once you can succeed in making her 
shew herself as she really iSy not as she appears to 
be." 

don't think Esther Banks is happy." 
I am sure she is not." 

I never knew any person brought up from iu- 
fency entirely away from their own family, and then 
sudclenly returned to it, as Esther Banks has been, 
^ho was happy. It is wholly impossible they 
should be ; the thoughts, feeUngs, actions, affec- 
tions of those who are separated in early child- 
Wd can never be in strict accordance with those 
^hey see and know nothing of, until the world has 
^^ped its impressions for good or bad upon the 
hearts of each. What do they know about the joys 
^r sorrows of her infancy ? what sympathy can 
ftey feel for her more than they would for an en- 
tire stranger ? and she, poor girl, upon her part, 
can have few ideas in unison with those who evi- 
dently look upon her in the light of an intruder ? 
^^deed, I think she is to be greatly pitied. I fear 
she has more to contend with than the world guesses 

It is most mistaken kindness in parents to 
allo^ a child, more especially where there is so 
^^ge a family as Mrs. Banks has, to be taken 
G 3 
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away, and brought up entirely among strangers ; 
nothing but jealousies and discord can be hoped 
for, should death or any unlooked for accident de- 
prive them of their protector, sending them as an 
alien among brothers and sisters, who neither love 
them nor wish for their return.'' 

" I both admire and pity Esther Banks, for I am 
certain she carries a kind, warm, affectionate heart 
beneath that cold exterior, and that she is neither 
happy nor contented, requires very Utde penetra- 
tion to discover." 

'* Right, quite right. Bertha. She is a noble crea- 
ture ; depend upon it, that those who know her best 
love her most ; fool as I have been to fritter away 
time I might so far better have accounted for, I 
would have given much could I but have seen her 
before she went." 

** Augustus," said Mrs. Darcey, fixing her soft, 
mild, blue eyes inquiringly upon the animated 
countenance of her brave, handsome son, " what 
mean you ?" 

" Mean, dear mother," replied the young man, 
throwing his arms affectionately round her neck, 
and fondly kissing her cheek again — " you surely 
cannot blame me for admiring such a woman as 
Esther Banks ?" 

Blame you, Augustus! — ^blame you, my deai: 
boy ! — oh, no !" cried she, gazing with all a mother a 
deep, absorbing love, upon him who so well de- 
served that love — " you never did a thing in the 
whole course of your life I could censure even in 
thought, and you cannot imagine I should blame 
you for doing that which every well-thinking man^ 
gifted with the least share of discernment, would do." 

*' Dear mother, it is well for you I am going 
away, or I fear I should put your kindness and 
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afifection to a severe trial," said Augustus, earnestly, 
"by endeavouring to win you over to my cause. " 

"Neither fear nor trial, Augustus," replied Mrs. 
Darcey; " if my suspicions accord with your 
thoughts, so ftur from that I should be happy, most 
happy, to see you united to a woman so every way 
worthy of you." 

"Dear mamma, you are really making a grave 
matter out of nothing," said Bertha, smiUng ; *' you 
forget Augustus is going abroad for four years, and 
you know — 

* They tell us, sailon, when awar, 
In e?erj port a miBtress find.' 

"Hold, hold, Bertha, your quotation is not ex- 
actly correct, remember 'tis — 

''They'UteUihee 

" Well," cried his sister, laughing, " I don't see 
^t mends the matter a whit ; it all amounts to 
pretty nearly the same thing, which is neither more 
^or less than this, wherever a sailor goes, he makes 
8- point of falling fiercely in love with the first fair 
he may chance to meet — vows constancy to a 
dozen at a time — and then thinks it a duty to forget 
Aem, one after another, as fast as he can. I would 
iiot have a blue-jacket for a sweetheart — no> 

not " 

" If you never had one at all." 
"Exactly; and how mamma can be fooUsh 
enough to beUeve that any sailor's love, even for 
an Esther Banks, could outUve a four years' voyage, 
is somewhat amazing. The idea — the bare idea," 
continued she, afiecting to be highly amused at the 
absurdity of such simpUcity, why, mammy, you 
must really go to school and learn better." 

If all jailors are like Augustus," said his gentle 
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mother, ** wo need neither doubt their constancy 
nor love, and I firmly believe there is as much — 
nay more, far more — rm/ sincerity and honest manly 
truth to be found in the breasts of sailors than in 
any otlier class of men." 

" Bravo, dear mother, bravo ! — spoken like a true 
EngUshwoman," cried Augustus, exultingly, " you 
are quite an honour to your sex, and deserve a 
cheer of nine times nine from every honest tar in 
the service ; but come, I must be off, — have not 
yet taken leave of Mr. Darcey. One more kiss, 
dear mother. Nay — nay, sweet sister, I really 
thought you possessed a greater share of firmness 
and fortitude. Dry your tears, dear Bertha; I had 
rather face a cannon s mouth, than be compelled 
to look at a weeping woman. If I stay much 
longer, I suppose I shall begin crying out of sheer 
sympathy — so good-bye once more ! May Heaven 
bless you both and, straining them in a long, 
fond, embrace to his bosom, he imprinted a fer- 
vent kiss on the cheek of each, and hastily left the 
room. 

** So you must leave us, my dear boy/' said Mr. 
Darcey, looking up from the book that lay before 
him, as Augustus entered the library — " so you 
must leave us at last ; I fear it will prove a sad trial to 
your poor mother ; she is not what she used to be — 
her health and spirits are both fast faiUng, and she 
will feel your loss most severely. I wish you could 
have stayed vdth us a little longer ; your company 
is a great relief to us all, but more especially to 
myself." 

And yet, dear sir," replied Augustus, smiling, 
" you have not so often given me an opportunity 
of profiting by yours as perhaps you might have 
done." 
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" True, Augustus, I am indeed a wayward, rest- 
less being, and rarely do I act in accordance with 
the common customs of society. You have had 
much, very much to put up with from my unhappily 
capricious temper, and grateful am I for your kindly 
considerate endurance of those many petty annoy- 
ances my uncontrollable irritabihty has exposed 
you to. In truth, Murray, I owe you much ; what 
little of cheerfulness I have known for years 
has been derived from your society ; while you are 
Iiere there is a kind of weighty responsibility re- 
moved from me, that at other times presses heavily, 
^ost heavily, on my crushed and harassed spi- 
rits." 

Pardon me, dear sir, I would not offer uncalled 
advice, nor intentionally wound your feeUngs by 
remarks you may think undutiful, if not imper- 
tinent, from one who has ever looked up to, and 
felt the same regard and affectign for you, that a 
son should feel for a kind and indulgent father ; 
but forgive me if I say, much of the gloom and 
Dielancholy under which you are now suffering, 
and which is not only destroying your health, but 
rendering you incapable of anything like necessary 
exertion, requires but a strong effort of the mind, 
a determined will to shake off, which, were you re- 
solutely to make, and which — ^pardon me, dear sir, 
for saying — you owe to those around to make, how 
great, how vast would be the change, not only as 
regards yourself, but to all those whose happiness 
and welfare you care for !" 

While Augustus continued speaking, Mr. Darcey 
sat with hisfece buried in his hands, swaying him- 
self to and fro with painful uneasiness ; when the 
voice ceased he looked up, while a harassed, ner- 
vous expression was strongly painted on his work* 
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ing features, and regarding Murray with a fixed, 
earnest gaze, exclaimed — " No, no ; it is too late !" 
and again relapsed into his former position. 

Indeed, dear father," said the young man, ear- 
nestly, " it is never too late to begin a good work ; 
why will you, surrounded by all that is lovely and 
loving ; all that the earth can give of wealth and 
comfort ; all that man can deserve or desire, will- 
ingly indulge in an almost misanthropical state of 
feeling, casting aside every blessing, and giving 
way to a settled melancholy, that surely none but 
the base — none but such as have injured and 
wronged their fellow-men — can or ought to suffer 
from ; but for you, dear sir, whose whole life is one 
continued series of welldoing, who Uve but to be- 
stow benefits upon others, whose etur is never deaf 
to a tale of woe, and whose hand is ever open to 
relieve the distressed, — surely, surely, there can be 
no cause beyond the indulgence of those feeUngs, 
for that deep, settled melancholy which seems to be 
imdermining your health, and making your very 
existence burdensome." 

** And who told you, young man,'* shouted Mr. 
Darcey, starting wildly from his chair, and pacing 
the apartment with a hurried, heavy tread — " who 
told you I have no cause for melancholy ? What 
know you of scenes and actions that took place be- 
fore you were born. Away ! you are impertinent — 
begone !" continued he, pointing impatiently to the 
door, "I would be alone! Begone, I say!" re- 
peated he, stamping his foot furiously — " I want no 
intruders here ! away with you I" 

" Nay, we part not so, sir," repUed Augustus, 
sadly — " I meant not, believe me, I meant not to 
vex or wound your feelings, and if I have so done, I 
earnestly entreat <your pardo£K You would not 
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iave me leave you in anger? I know the kindness 
of your heart too well to suppose it for a moment. 
Farewell, dear sir/' said he, warmly and affection- 
ately grasping Mr. Darcey's hand — " farewell, and 
may Heaven bless you." 

Noble, generous Murray !" exclaimed poor Mr. 
Darcey, returning the kind pressure of Augustus's 
hand, and sinking again on his chair, quite over- 
come by the violence of his momentary excite- 
ment, " pardon, pardon me this disgraceful out- 
break of passion. Bitter thoughts roused me be- 
yond all power of control. Oh, Murray, Murray ! 
could you but know, could you but guess the load 
—the terrible load of misery I drag about with 
me ! — dared I but impart the anguish that preys 
upon my heart, making life itself hatefiil — ^indeed 
you would feel for me ! But no, no, it may not 
be; I have borne my own sorrows too long, to 
care about imparting them to another. I have 
borne, and will bear in silence, what could serve 
no purpose but to bring grief and affiction to those 
I love, were those sorrows told. One thing that 
has ever weighed heavily and painfully, added to 
all I had before to contend with in my misery — 
that which, alas ! I vainly imagined at the time, 
would lighten my sorrows, bringing something like 
peace and calm to my tortured heart, but which, 
most unfortunately for us both, has tended to 
increase my wretchedness, and heap sadness and 
suffering on one I loved, as man raxely loves in this 
world — ^was my marriage with your gentle mother." 

*' Dear sir," said Augustus, starting, and look- 
ing doubtingly into the face of his agitated com- 
panion, " are you speaking the thoughts of your 
lieart ? Am I to beheve you really mean what you 
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" Too truly do I mean what I have just uttered; 
would it were otherwise. The misery I have so 
cruelly brought upon that most amiable of God's 
creatures, adds tenfold agony to my wretched heart, 
as often as I contemplate her wasted beauty, and 
silent enduring suffering; her broken spirit, and 
pale, care-worn brow, and think that, but for me, and 
all the woe I have heaped upon her, how far other 
had she been ! Oh ! when I look at her now, and 
say to myself, * This pale blighted creature is the 
once gay, happy, beautiful Ellen Romer, and I — 
— Heaven have pity on me !' groaned he. I am 
like a blast upon all I come near. Oh, that my 
weary days were ended !" 

" Dear, dear father, do not talk so, I beseech of 
you.'' 

" 'Tis useless offering consolation for griefs you 
cannot even guess at ; it is only probing the wound 
without hope or chance of cure ; let us say no more 
about it. I have done wrong, in thus giving way 
to feehng I ought to have suppressed, more espe- 
cially at such a time as this. Farewell, dear 
Murray, we shall never meet again in this world ; 
I feel too fully assured my days are numbered ; and 
willingly shall I resign a life of misery, that is 
daily becoming more insupportable. Once more, 
farewell, my dear boy ; and if the prayers of one 
whose supplications avail not himself, may be heard 
for another, they shall be offered up for thee." 

Farewell, dear father," said Augustus, with 
deep emotion, again warmly grasping the hand of 
Mr. Darcey. 

Farewell, and for ever,'* replied he, solemnly. 

" Nay, nay — say not so, dear sir. If I really 
thought such would be the case, I should indeed 
leave home with a heavy heart ; but I cannot look 
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forward with so gloomy a view to the future, as to 
suppose we may never meet again. I feel con- 
vinced when I return, I shall find you not only 
improved in health, but " 

" Tis a vain hope, then, beUeve me, Murray. 
There is neither health nor happiness in store for 
me. Oh, Augustus !" cried he, again covering his 
face, while every limb of the wretched man shook 
^th agony, " oh, Augustus ! when I remember 
vhat I was at your age — ^when I look at you, and 
say to myself, such I have been — proud in the up- 
right honour of my own heart — gay, happy, courted, 
sought after, loving the world, and beloved by it, 
scarcely beUeving that such things as crime and 
dishonour could really exist ; yes, Augustus Mur- 
ray, when I look at you, and think that such as 
you are now, I once was, and then turn to my ow^n 
^ithered heart, and blasted existence — then, then, 

it is, I '* The rest of the sentence was lost in 

ft low murmuring sound, as the unhappy spealcer 
dropped his head upon his outstretched arms on 
4e table, and sobbed aloud. 

" Dear, dear sir ! for mercy sake control this 
terrible emotion. Such bursts of sorrow as these 
are enough to shake your frame to its very centre. 
Po not, I earnestly entreat you, allow your feel- 
ii^gs to master you in this way ; it is fearful to 
^tness." 

" It is past, Murray," said Mr. Darcey, slowly 
raising his head ; " try and forget you have seen 
^0 thus ; 'tis rarely I suffer my misery to conquer 
in this way, when others are by ; but the sight 
^f you at that moment so forcibly recalled to my 
^d what I was at your age, that the fearful com- 
parison of past and present days was too much for 
^e. My mind is greatly weakened by continued 
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suflferings, and I cannot so well disguise my feel 
ings as I used to do ; but it is selfish, very selfish, 
continued he, approaching Augustus, and passin; 
an arm through one of his, " to embitter the laa 
few minutes you had to stay with me in this waj 
though I know you will forgive me, and make ei 
the allowance your generous nature is capable oi 
for my seeming indifierence to the feeUngs c 
others, and the almost savage manner in which 
have behaved to you — not only this morning, bul 
alas, at many, many other times ! Think of me a 
one more to be pitied than blamed, as regards th 
unaccountable waywardness of my almost unbeai 
able temper. Affiction sorely tries even the bee 
and kindest of dispositions. Oh, Murray, coul« 

you know " 

Hush, hush, dear sir ! — I wish to know nothia 
more of your history than what it has ever please 
you to communicate." 

And that is not so much even, as by an inJ 
perious duty I ought to have told you. But 
am almost grateful now, that, as often as I hav 
been going to lay bare the whole sad tale of ni- 
wretched hfe, either want of resolution, or son* 
other cause, has prevented ; and you now perhap 
will never know me for other than I seem." 

" I could know nothing of you that should less^ 
my regard, and little that would raise it ; for, b€ 
lieve me when I say, there is not the morti 
breathing I esteem and venerate as I do yourseli 
and I am certain, were you mi/ own father, I cou3 
not regard you with a deeper degree of love ao 
aflfection than I do." 

" Thanks, thanks, dear Murray. How Httle ^ 
I deserve this ; but I believe you, most sincere 
do I believe you. Go, my boy, I will not det^ 
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you longer ; every minute you stay makes me feel 
the more loath to part from you. I would have 
given half my wealth, rather than you should have 
left us now ; but there, again, I shew the miserable 
selfishness sorrow has brought me to. Why should 
I wish to mar your bright prospects, and draw you 
from a profession you are an ornament to, simply 
because I like to have you near me ? Come, the 
cairiage is at the door, and time flies. Have you 
taken leave of your mother and sister ?" 

" Yes. I cannot bring myself to take a second 
fiirewell. I never parted with them so sadly be- 
fore. I know 'tis more than foohsh thus giving 
^ay to unavailing regret ; but I must own I never 
left home more reluctantly in my life, nor with so 
heavy a heart." 

" Yours is not the only heavy heart here, Au- 
gustus, beheve me. Your poor mother will feel 
your loss most severely, I know." 

" I fear she will ; but it is too late now to re- 
pent," said Augustus, endeavouring to smile, 
^ough it was only an endeavour. " Go I must," 
^nd once more embracing Mr. Darcey, he sprang 
into the carriage, and was quickly whirled from 
that home he was doomed never more to enter. 

As our tale is but a simple narrative of facts, 
^dwe tell of little beyond that which we have 
*een with our own eyes, and heard with our own 
pars, we shall not follow Augustus Murray, even 
in thought, to distant lands, nor flourish forth for 
pages, about the fearftd dangers of the seas ; fierce 
tattles fought, and glorious victories won ; nor 
"Wk of things we neither know nor understand, 
W leave him to pursue his own bright course im- 
'^^Id, till when, returned to his dear native shores, 
covered with honours^ happy in his own honest. 
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generous, noble heart, and conferring joy and glax: 
ness on all around Lira, he shines like some brigl 
• meteor for a short, short wliile, then sinks — but nc 
we must not anticipate. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

" I HAVE been thinking, my love/' said Mrs. Darce^ 
to Bertha, one morning as they sat busying theii 
selves about some of those numerous Uttle elegaJ'^ 
employments in which fair ladies take such d®^ 
delight and interest, as well tliey might, for vix^ 
is the otherwise weary hour passed by those ge*^ 
beings in the beautiful and useful occupati^ 
which fashion and good taste have combinecJ- 
render indispensable — I have been thinking, 
love, that a visit to my dear and valued 
Mrs. Cleveland Morton, would be of services 
you. You have never seen London since youT^ 
quite a child ; and though I have been constar:^ 
urged by all my early friends to let you pas- 
winter in town with one or the other of th^ 
yet, from that fixed dislike Mr. Darcey has e 
evinced to any proposition of the kind, I h^ 
uniformly refused complying with their request- 
but now he is from home, and your brother aw^ 
I fear you will find the approaching winter m\M 

dull, and for that reason *' 

And for that reason, dearest mother, I thi^ 
it would be exceedingly selfish and unfeeling 
me to leave you. No, no, thank you, manmia ^ 
am very contented here ; and . I should have ^ 
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enjoyment of all the gaiety with which I am told 
London abounds, unless you shared those plea- 
sures with me. So, say no more about it, for I • 
will not go." 

"Dear Bertha, do not be wilful; it is unlike 
your usually yielding disposition. Before you 
positively refuse, let me shew you my reasons for 
Tvishing you to accept Mrs. Morton's invitation : 
and though most assuredly I would not urge you 
to go, if you have any good reason for objecting, 
yet I must own, I should feel pleased by your com- 
pliance, because " 

" Say not another word, mamma ; say not an- 
other word ; give no reasons. If you really and 
Seriously wish it, that is quite enough to settle the 
question," said Bertha, aflfectionately kissing her 
soother's pale cheek. " I am all obedience, only 
tell me, mamma, what is to become of you when I 
Qjn no longer here to take care of you ?" 

" Do you not think I am almost old enough to 
take care of myself, dearest ?" said Mrs. Darcey, 
Smiling. 

" No, indeed, I don't ; at least you have never 
given me reason to think so. You have thought 
^nd care for every one but yourself; and I 
know full well, when I am away, you will fall into 
those fits of musing and low spirits that so im- 
pair your health, making you anything but what 
you ought to be. Do mt send me from you, dear 
iiiamma," cried the sweet girl, gazing earnestly 
into the eyes of her gentle mother, while large tears 
of affectionate love gathered in her own. 

" ' Every heart knoweth its own sorrows, and a 
stranger entereth not into its joys,' remember dear 
Bertha. Oh, how beautiful is every word of scrip- 
^^re, and how deeply do those in affliction feel the 
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force of their unerring truths. I will not de 
you, my child, that the increasing melanchol; 
• abstraction of Mr. Daroey, added to his fas 
dining health, is a source of ceaseless anxiet] 
agonizing apprehension to me ; that there is e 
thang weighing upon his mind, he will not ii 
even to me, I am perfectly certain of; and wl 
even more dreadful still to witness, is the 
consolation he appears to derive from relij 
you must often have observed how gloomj 
wretched he has been on his return from oh 
though when there, his every thought appea 
be absorbed in the service of his God. Oh, B( 
believe me there is some fearful mystery conn 
with my poor husband's early life ; some evil < 
committed that he dare not tell; some frif 
story undivulged — there is, there is, I am ce 
Heaven give us all strength to bear the trial i 
feel but too surely is in store for us ! Would I 
the worst ; but this state of wretched anxiety — 
terrible suspicions, these alternate doubts 
fears — are more than I can endure. My 
enemy would pity me, could he know the mif 
suffer !" 

Dear mother, do not weep so bitterly — ii 
do not ; it is dreadful to see you in this way 
perhaps, after all, your fears are greater tha: 
truth. His low spirits may be but the conseq 
of ill health and bodily suffering, or any < 
rather than that to which you attribute 
Even supposing he does look back to the pas 
grief — surely the wrong, let it be what it may, 
not have been done by him ; he might have 
sinned against, but who can know him as we 
him — for all that is kind, affectionate, generoui 
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noble — and suspect him of deeds such as you seem 
to dread him guilty of? No, no, dear mother; 
could you but induce him to impart his sorrow to • 
you, all would be well — trust me it would !" 

"Ah, Bertha, could I but think so, how much 
of misery had I been spared ! The fearful feeUng — 
nay, I say conviction — that some heavy affliction is 
impending over us ; some tale that will crush our 
hearts to hear, but which must be told ere long. 
Bits like an incubus on my spirits, destroying my 
health, and making even life itself wearisome. But 
let us talk of yoiir visit, love ; I am not equal to 
pursue this torturing subject fiirther now — I would 
fain escape from myself and sad thoughts for a few 
minutes, if possible. I will tell you why I wish 
you to go rather earlier than I otherwise should 
have done. Miss Bridgenorth has written to say 
she is coming to spend a week at Darcey Hall ; 
she will be here on Monday, and I know she would 
he delighted to take you back to town with her. As 
you are aware I cannot go myself, and I should 
not like your travelling so far alone, I think it 
an excellent opportunity for you to accompany her ; 
she is one of the most intimate friends Mrs. Mor- 
ton has, and I know nothing that would please the 
dear, kind little creature better than having the 
important duty imposed on her, of assisting Mrs. 
Morton to * introduce * you. What say you, 
Bertha, to my arrangement, — will you go, dearest?" 

" Certainly, mamma, as I see you have quite set 
your mind on my so doing ; but, pray tell me what 
is to become of yourself in the meantime. You 
stirely do not intend living here all alone, through 
the dreary winter months ; it would throw you into 
a low nervous fever — indeed it would." 
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Stop, stop, Bertha ; not so fisist. I have no : 
tention of remaining oven a week after you let 
me ; I shall join your father in Germany." 

" What, dear mamma !" 

*'Ye8, indeed, you may well feel astonisb 
though such is my present intention." 

"But how do you know Mr. Daxcey wishes it 

" I know perfectly well he does, or believe n 
dearest, I should not venture upon suph a stc 
Doctor Latimer writes me that your father is co 
tinually asking him if he thought I would object 
coming so far, and then begins talking to hunse 
about how much he wishes to see me, but that ] 
does not deserve any kindness from one he h; 
so deeply injured. Oh!" exclaimed she, *'if 1 
could but guess how truly, how devotedly, I lo) 
him, would he doubt me thus !" , 

"And will you really go, mamma ?" 

" Go ! yes. Bertha ; and grateful — most gratefu 
am I to have an opportunity of shewing him thf 
even his slightest wish is joyfully obeyed." 

" But how will you get there ?" 

" Very easily ; I am not so bad a traveller asyc 
appear to imagine, dear Bertha." 

" No, I know you are not a bad traveller ; yet 
can't bear the idea of your going so far alone." 

" I am 7wt going alone, love ; I shall take Benso 
with me. She is one of the best voyagers I ev€ 
met with. You know she went with me to Indi^ 
and most serviceable I found her. Indeed, I don 
know what we should have done without her ; sh 
is a most valuable creature." 

"Well, I am glad you are going to takeb^' 
mamma ; but still " 

" Still what, dearest ? more . scruples ! I begi 
to suspect you want to dissuade me from goii^ 
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altogether ; come, be honest, Bertha, is not that 
what you are aiming at ?" 

" No, indeed, indeed, mamma, it is not ; only it 
seems so dreadful to me, the idea of two unpro- 
tected women travelling such a distance alone ; I 
am sure I should die with terror long before I got 
to my journey's end/* 

" No, Bertha, you would not ; that is, if you but 
allowed yourself to reason deUberately and coolly 
about the matter. My opinion is, that a woman 
may travel alone, ay, quite alone, all over Europe, 
and not meet with one single insult, or even an- 
noyance. It wholly depends upon herself; men, 
even the lowest and worst, will treat a woman with 
respect and kindness, when they see her alone and 
^protected, that is, if she conducts herself with 
propriety. I am convinced there is a kind of chi-. 
V'alric spirit implanted in the breasts of all men, 
even to the most humble, that would prompt them, 
ftt all times, andimder all circumstances, to render 
^ woman assistance if they saw she needed it.'* 

Well, I dare say you are right, mamma, but still 
I cannot divest myself of the notion, that travelling 
80 fax, without any one to whom you could turn 
for protection and advice, must be a terrible trial 
^ one so gentle and retiring as you are." 

"Well, dear child, as you seem to have so great 
ft horror of the thing, I trust it may never bo your 
fete to be placed in such situations as I have been, 
though I can assure you, from personal knowledge, 
4at your terrors are wholly unfounded. When I 
returned from India, after your poor father's death, 
^th Augustus and yourself,Jwho were mere infants 
ftt the time, I am sure, had every one on board 
heen my nearest relations and dearest friends, they 
<^ould not have behaved to me with greater kind- 
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ness and attention^ each striving to outc 
other, in good offices, affection^ and sympati 
Yes, I don't doubt that, mamma ; but t 
is not every woman who is blessed with you 
sweet, winning ways." 

It never struck me there was anything pt 
larly winning about my manner, dearest ; ii 
if I must confess, I fear I am far too silent a 
served to be even pleasing/* 

" But you were not always so reserved as y 
now, dear mother," said Bertha, earnestly. " 
told me that once you were the gayest of th( 
and that even dulness itself must shake < 
gloom when you were present." 

" Dear, kind-hearted Hetty ; she has a 
heart as the Turks say, and fancies every on 
loves is perfection." 

She is a dear, affectionate, good httle sc 
shall be so deUghted when she comes." 

" So shall I ; she is the most amusing 
panion I ever met with ; even her very blui 
and odd mistakes, serve but to make her goo 
of heart more conspicuous, for who did she 
injure by any of her little inadvertences ? bu 
moment she discovered herself to be wrong 
was miserable until she could load the sufl 
party with benefits and favours, apologies 
humble entreaties for pardon ; no one can 
her intimately and well, but must love and re 
her. I am certain you will find her a most in 
able companion when Mrs. Morton cannot ac 
pany you ; she is a perfect book of reference — -i 
everybody and everything." 

" Is Mrs. Morton young or old ?" 

**Why, as compared with myself, young, 
tainly, though you will not think her so ; gii 
eighteen rarely look upon a woman of four 
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thirty in any other light than that of an elderly 
jperson, even should she be as pretty, light-hearted, 
cheerful and fascinating as my charming friend, 
Mrs. Cleveland Morton." 

" Indeed, mamma, if she is only half what you 
describe her I shall not quarrel with her on the 
ficcre of age, depend upon it. How long has she 
been a widow T 
"Sixteen years." 
Dear me ! why, how young she must have been 
mcffried !" 

A mere girl ; Mr. Morton was a man much, 
very much older than herself, — enormously rich. 
I am a&aid poor Matilda had no voice in the mat- 
ter ; it was considered a splendid match for her, 
and she was scarcely consulted about it ; however, 
it BO chanced, they lived most happily together. 
Mr. Cleveland Morton was a very amiable, good 
nian, and absolutely idoUzed his young wife, as 
^ell he might, for surely never existed a sweeter 
creature than Matilda St. Glare ; and fully did she 
return his affections. 

/*It is all nonsense to say disproportionate mar- 
iniages are never happy ones ; I know several in- 
stances to the contrary ; it is not in woman's na- 
ture to repel and treat with indifference such de- 
moted love and kindness as a man who marries a 
^omau much younger than himself invariably 
^vighes upon her. Gratitude, common gratitude, 
^ust compel her to look with respect upon a hus- 
band who makes his wife's happiness the sole study 
of his life ; gratitude soon ripens into affection, 
^d affection into love. That love is always the 
B^ost lasting which is based upon gratitude and 
68teem ; look, for instance, at Mr. and Mrs. Loader ; 
can anything exceed the happiness of those two 
people?" 
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" Exactly, mamma ; that is just what I was going: 
to say, and yet there are evil tongues who hint, 
they are not so happy as they would wish the 
world to imagine/' 

I know to the contrary. Bertha ; and when you 
have lived as long as I have, dearest, you will treat 
all scandalous reports with the scorn and abhor- 
rence I do. No good or well-disposed person 
could take pleasure in inventing and spreading 
stories that are told for the express purpose of in- 
juring others, and those others, perhaps, the very 
last people in the world who would be guilty of 
the offences laid to their charge. 

There are very few things, or persons, I cau 
accuse myself of disliking ; but if there is one thing 
in the world I contemn more than another, it is an 
evil speaker. When once a person gives way to 
a relish for scandal, they caji never be trusted 
again ; the pleasure of having a good story to tell 
blinds them to the mischief, nay, misery, they may 
be working to innocent, unoffending families, who, 
so far, perhaps, from deserving the ill that is said 
of them, are wholly unconscious of having done the 
least thing that could bring down censure or un- 
kindly feelings upon them. I once knew a dis- 
tressing instance of the kind, where a whole family, 
of as amiable, excellent, worthy people, as ever ex- 
isted, were driven from their home, and the town, 
in which for years they had lived happy and re- 
spected, through the malignity of a wretch, who one of 
the members, by some unfortunate mistake or other, 
had unintentionally offended. Strange hints were 
given; disreputable rumours got abroad; friends 
grew cool, tradespeople uncivil, and at last, though 
wholly unable to account for the extraordinary and 
distressing alteration in the manners of those with 
whom for years they had lived on terms of friend- 
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ship and good feeling, they were compelled to 
leave their native place, with sad and sorrowing 
hearts, and it was not until long, long after they 
had settled in a distant county, far from the homo 
of their happy childhood, that the slanderer, with 
the true cause of his malice, was discovered ; then, 
when it was too late, people hegan to wonder how 
they could ever have been so foolishly blind, as not 
to see through such wicked fabrications, and set 
themselves strenuously to undo the mischief their 
easy credulity had wrought, by proffers of renewed 
friendship, and earnest entreaties to return. But all 
this Tras small recompenco for the misery that had 
heen inflicted, and they resolved never more to 
hold fellowship with those who could allow them- 
selves to be led away by spiteful and mahgnant 
tongues, to look with suspicion, and treat as cri- 
^nals, jfriends who had never, by thought, word, 
or deed, given cause of oflFence to a hiunan being." 

''Indeed, mamma, you have good reason for 
<iisliking slanderers — they are a hateful race ! and 
I never hear people speaking illnaturedly about 
others, without thinking of the twenty-eighth 
chapter of Ecclesiasticus." 

" True, dearest ; your thoughts meet mine ex- 
actly there. Many is the time I have had it on 
my tongue to ask tfiose who I have heard vilifying 
innocent people, with no other motive, that I 
could discover, than that of having a good story 
to tell, if they had ever read it." 

" Were I Cadi for a day," said Bertha, laugh- 
ing, " I would enact a law, under which all tale- 
hearing, spiteful- speaking, malicious -talking, slan- 
der-inventing folk, should be severely punished." 

" And pray what may be your notions of ade- 
quate justice, as the penalty of those ofiFences ?" 
If the transgressor were a woman^ she should 
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be coudemned to total silence for twelve entire 
calendar months ; if a man, he should be com- 
pelled to talk, without ceasing, for that precise 
space of time." 

Now, do you know. Bertha, it strikes me your 
punishment would prove extremely unequal." 
How so, mamma ?" 

''Because, I am afiraid the woman's suffering 
would be greater than *ihe man's." 

** Well, now, I don't see that at all." 
Yes, indeed ; there are many men who are great 
talkers by nature, extremely fond of hearing their 
own voices, and will make speeches whether thi9y 
arc called for or not; to such, I don't imagine 
your sentence would prove a punishment ; but for 
a woman to be doomed to twelve months' of hope- 
less silence I suspect would be almost more than 
could be borne." 

" Just allow mo to correct you a trifle or so in 
this matter, mamma; that there are many men who 
will talk, and talk till people become tired of lis- 
tening to them, I am most ready to admit ; but, 
then, have the goodness to remember their elo- 
quence is to please themselves. Compel those self- 
same orators to speak against their own sovereign 
wills, and then think how terrible would be the in- 
fliction. So you see, mamma, that should there be 
any inequality of punishment, it would fall heaviest 
on those who ought to be the best able to bear it. 
Am I not right ?" 

" A perfect Solon, doubtless ! But come, love, 
I am wasting time that ought to be otherwise em- 
ployed ; I must write to Doctor Latimer before the 
next post goes out." 

*' Dear mamma, will you grant me one favour ?" 

" Certainly, dearest ; what is it ?" 

" Ask Doctor Latimer to come and meet you ; I 
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cannot endure the thoughts of your travelling so 
far wholly unprotected, and I am sure our kind old 
feiend would be delighted at having an opportunity 
of rendering you a personal service. Do oblige 
xne, manuna^ will you ?" 

''Without the slightest hesitation^ love> and 
tlionk you for the suggestion. I do not under^ 
etand German very perfectly, and as I know Doctor 
Tiatimer is a complete master of the language, his 
superior knowledge will be of great service to me/' 
Thank you, mamma ; you cannot tell what a 
srelief it will be to my mind, to know you have some 
one near you who is able and wiUing to render ad* 
vice and assistance if required. I should have 
iDeen perfectly miserable at the idea of your wan- 
Bering alone in a foreign country, with no one to 
t^e care of you but an old woman." 

Dear child, you really do magnify those dan- 
gers likely to be met with in a journey from Darcey 
Hall to the banks of the beautiM Bhine a thousand 
times ! Tou see difficulties where I can see none, 
though I must own the pleasure of dear old Doctor 
Xiatimer's company will be every way desirable, and 
'tis odd I shoidd not have thought of asking him 
to meet me until you put the idea into my head> 
and decidedly a very good idea it is too, love." 
" When do you think of going, mamma ?" 
*' Oh, not until after you leave for town, dear, 
which, I imagine, will be about a fortnight from 
this time." 

"How much more delightful would my visit 
prove could you be with me, dear mamma." 

" I diflTer from you, Bertha ; my present feelings 
are in no state either to give or receive pleasure 
from the gaieties of such a life as fashionable people 
lead in London ; a continued round of company 
and visiting would harass me to death ; and, I as- 
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sure you, so far from increasing your enjoyment, I 
should be quite a drawback upon all your amuse- 
ments." 

" Dear mamma, do not say so, wherever you are, 
there you know I am always contented and happy ; 
indeed, I have been so wholly unaccustomed to 
anything like the bustle and business of - gay life, 
that I am terribly afraid I shall play but a frightened 
and awkward part in the grand scene. I more 
than half wish you had not made up your mind to 
send me." 

" Never mind, love ; I shall consign you into 
good and safe keeping, where I know all things 
will be made smoodi and pleasant for you, so you 
need have no fears ; I shall feel as perfectly secure 
of your happiness while under Mrs. Cleveland 
Morton's protection, as if you were under my own, 
nay, more so, for she is one of the gayest, most 
light-hearted, charming companions I ever met 
with, while I am but *' 

" The dearest, kindest, best of mothers, a loving 
daughter ever possessed !*' cried Bertha, earnestly; 
" and I love your sweet, sad smile better than the 
gayest laugh that ever rang upon my ear, dear 
mother," said the affectionate girl, imprinting a 
kiss on Mrs. Darcey's cheek; wish sincerely 
you would let me " 

**^Nay, nay, Bertha," replied the gentle mother, 
returning her fair child's warm embrace, " that 
matter is qteite settled ; so to prevent all further 
argument upon the subject, I shall leave you, and 
go write to Doctor Latimer, fixing the time when 
and where to meet me." 

"Mind you tell him to come almost home, 
mamma." 

" Very well, love," said Mrs. Darcey, as she left 
the room, " your orders shall be obeyed." 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



"Who is that beautiful syren at the piano ?" said 
the handsome, rich. Sir FeUx GreyUng to his friend. 
Colonel Arburthnott. 

"Had you asked me what she was, I could easily 
have answered your question, by saying an angel! 
but as to the wliOy whence she came, what's lier name, 
where are her father and mother, or the amount of 
her brothers and sisters, I know no more than the 
Grand Khan of Tartary ; all I eife; know is that she's 

most beautiful creature, without one single ex- 
ception, I ever beheld in the whole course of my 
life." , ^ 

*'Bas she been here long ?" 
That's more than I can tell ; I was arrested in 
■^y progress across the room by a voice, such as 
Mortal never heard before, and here have I been 
^^ding entranced a full half hour, drinking m 
«eep draughts of love and melody, I fear to my 
^^doing." 

Do be rational, Arbuxthnott, if you can for pnce, 
tell me " 

, Ay, ifl can^ that is well put in ; I have never 
particularly noted for the rationality of my 
Proceedings, and if I prove anything but an irra- 
^^able being, for the next ten years at least, it 

be something to wonder at." 

Do you know who she came with ?" 
V Kot'l ! I have already told you she was seated at 

piano when I arrived, therefore I can give you 

further information concerning her ; though 
pl^^s far I may and will enlighten you. I saw Mrs. 
^l^Veland Morton speaking to her just now, with 
h3 
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anything but the manner and look of an acquaint- 
ance of to-day ; I should say, if I guess rightly, 
they came together." 

" What, young Mrs. Cleveland Morton ?" 

Yes, young Mrs. Cleveland Morton ; but pri- 
thee, my dear fellow, do go and bestow the benefit 
of your catechism upon some more intelligent and 
communicative mortal than my uninformed self; for 
of a truth you have been boring me to death with 
questions which you know as well I do I have no 
means of answering correctly, and besides, to be 
honest, I think you are doing me great wrong, by 
putting to flight a thousand bright visions and 
fancy dreams, diat were coming thick and fast upon 
me, when you awoke me jfrom my trance of love 
and adoration." 
" Do you mean to ask for an introduction ?" 

What, to dance with her ? Why, man, I should 
just as soon think of tying a red-hot coal in the 
comer of this cambric pocket-handkerchief, and 
placing it in my boson, as to touch the hand of yon- 
der enchantress to-night ; I am aU on fire as it is, 
and can't run the risk of being calcined outright ; 
no, no, 'twill take a week at least before I can ven- 
ture that much." 

Look, look ! there is Mrs. Morton," exclaimed Sir 
FeUx ; " I must go and get her to introduce me." So 
saying, he darted across the room, and seizing on the 
astonished lady, dragged her, without preface or apo- 
logy, to the place where Bertha, who had risen from 
the piano, despite the earnest entreaties of those 
around her for another song, stood looking anx- 
iously and timidly about for her friend. 

So immediate was the capture, and so sudden 
the transition, that had it not been for the words in- 
troduce me," muttered rather than spoken into her 
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ear, in the course of their flight, poor Mrs. Morton, 
i^ith all her tact and woman's wit, would have been 
Titterly at a loss to comprehend the meaning of 
such an extraordinary proceeding on the part of 
lier usually calm and somewhat stately Mend ; but 
those two simple words were to her, as the glass to 
the mariner, the microscope to the man of science, 
xnaking far and indistinct things clear and visible ; 
8o, banishing by an instantaneous effort all appear- 
cince of surprise or curiosity from her pretty, sndling 
&ce, she passed one hand through an arm of Sir 
IFelix, and taking the taper fingers of Bertha in the 
other, said, " I fear, my love, you have over-exerted 
yourself; you look pale and fetigued/' 

No, dear Mrs. Morton, not in the least, but 
the room is warm, and I am so wholly unaccus- 
tomed to a crowd, that I began to be apprehensive 
lest I had lost you in the throng, and was just 
weighing in my own mind the possibihty of thread- 
ing my way through this ghttering assembly in 
search of you, when I saw you approaching ; and 
now you are by me, my fears are all at rest." 

" When you have served as long an apprentice- 
ship to crowded rooms and glittering throngs as I 
liave, dear Bertha, you will find no more difficulty 
in steering a clear coiu'se to any wished-for point, 
let the crowd be ever so dense, than you now do in 
traversing the quiet walks at Darcey Hall, to reach 
jour own beautilul little summer-house, that Miss 
iridgenorth so rapturously lauds." 

" I fear I shall prove less apt than you seem 
"willing to suppose me," repUed Bertha, smiUng. 

" Eyerything is to be learnt, and few are so dull 
but that by a continued course of tuition, and close 
application on the student's part, mysteries the 
most deep and profound may be solved, and ren- 
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dercd comparatively easy; so I do not despair or^^^^ 
some day seeing you tout-cL-fait at that which now 
frightens and bewilders you." 

*• Well, dear Mrs. Morton, I will do my best to 
render myself deserving of the high opinion you -^^t 
seem determined to entertain of me. But still I 
have my doubts as to the result." 

" Well, well, Bertha," repUed her lively friend, ^ 
*' time ^vill shew. You know there are no wonders ® 
in tliis world that time can't achieve, so I trust to 
the old mower, and my confidence will not be 
misplaced. But, come, do you feel disposed to 
dance ?" 

" Not just yet ; I had rather wait a^ set or two." 

" As you please, dear. Perhaps you will allow ^ 
me to introduce my friend. Sir Felix Greyling ?" 

Bertha bowed, and smiled, and was in the act of ^ 
accepting Sir FeUx's proffered arm, when a thick, * 
plethoric voice exclaimed, trust. Miss Murray, ^ 
you have not forgotten your engagement to me ?" 
And, as the voice ceased, a very rotund {)erson \ 
bustled forward, and, j^resenting an exceedingly 
I)lump arm, reminded Bertha that waltzing had 
begun. 

"I was not aware you were engaged, dear," said 
Mrs. Morton. 

" I had quite forgotten it. I really beg your 
pardon, Lord Frampton, but — — 

"Oh, never mind — never mind," wheezed out 
the pufiy lord, " I'm not at all offended ; but you 
know no one likes being overlooked. However, 
the least said is soonest mended ; so come. Miss 
MuiTay, if you please, I'm aU ready," saying which, 
he grasped poor Bertha tightly round the waist, 
and, dragging her forward, commenced a series of 
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©volutions, which he, in the pride and simpUcity 
of his heart, called waltzing! 

Why "will short, spherical, gentlemen attempt to 
^altz ? They never succeed. 

By the time Sir Felix Greyling had reUeved him- 
self of some half-dozen hurried, and exceedingly 
incoherent interrogatives, concerning Mrs. Morton's 
beautiful young friend, the fair girl returned to where 
tliey were standing, having succeeded in shaking 
off her weighty partner's ponderous arm, and, under 
2)lea of fatigue, requested permission to return to 
lier Mend. 

Oh, yes! I dare say you are monstrously tired, 
3VIiss Murray," grumbled out Lord Frampton, wip- 
ing his heated face and damp hair all over, with a 
"very large bandanna handkerchief. " 'Tis hot, cer- 
laiiily, and ladies much sooner get fatigued than 
do ; but still, for all that, I venture to say, should 
^otnebody, that shall be nameless, ask you to dance, 
"you'd forget all about this wonderful weariness !" 
€ind the rude man winked, as if he were very know- 
ing indeed. 

Bertha blushed scarlet. Sir Felix bit his lip 
liard ; and Mrs. Morton looked as if she could have 
annihilated the creatiure. 

There now, Mrs. Cleveland Morton, don't try 
"to look angry aud innocent at the same time, be- 
cause you very well imderstand who, and what I 
mean. I can see clear enough you want to shake 
me off, as Miss Murray did, a minute ago, but I'm 
xiot going to stand that, I can tell you. One's as 
good as another ; and if Miss Murray is well enough 
Xo dance with Sir Felix Greyling, I don't under- 
stand—" 

" Sir," said Su- Felix, drawing himself up, and 
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fixing his magnificent eyes fiill upon the fiuse of 
his fat tormentor^ ''when your opinion is asked 
upon the subject, perhaps you will give it; till 
thefi, keep those remarks to yoursetf — they are 
both offensiye and uncalled for." 

It was OS good as a comedy to see the vulgar 
lord shrink away. Few could stand the blaze of 
Sir FeUx GreyUng's splendid eyes, when roused to 
anger, unmoved — and least of all could Lord Fran- 
cis Frampton. The thing appeared actually to re- 
coil beneath Sir Felix's look, and, giving one deep 
grunt, while he dapped his wet forehead with 
redoubled ardour, tlie discomfited peer trundled 
out of the room, and was no more seen that even- 
ing. 

" I am glad he is gone," said Mrs. Morton ; " he 
certainly is, without any exception, the most dis- 
agreeable man I know." 

" I think I never met with so odd-looking, and 
strangely-behaved aperson before," observed Bertha. 

" Very," said Sir Felix Greyling. "Do you like 
him. Miss Murray ?" 

''Like hiniT ejaculated Bertha, in the utmost 
smrprise. " I don't imderstand you." 

Mrs. Morton smiled. 

" No, no — I beg your pardon, Miss Murray — I 
mean are you related ?" 

Mrs. Morton laughed outright. 

" Dear me ! what have I said ? I really— that is 
—I " 

"Had you not better stand up for the next 
quadrille, Bertha ?" said Mrs. Morton, vainly en- 
deavouring to look grave, though almost convulsed 
with laughter ; " the sets are filling rapidly." 

" I had rather wait." 

"Exactly. You are quite right, Miss Miirray; 
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tJie rooms wSl get cooler before long, and it would 
Sriere me exceedingly to see you suffering from 
£&tigue and——" 

Here Sir Felix made a Ml stop. 

Mrs. Morton glanced at Bertha, to try if she 
oould discover what kind of impression the extra- 
ordinarily bewildered manner, and incomprehen- 
sible conversation of Sir Felix Greyling was making 
on the mind of her friend ; and certainly, if ever 
Q fair face looked puzzled, amazed, perplexed, and 
oonfoonded, Bertha Murray's was that fair face. 
She appeared quite at a loss to comprehend what 
znanner of man she was speaking to and cast an 
a,ppealing look towards Mrs. Morton, which said, 

plainly as looks could say, Take him away, I 
afraid of him." But Mrs. Morton felt not in the 
least disposed to understand those signals of dis- 
tiress — nay, au contraire, she appeared so highly 
amused at all that was going ou, that poor Bertha 
vrished from the bottom of her heart iJiere was no 
lauch things as handsome men, and splendid parties 
in the world, resolving, with a determination, she 
felt assured, in her own mind, nothing could in- 
fiuce her to break, that, as this was the Jirsty so it 
should be the last, ay, very last, thing like a party 
she would ever be prevailed upon to appear at again. 

The pause had lasted for several minutes, during 
'Which time Sir Felix GreyUng was hopelessly endea- 
vouring to arrange his bewildered thoughts, and put 
Ids intended speeches into something like a compre- 
liensible form, and was just flattering himself with 
the notion that he had sufficiently mastered his 
feeling, and overcome the painfully nervous agi- 
tation which seized him on his first introduction, 
^hen a simple observation from Bertha, uttered in 
that peculiarly low, soft, melodious tone, which be- 
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longed to her, and her alone — ^for no other voio^ 
in the world was ever half so sweet — scattered alL 
his coherency far abroad, sending the blood, with. 
a sudden rush, from his heart to his face, and back 
again in an instant, leaving him almost ghastly- 
pale. Poor Sir Felix ! even the merry Httle widow 
forgot her mirth for a moment, and tried to bring 
him back to himself, by drawing him into conversa- 
tion about indifferent matters ; but no, all attempts of 
the kind failed, and she soon saw that " Bichard 
was not himself," and nothing would make him, 
for that evening at least. 

" Come, my love," said she, turning to Bertha, 
" if you intend dancing at all, you must really 
stand up in the next set. It is getting late, and I 
wish to return home before twelve o'clock." 

Wliile Mrs. Morton was by, things were not quite 
so desperate, but when she left them, with a look 
of meaning enjoyment dimpling her pretty face, as 
much as to say, " Do without me if you can," then 
it was their real trials began in earnest. 

Bertha tried to argue herself into a conviction 
that it must be wholly impossible Mrs. Morton 
would purposely leave her in the charge of a de- 
ranged man ; though how to account for his mar- 
vellously singular behaviour, but by setting it down 
to aberration of intellect, was entirely past her 
power to determine ; while Sir FeUx, on his part, 
felt so keenly the ridiculous impression he must be 
making on the mind of his beautiful partner, that 
every effort he made to conduct himself with even 
common propriety, only served to increase his 
dilemma ; and, though feeUng as if he could fall on 
his knees before the lovely being who stood at his 
side, and worship her, yet to such a height had his 
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^sery got, by the total absence of all self-posses- 
sion, that, more than once, the thought crossed 
ilixn, as his eye fell upon an opposite window, that 
•^a.d been partly opened for the purpose of admit- 
*irig air, how superlatively happy it would make 
^^im, could he but throw it wide open, and jimap 
^Ht into the street. 

' "Did you say you would dance, Miss Murray?" 
*^iid he, abruptly, turning suddenly round, so as to 
place himself inmiediately in front of his partner — 
I thought I understood you so." 
** Certainly. Have we not taken our places for 
ttiat purpose ?" 

**0h, yes, ceijtainly — I beg your pardon; but 
P^xhaps you prefer waltzing ?" 

*'No, I thmk you. Besides, we could not waltz 
^^ly well now ; for, if you observe, they are playing 
Iviadrille music." 

** Ah, to be sure ! I did not observe it though, 
■^s it not our turn to begin ?" 
*'No, we are at the side." 
Ah, yes ! exactly. I was thinking we were at 
top— the bottom, I mean. Have you been 
*^ying long in town. Miss Murray ?" 
•'About a week." 
•'About a week. Oh, indeed !" 
And here the business of the dance demanding 
4ieir attention, a long pause ensued, which was at 
length broken by Sir FeUx, who said in a tone a little 
— a very little — ^more composed than when he last 
*poke — 

•' You are staying with Mrs. Cleveland Morton, 
you not. Miss Murray ? * 
•*Yes." 

" You remain until the season is over, I hope — 
^atis, I trust— L— I mean*—" 
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" The length of my visit entirely depends upon 
circumstances. It rests mth others, rather tlian 
myself, whether it shall be long or short." 

" Indeed. How so ?" 
Oh, various reasons, that are wholly domestic, 
render my stay in town " 

" I beg a thousand pardons, Miss Murray ! You 
must really think me the most impertinent man 
possible ; but, believe me, I had not the slightest 
intention of — of — Had you not better sit down?'' 

*'I doubt if that would be exactly polite to our 
vis'd'visy" repUed Bertha, smiling. 

"Why not?" 

" Because I very much doubt if , they could finish 
the quadrille without us." 

" Precisely. I did not think of that. Do you 
like London, Miss Murray ?" 

" Not to reside in, certainly ; but what I have 
seen of it I admire exceedingly. Some of the 
buildings I think magnificent." 

" You have been to the opera, of course ?" 
I thought it was not yet open." 

At this moment the last bar of la finale was 
struck, and each gentleman bowing to his partner, 
presented an arm, and commenced that grave and 
stately tour, which puts one so monstrously in 
mind of a parish funeral, all acting, and no feeling. 

The whole entire fifteen couples had passed in 
review, yet still there stood Sir Felix, to all appear- 
ance most deeply absorbed in contemplating a 
rather considerable fracture he, by some strange 
inadvertency or other, had produced in the back 
of his glove. 

In the name of goodness," thought Bertha, 
" what does the man mean to do ? Am I to stand 
here all night to be stared at ? I wish he would 
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^ away and leave me ; I could manage a great 
deal better without him/' 

As these very complimentary ideas were passing 
^ &ir Bertha's brain^ she beheld Mrs. Morton 
^pioaching, leaning on the arm of a yery tall, hand- 
some man, and, quite forgetting for the moment 
^ established rules about etiquette, she joyfully 
sprang forward to ineet her. 

" Aire you ready to go, love ?" 

" Oh, yes, yes ! quite ready/' 

" Allow me to introduce Lord Delamere to you, 
^ertha — Miss Murray, Lord Delamere/* 

" Bertha, as in duty bound, bowed and smiled, 
■'"^ord Delamere, not in duty bound, bowed and 

"Dear me," said Mrs. Morton, looking suddenly 
^'Oiind, " where is Sir Felix Greyling ?" 

" Gone !" laughed Lord Delamere. 

" Gone I What, without waiting to see us to our 
'^^crriage ! How very extraordinary." 

" Not extraordinary at all,. Mrs. Morton ; ex- 
J^^mely kind, I think. He has left me to perform 
^^at pleasing office, which I flatter myself I can do 

well, if not better. May I be permitted the 
:^C)nour ?" continued he, presenting his arm to 

" Well, if you are sure he is gone, there is no 
5?;^^e waiting any longer," said Mrs. Morton ; " but 
determined to give him a good scolding next 
^i^e I see him, for his very uncivil behaviour." 

" Aha, aha !" laughed Lord Delamere. " Poor 
^^leyling, I quite feel for him." 

By this time the carriage had been summoned, 
his lordship having seen them safely seated, 
^^ed for his own cab, and departed hkewise. 
" AhuB, for poor Sir Felix Greyling !" said Colonel 
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Arburthnott, emerging from the corner in whicl 
lie had ensconced himself, to watch proceedinj 




Alas ! for poor Sir Felix Greyling," said the 
gay Colonel to himself; " he's done for. Well, ~ 
vrish hun all success ; and truly 'tis no bad joke t 
see the liitlierto invulnerable Sir Felix Greyling^ 
so deeply wounded at last ; she certainly is a won- 
derful creature, and I'm not quite sure but I shall — il 
enter the lists with him, though, truth to tell, 
fear the chances would be twenty to one agoins' 
me. GreyUng is not a man to sue, and be re- 
pulsed by any woman living. There's Delamere - *» 
I have my doubts about hun ; however, we shall 
see! we shall see! But if Greyling be not th^-^® 
favourite — if he don't carry off the prize despite^ ^® 
us all, I have no divination in such matters. Whar-^^* 
a lovely creatiure she is ; I'm sure I shall dream oi^^^^J 
her all night ; everything seems dull and stupi(K^ 
now she's gone. Ton my soul, I never beheld her^ 
equal ! I wonder where she came from !" ^ ^, 

«« Where who came from, my dear Colonel * 
said Lady Hawkley. "Why, you seem like'one^^-*^ 
entranced ; it's bad enough to hear an old person-^^^ 
talking to himself, but to see the gay, gallant ' 
Colonel Arburthnott turned into an acco, is rather 
too much of a good thing." 

" I really beg yoiu: ladyship's pardon ; but I 
assure y^u I was wholly unconscious of having 
committed so flagrant a breach of propriety.'* 

" Ah ! there it is, to be sure ; no one would 
accuse you of talking aloud to yourself, if you knew 
it. *Tis precisely because you dont know it, that 
I wish to call you to order." 

" Thank you, my dear lady ; I am much be- 
holden to you, but I fear your kindness is totally 
thrown away upon me, just now. I have a few 
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^^rotchets in my head, that must be driven forth 
^^re I can listen to reason ; and as I am fully aware 
^^zny company will prove anything but desirable at 
"^his precise moment, I cannot do you a greater 
Service than by wishing you good night;" saying 
'■^hich, without waiting for a reply, he buttoned up 
iiis coat, and left the room. 

" Bless us, and save us !** exclaimed the discom- 
:Ct«d Dowager ; ** what has come to all the men ? 
Tlhey seem perfectly bewitched this evening ; first 
of all there was Lord Frampton run against me, 
«id almost knocked me down, without taking the 
least notice, or offering an^iihing like an apology ; 
t;hen there was Sir Felix Greyling rushed by me, 
and tore down stairs like one distraught, banging 
the street door after him, as if he wanted to shake 
the house down ; and now here's Colonel Arburth- 
nott, talking to himself about Jier and she. Oh, 
that's it ! I've found it all out ; of course, thafs 
-it ;" and away trotted the old dame to irradiate 
some crony not quite so sapient as herself, with 
this new light that had just burst upon her. 

Dolt, idiot, fool that I am !" exclaimed Sir 
Telix Greyling, fastening his chamber- door with 
the determination of one who has resolved that his 
meditations shall not be disturbed, even by his 
Talet ; *' dolt, idiot, fool, what — what must sJie 
think of me ? Oh ! I could beat myself for my own 
folly — and yet I am quite certain, were^the even- 
ing to come over again, I should behave just as 
ridiculously. I'll call on Mrs. Morton the first 
thing in the morning. I shall never know a mo- 
ment's peace until — until 

" What a fool I have been — how perfectly lovely 
she is — that voice — that sweet, sweet voice ; was 
ever anything in this world heard like it before ? 
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Woman I Angel 1 what an absurd oreatu 
must think me ; — ^how could I have acted 
and yet I hardly knew what I was doing. ] 
I will see her in the morning. ' BeautiM~ 
fill creature 

''I wonder," said Bertha, as she laid h 
head on her pillow that night, " if all fast 
men are like Lord Frampton and Sir Folia 
ling, I£ they are, I'm sure our country 
are of a very superior order ; and yet it is 
right to speak of the elegant Sir Felix a 
vulgar Lord Frampton together. I wond< 
made him behave so strangely? He is 
splendidly handsome. How frightened 
lordship looked, when he fixed those supei 
upon him ! what a round, rude, ugly thing 
and fair Bertha laughed to herself at the rt 
tion of his absurd figure while attempting tc 

Sir Felix Greyling, I do think, is aln 
handsome as Augustus — perhaps soine peopl 
call him the finest man of the two. I shoi 
to see him again, just to find out if he alw 
pears so odd — nothing else — for I am i 
could never like him — and yet I don t know^ 
What a sweet, deep, rich, low voice he ha 
calling to mind without an eflfort the exact 1 
that low, sweet voice, she fell asleep, and dre 
vast deal about men's voices that turned to r 
then she heard some one singing an unintt 
song, the only words of which she could m 
were, " I beg your pardon ; dear me, what 
said ? Ah, yes ! just so, exactly ;" then, \ 
sudden, she found herself dancing with a 
man, that somebody called Daniel Lambe 
here poor Bertha was sorely puzzled in hei 
"Bless me !" thought she, " why, surely ^ 
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was not in fashion when Mr. Lambert went to 
school, or if it was, he could never have learned, 
for he don't seem to know much about it." While 
this perplexity worried the fair sleeper, an immense 
red silk pocket-handkerchief came flapping before 
her eyes — ^then, when this extravagant waste of stuflf, 
with its groB owner departed, the sweet, but strange 
music, began again ; and so she went on dreaming 
an immensity more, all amounting to the same 
thing, until, when opening her bright eyes next 
morning, fair Bertha burst out into a merry laugh, 
exclaiming — 

"Well, then, I haven't been waltzing with Daniel 
Lambert, and lie didn't sing." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

"Pebmit me. Miss Murray, to congratulate you 
?Pon your last night's conquest. You have, in the 
liiconoeivably short space of three hours, achieved 
a victory, and bound in chains a monstrous rebel 
^ the throne of love ; one who, for years, has 
^thstood the arts, wiles, and swift-winged arrows 
of Dan Cupid ; one, against whom the whole united 
force of beauty, youth, and wealth, has vainly raised 
Its all-powerful standard, only to be driven back 
^th defeat and loss ; one, whose flinty heart, and 
cold disdainful bearing, has forced many a match- 
seeking mamma, and rich manoeuvring widow, to 
^eir wit's ends, to say nothing of the thousand 
odd pretty damsels, who have tried, and vainly 
^^^y (using all the known weapons in the warfare 
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of love,) to storm the stronghold of this 
Saracen, and take captive his rebellious hea 
" In the name of goodness, my dear Mn 
ton, of whom are you speaJdng ? How, wb 
where, has this huge traitor, this hitherto ini 
giant, this all-powerful and imconquerab 
queror, been taken captive, and brought in 
to sue for that mercy he has so long de 
others ?'* 

Nay, fair Bertha, seek not that knowled; 
me, ask it rather of thy own heart. Sur 
cannot so soon have forgotten the handsc 
Felix Greyling, to whom I introduced you i 
Malcolm's last night.'* 

" What, the tall, pale man, with the loi 
lashes, who behaved so oddly ? I declare 
met with so strange a being in my life befo; 

Strange ! In what way was he strange 
manded Mrs. Morton, laughing. 

" I do not know what you may think < 
but I began to be absol utely frightened ! H( 
so incoherently, and looked so bewildered, I 
it was quite a relief to get away from him." 

Humph ! that is as it may be. I c 
myself far too well bred, to make a pra 
openly differing in opinion ; but if ever I < 
disposed to forget my politeness, it woulc 
this present moment. As to his behaving 
what etrange, I will not positively deny 
toto ; and he certainly never did appear to 
disadvantage ; but I can make large allowa 
him. Powerful causes, you know, produce 
ful eflfects." 

" There must have been some very p 
cause in operation last night, for he appea 
to know in the least what he was either sa 
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doing. He asked me a dozen questions in a breath 

. ^waited for no answer — dropped into dead silence 

^talked on again — contradicted himself — stared 

Txxe full in the face — and then, in the most abrupt 
manner possible, wished me good tnorning, and 
darted out of the room." 

Never mind, love," said Mrs. Morton, laugh- 
ing heartily at Bertha's droll, though really cor- 
rect description of her last evening's partner — 
never mind, love, I think I may venture to pro- 
mise he will behave better at your next meeting. 
Don't judge him harshly; and be sure, if you 
would not risk her highest displeasure, you say 
no word in his dispraise to Miss Bridgenorth ; she 
is absolutely wrapped up in him." 

" Oh ! false, false ! faithless Hetty ! Has she 
already found a new love ? Why, I thought Au- 
&iistu8 stood on the very tip -top step of the ladder 
her affections," said Bertha, gaily, ratlier glad 
*he conversation appeared to bo taking a turn. 

Has she really forgotten her * handsome sailor,' 
^ she calls Augustus, so very soon ?" 

** No, no, she has not forgotten him ; but Sir 
•f^^Iix Greyling is no recent attachment. Why, she 
Cursed him when an infant ; and I don't think she 
ever saw your brother until he was quite a lad ; so 
y<>u perceive Greyling has the prior claim." 

I have often wondered, when I could in no 
pther way account for poor Hetty's variable humours, 
she might not in early life liave met with some 
^^rtous disappointment," said Bertha, musingly. 

Yes ; I fear our dear little friend carries a sad 
^ttcl heavy heart beneath that gay exterior. She 
'^^s had her trials, the greater, tliat her young 
Sections were bestowed upon an object, by whom 

I 
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tbey were not only unretorned, but unkno^i b:^^^ 

unsuBpected. Poor Hetty!" 

Dear Mrs. Morton, do not think me ciirio"^^ 
or inquisitive, but I should like to hear sotnethiir^^K 
more connected with the history of Hetty's ear""^^ 
days, I must own." 

" Of Miss Bridgenorth herself, I have little ^ 
tell ; for, in truth, it is rather surmise than a* -w*^" 
tual knowledge, that leads me to judge and spea^:^^ 
as I have just done, though there are times whe^^^^ 
I feel convinced my suspicions are not altogeth^^ 
groimdless. Few beyond myself are aware, or eve^^^^ 
guess, how deeply she was interested in that fearfL^'^ 
and deep tragedy, tliat deprived the gay world of tw"--^^^ 
of its brightest ornaments, and caused so great ^ * 
sensation at the time. 'Tis a sad story, dear, an- .^-^^ 
really I was so young when the event took places 
that I have but an imperfect recollection of all th 
facts related with it. One thing I do remembei^ 
and remember too well ever to forget. Strange, ho^^ 
lasting are early imj^ressions, and how indelibl;^ -^-^7 
they fix themselves on the mind. I allude to th^ 
singidar effect produced upon my young imagina- 
tion by the surpassing beauty of one of the actors 
in that dismal scene. His features are so com — 
pletely engraven upon my memory, that, were I m=-^^ 
painter, I am certain I could portray them acou — 
rately, though it is five-and-twenty years since C^^' 
saw him, and I was then a mere child." 

** What became of him ?" 

" None ever knew. There were rumours of some 
unfair transactions at the gaming table ; a duel was 
fought — his adversary fell, and he disappeared; 
but whether he is living or dead, no one knowa. 
The affair made a great ferment in the fashionable 
circles at the time, but, like all such tilings, the 
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excitement lasted a very short while. With the 
absence of the actors the interest died away, and I 
doubt much if even the names of the parties would 
he remembered q.t this moment." 

" How forcibly those expressions you made use 
of, in reference to that man s countenance, remind 
me of what I have so often thought about Mr. 
Darcey ; for though I never saw him until he 
married my mother — and he certainly was then 
whcLt is called past the prime of life — yet at times, 
lespite that woe-worn and painfully sad look, which 
MJarcely ever leaves his features, there is a sort of 
50inmand in the very turn of his magnificent eye — 
i loftiness of manner and a degree of dignity, both 
n face and person, that must be seen to be under- 
stood. He certainly has been very, veri/ hand- 
some." 

*'How extraordinary it is, that by no chance 
rhatever should I have met Mr. Darcey." 

Not at all extraordinary, my dear Mrs. Mor- 
on ; he rarely leaves our own grounds, and ex- 
epting a few formal visits from the surrounding 
ountry gentry, we mix in no society whatever; 
ddeed, so exceedingly painful and annoying does 
he mention of his early friends appear to be, that 
ly mother never refers to past times ; and except- 
ag when he went to Germany about four years 
.go, none, either of Mr. Darcey's or her own, have 
ver visited us. Then, indeed, dear Hetty insisted 
ipon cominff; and my mother — fearing lest she 
should put ner often repeated threat of paying 
ler old school-fellow a visit, into execution at some 
ess desirable time — consented to receive her, 
cnaldng her promise to leave the hall before his 
return, which she did the moment we got a letter, 
saying we might expect him home." 

I 2 
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** It must be a great trial to your poor m 
the continued state of gloom and low spii 
which you describe Mr. l3arcey to be." 

assure you it is, Mrs. Morton; and 
she will not be able to bear up against it 
longer. I grieve to say her health is daily decl 
and though she never complains, one may c 
see she suflfers greatly." 

" Let us hope the change will be of serv 
them both." 

" I sincerely trust it may, though I doub 
much if change, or anything else, can mal 
slightest alteration in Mr. Darcey ; he has ind 
those melancholy feeUngs so long, that I fear 
is Uttle chance of his ever being able to shake 
o£f. He is much to be pitied." 

" Will their stay be for long ?" 

" That entirely depends upon circumstc 
My mother said, should she perceive the slij 
improvement in his sprits, she would i^er 
him to remain until the beginning of summer 
if not, they will return in March." 

Well, love, I sincerely hope, for all your i 
things may amend ; it must be very distress!; 
live with, and hourly witness, such sufferinj 
must necessarily be endured by a person in s 
sponding a state as Mr. Darcey ; I know o 
trials greater." 

" You are perfectly right, dear Mrs. Mo 
and could you but be aware of half my poor m 
has to put up with, you would feel for her ind 

" I am certain of it, love ; but let us hope- 
does much, and a change may yet take place 
not despair." 

" We have hoped so long, and so long beei 
appointed," replied Bertha, sadly, " that I beg 
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give up all thoughts of ever seeing him other than 
he is." 

'Tis most melancholy," said Mrs. Morton, 
thoughtfiilly ; " did you not say Mr. Darcey is very 
handsome ?" 

No, I did not say he is, though I am sure he 
must have been, but you shall judge for yoiu'self ; 
I have his miniature in my dressing-case. He 
gave it me many years ago, and told me with a 
ghastly smile — oh, how well do I remember that 
smile ! — ^to take ' the thing,' as my mother w^ould 
iiot have it, and he had no wish to recal what he 
once was. ' The glass gives mo no such recol- 
lection,' continued he, with a wildness of manner 
quite frightful to behold, ' and grateful I am it is 
8^. How few would know this haggard visage for 

once gay features of Henry .' The rest of 

l^s words I could not catch, as he muttered rather 
^an spoke them ; but some terrible thoughts must 
liave been passing within, for he became almost 
convulsed by the violence of his feelings ; and sud- 
denly darting a wild glance at me, sternly bade me 
l^ave the room ; I complied of course, and since 
Qiat day I have kept the miniature, but never 
Mentioned, even to my mother, he had given it 

** Some strange mystery must be there. Bertha, 
1 greatly feaJ:," said Mrs. Morton. " Is he often 
attacked by those violent fits of emotion ?" 

" Often — ^very often." 

"And he always desires to be left alone ?" 

" Yes ; he will not even allow my mother to 
^:emain in the room; he is always better when 
-Augustus is at home, and that is one great reason 
>¥hy I so dislike his leaving us. It has frequently 
struck me, that while my brother remains near him, 
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his manner displays less of apprehension and < 
than at other times. I cannot well describe t 
that sort of ceaseless, restless, watching way- 
may so call it — ^he has. It appears to me as 
he lived in constant fear of some terrible disc 
being made, that would lead to fearful o 
quences. It is a great relief both to mamm( 
myself, knowing how very little of all this Aug 
sees; indeed, when they are together, exoe 
that fixed gloom of manner which never 1 
him, Mr. Darcey is not only conversable, but 
panionable. 

I am sure, had Augustus been his oton 8C 
could not love him better than he does ; ani 
brother, on his part, entertains the greatest r( 
and affection for him. Augustus often say 
never met with a man upon whose judgment 
sound sense he so perfectly relies, as his fati 
the name by which he firequently addresses 
Darcey. 

" I verily believe, were any one to utter a 
respectful word of him, in Augustus* hearinj 
would call the offender out, so great is the es 
and respect he has for his mother's husband." 

" Do you think he ever mentions anythii 
by- gone days to your brother ?" 

" Oh, never, never ; he seems far more agit 
should the slightest remark be made abom 
former acquaintances, while Augustus is pre 
than he does when we are alone." 

" I can scarcely understand that." 

''Nor I either; loving Augustus as he does 
might imagine it would be some rehef to his 
ings, were his griefs imparted to one who wou 
fully enter into, and sympathize with his si 
ings." 
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*'.And your brother never attempts to lead Mr. 
Darcey on — never tries to draw anything from 
Mm." 

Ob, no ; mamma has strictly enforced it upon 
us both, never to ask him any questions, nor in- 
quire about his relations, friends, or the least thing 
fiiat may reoal other times." 

*^ Humph ! singular, most singular," mused Mrs. 
Mlorton. "At what age should you imagine the 
Biiniature was taken ?" 

" Five-and-twenty, he told me.'* 
Five-and-twenty ! What age should you sup- 
pose Mr. Darcey to be now ?" 

I am not ready at guessing ages, but I cer- 
tainly think he must be fifty." 

How long has he been married to your 
»iother?" 

^' About fifteen years." 
You have no objection to my seeing the minia- 
ture i)t which you speak ?" 

" None in the least. I have never shewn it to 
one, because I have always had a vague feel- 
^^g---and I can scarcely tell why — that there were 
*^nie unpleasant circumstances attached to it I had, 
better remain in ignorance of. Doubtless such 
feucies are foolish, and I am wrong in suflfering 
^em to weigh against my better judgment ; but 
I eannot help it, they will obtrude, despite my- 
self." 

Will you fetch it, Bertha ?" 
"Certainly." 

So saying, she quitted the room, and quickly 
Returned wiSi the open miniature in her hand. 

"Merciful powers!" ejaculated Mrs. Morton, as 
W eye fell upon those well remembered features — 
you tell me this, this is the likeness of Mr. 
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Darcey, your mother's husband ? — Speak, Berth 
tell me there is no mistake." 

" None, none whatever, dear Mrs. Morton ; tl 
miniature is intended for Mr. Darcey ; but wh 
makes you so strangely agitated V 

" Nothing, nothing — take it away ; and as yc 
value the j^eace of all belonging to you — do not, 
charge you, let Miss Bridgenorth see it." 

Certainly, I will comply with your reques 
but surely you cannot refuse to tell me what it 
so powerfully affects you." 

I cannot. Bertha, believe me — I dare not f 
your own sake. All I can tell you is, so fearfiil 
mystery surrounds Mr. Darcey, that I would n 
for worlds you should know the depths of it — 
least, not from my lips ; the day may — ^nay, I fea 
must come, when you will know all. Take aw£ 
the miniature, dear, and let us drop the subject- 
I am wholly unable to pursue it fiirther now — and 
earnestly beseech you, Bertha, never to revert to 
again. It is painftil, most painful, those thought 
the sight of that miniature has recalled ; seen 
brought back as forcibly to my memory as if they hi 
. but happened yesterday. Promise me you will nev 
shew that miniature to a living soul; — ^promii 
me, child — I insist upon it." 

"Dear Mrs. Morton, beUeve me your wish 
sufficient. I pray you be calm — ^would to Heave 
I had never mentioned it !" 

" Forgive me this violence, dear Bertha ; bi 
my feelings were too strongly excited at the m 
ment to be under my own control. It is entire 
in consideration of others, that I dread any oth* 
eye but mine seeing that face — ^least of all, Het 
Bridgenorth !" 
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Believe me, dear Mrs. Morton, no person in 
e:xistence shall ever behold it again." 

Nay, my love, do not destroy it — i)ray do not ; 

I ask of you is, to keep it securely locked up, 
and never to produce it until compelled by circum- 
stances." 

•*Do not fear me, it shall never see light again 
I can avoid it." 

**Did you ever shew the miniature to your 
brother ?" 

*'No, never." 

^'HasMrs. Darcey ever mentioned its existence ?" 
No." 

Does Mr. Darcey still bear any veri/ remarkable 
Resemblance to it ?" 

•'None ; indeed, at this moment, were it not for 
eyes, one might doubt if it \Yas ever intended 
^or him " 

So changed ! — ^^vhat will not time and sorrow 
«io?" ^ 

" Indeed you may truly say that ; for within my 
^recollection, he is so much altered I should hardly 
T)elieve him to bo the same man." 

" And had you seen him as I saw him last, in 
all the magnificence of his splendid beauty, com- 
pared with the wreck you now describe him — truly, 
the change must be terrible." 

" It is not so much the look of age one traces, 
as that settled melancholy, woe-worn, almost heai-t- 
broken expression, his features always wear." 

" Heart-broken, indeed ! — ^what else can he be ?" 

" Do you suspect " 

"Ask me no questions, love ; the less you know 
about that sad tale the better. But, come, we are 
pursuing this distressing subject further than is 
I 3 
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either wise or well. Go, dear Bertha, and prepatr 
yourself for a ride ; the fresh air will do us bo 
good." 

So saying, she a£foctionately kissed the fair bro 
of her lovely friend, and they separated to prepar* 
for their morning's drive. 




CHAPTEB XV. 

SuiiRENDfiiiED at discretion, taken without a sho 
being tired, and no terms insisted on ! — it is i^^^ 
deed one of the finest victories on record ; aohieveu^- 
by a conqueror whoso fame has set all men on th^^ 
qui vive to catch but a glimpse of one who ooulc^^ 
perform so much in such an 'inconceivably shorC:^ 
space of time. The thing is truly wonderful !" ex-^ 
claimed Colonel Arburthnott, seating himself aC:^ 
one of the tables in the United Service club-room^ 
and taking up a newspaper as if in the act o£^ 
searching for further intelligence^ — " truly won- 
derful 

" News from India, did you say, Arburthnott," 
drawled young Follett ; " I have looked over the 
papers and saw nothing of the sortj — ^where did 
you hear it ? What fort is taken ? and who was 
the general in command ?" 

" Now, out upon thee for an Ostrogoth, Harry 
Follett ; dost think I trouble my subhme head about 
such musty stufl' as Indian warfare ? — ^what care I 
how many tawny skins there may be more or less 
at every month's end — who has given the most 
blows or received the worst wounds ! — Not I ; I've 
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Eiad my share of all that sort of thing for these 
next five years at least, and — 

Well, then, what are you talking about ? — do 
try and make yourself understood, if it be within 
iJbe power of possibility. What's the use of rousing 
X fellow out of his pleasant doze to listen to stuff 
J3.at has neither truth nor reason in it ? I bet a 
sv^ager 'tis some rigmarole got up by yourself to 
3xcite curiosity, that you may have the supreme 
pleasure of laughing at those who are fools enough 
tx3 seem interested about what never took place/' 

Certes, Sir Henry FoUett, one would scarcely 
Lznagpine you had been roused out of a pleasant 
doze ; but come, my head is too full of pleasing 
fiaTioies to admit aught like long abiding wrath; 
th.ough your speech is not over civil," laughed the 
good-natured colonel. 

" Well, well, Arburthnott, I beg your pardon ; 
" — really had no intention of offending you ; but 
you are so deucedly provoking when once you get 
into that bantering strain, that one hardly knows 
whether one's being laughed at or not." 

" Never more in earnest in my Ufe, I assure you, 
upon the word of an honest man." 
Then what is it you allude to ?" 
" Why, the capture of that most impregnable 
citadel, that has been so often besieged, and as 
often gallantly withstood all the united efforts of the 
armed hosts in array against it, — the hitherto un- 
conquerable heart of Sir Felix Greyling is subju- 
gated, never to become free again." 

"Pooh ! is that all ?" growled Sir Henry FoUett, 
composing himself again for a nap — " I guessed it 
^vas some such rubbish. You're enough to pro- 
voke a saint, Arburthnott — that you are." 
" Oh, oh ! what's the matter ?" cried the hand* 
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some Horatio Dasliington ; "if Follett's 
there's something vastly good in the wind, ] 
sworn, — what is it, Arburthnott ?" 

Neither more nor less than that Sir Felix 
ling has fallen over head and ears in love £ 
sight." 

" Ha, ha !" laughed Dashington, "that's to< 
to be true, I fear ! What's your authority?" 
" My own eyes." 

" But may they not have deceived you ?" 

** No, no, — 'tis as I tell you, by Jove ! 
Dashington, had you but seen what an owl 
ling made of himself, you'd never have forj 
it." 

" Would I could rhyme rhymes, I'd pen j 
gratulatory ode upon ^e occasion." 

" Take care what you're about, Dashingi 
GreyUng's not one to be laughed at or rid 
with impunity, I can tell you." 

"Never fear me, my dear fellow, I've too 
respect and esteem for Sir Felix Greyling 
the risk of oflfending him, beUeve me ; but 
the fair she that has done all this mischief ?' 

" That's more than I can tell you, as far 
name is concerned, for I did not even hear it 
tioned ; but, upon my soul, Dashington, setti 
joking aside, she is one of the most lovely v 
I ever beheld. Why, I j^rotest, if there I d 
stand a full hour, winking and bhnking li 
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and while I watched her flitting through the mazes 
of the dance, her tiny waist encircled by the thick 
ann of that fat porpoise. Lord Frampton, I felt 
convinced how perfectly correct the elderlics are, 
when they assert the impropriety of waltzing ; in- 
deed, such has been my ideas respecting that very 
elegant amusement ever since I was thrown from 
jny own coach-box, and dislocated my ankle, and 
It is as much as ever I can do to stand patiently 
by and see the most beautiful women in the room 
whisked and whirled about by a parcel of stupid, 
dull donkeys, who have neither good sense nor 
jSfood looks to reconamend them. I lelt monstrously 
inclined to trip up the heels of that overgrown 
numskull, or bribe the footman to do it for me." 
Out of sheer spite and jealousy." 
Don't you talk too largely, my fine fellow ; — 
^8it till you have seen this divinity, and then, if 
you escape heart-whole, I'll look upon you as some 
.^OQderfiil phenomenon, and respect you accord- 
JDgly. I can't get that voice and face out of my 
i^ad, sleeping or waking, — she positively haunts 
me.*' 

What is she like?" 

Lik® nothing you ever saw, dreamed, or thought 

Do you think she would make a good rival to 
I^dy Margaret Snowden ?" lisped out the tall, 
thin, pale, blue-eyed, yellow- locked Frederic Lank- 
ford. 

Name them not in the same breath, I charge 
y^>u. What ! compare the plump, hawk-eyed, red- 
skinned, vain, coquetting, empty-headed Lady Mar- 
gaj'et Snowden with this new found gem, this grace- 
^1 swan, this nymph of beauty, this bewitching 
^ren, this bright queen of hearts ! — 'tis well thou 



hkA s-'rc «9er hs, ijt oA that only, 

-WtC I U£ TK£££r p^i she lus shewn ^ 
wis:*s^s iCkfr SiST t«r. I hAT« long wished 
«ecj£f ik'k^ywl^^iirgcL bMxrr enlighten the het 
«^ j.'tsv :£ ifciiKy- acii tfcg.;gsl the pahn of sap: 
^■Lry fWTiTid r t li^t sramfol dame." 

- JkdBSc i' rcc? LA2iki»d ! ~ laughed Daahii 
" bf has r.tTier etihxT forgirea or foigott 
the dizsdiisfsl way in whidi she refhaed hia pr* 
&rsL ax Lord Alday'i^ Ha, ha ! thou * ah 
heAT cv cL&ike hatred in thy heart ;' — remei 
fcer that. Frvdmc Lankf jtzd. — rememher that!" 

" Ah ! well. TCHi may las^ if yon like, Daahin 
toil : but I cdLn tell yoa it inll be a rich treat to i 
hrT oblicc i :o sinke her colours, and leave thefic 
to her conqueror — a lieh oeat«" said the spitei 
youth, robbing his hands with pore delight at t 
bare ihoa^i. 

Why, Heaven help your vanity, L^nkford ! [ 
imagine a woman that h&lf the men in London ha 
been running after and worshipping, either for h( 
self or her purse, these last tliree years, would ta 
ihe tn^uble to look at such a penniless boy as yc 
ii rather too much of a good thing." 

" Permit me to observe, Horatio Dashingtoi 
began the wrathful Lankford. 

** Bless us, my dear fellow, don't take the troul 
to be angry with me — I woidd not ofieud you f 
all the world, and if I've said anything you doi 
like, I can but own that I'm sorry. Come, shal 
hands. Don't be wroth about such a siUy mattei 

*' Humph !" muttered the irate youth, as, thruf 
ing his hands into his pockets, and turning sho 
round upon his heel, he walked to the other end 
the room, and gazed with a dogged, sullen expre; 
sion out of the window. 
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'♦Let Lady Margaret done, and turn your at- 
tention in the right quarter," laughed Colonel 
Arturthnott. 

''Well, but you know we have not all had your 
luci, Arburthnott, and it is a moral impossibiUty 
to praise and admire what one has never seen, — 
Surely you don't suppose any man in his senses 
yovid take your ravings for a portrait ? Tell us, 
ill sober reason, what this admired of all beholders 
is truly, really like, and then we may form some 
idea as to how much of worship your idol is en- 
titled to." 

'•Like ! why, as I said before, she is like nothing 
^ver seen upon earth since its creation. She is 
Peirfeotion, absolute perfection, from the crown of 
h.er beautiful head to the sole of her pretty foot." 

'' Pooh, nonsense ! — that's no description at all J 
t^esides, what you may think beautiful might strike 
as quite the reverse. I must have an account — 
l^onestly and faithfully given — of each feature, look, 
tone, before I am trepanned into a surrender 
^ my heart by the laudatory notes of another. 
Wliat colour are her eyes ?" 

** Deep, rich, melting, moving, speaking, sparkling 
^i*bs, of that most lovely and soul-captivating hue, 
t^he darkest of all dark violet, with enormous pupils 
^Jid lashes, that more than rest upon the cheek. 

do verily believe, were she to draw the chiselled 
Corners of that sweet rose-bud of a mouth a little 
*^vit beyond its lovely proportions, she could touch 
the ends with her ruby lips." 

''So much for mouth and eyes, — allowing at 
l^ast one hundred per cent, for exaggeration, there's 
^xiough left for good looks at all events. Now, then, 
the teeth and ludr ?" 

**The teeth l^why, so dazxlingly white they 
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might guide an army across a common in a (J^ 
night, were the owner s mouth large enough to ^ 
mit of their all being seen. Talk of ivory ! — - 
black compared !" 

" Ha, ha, capital ! — ^well, the hair ?" 

" We have all heard of auburn ringlets, thot^ i 
few are so blest as to have really seen them, 
never beheld the true auburn tint but once befo J 
and that was on the head of a French girl. I ^ 
member falling more than half in love with 
damsel, although decidedly ugly, being bewitclm. 
by the singular beauty of her tresses. Little dic3 
then think I should ever again be gladdened ^ 
the sight of such silken clusters, — ^fax, far less dre^ 
of meeting them in company with all that is mc:: 
perfect in woman's form." 
Is she tall or short ?" 

" Rather tall than otherwise, with the most ma- 
jestic carriage you can possibly imagine ; she 
slight, but so beautifully rounded that were a hoc:^ 
befitting the size of each modelled Hmb pass^ 
over it, I swear there's not a portion of the deliciu 
flesh but it would touch, and none upon which 
would press. The finished roundness of her wai^ 
and arms must be seen to be beheved. No sculjg 
tor ever formed anything one -thousandth part ^ 
perfect." 

The foot and hand ?" 

" The hand most beautiful — formed in Nature** 
fairest mould ; but if there is a fault — one thing 
that can raise a doubt of finished, absolute beauty— 
'tis her foot." 

" Her foot ! — nay, that's a fault, indeed, Bu 
Where's the blemish ?" 

" 'Tis too small, — too fairy like — you seem tc 
feel, while looking at her, that, sylph as she is 
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^ey are hardly large enough to support her 
'height." 

Oh ! that is a defect I can most readily recon- 
cile,— had they been what I began to fear you were 
^boutto say, too large, \ would have thrown all her 
^ther beauties in the shade. A lovely woman, 
^ith a large, thick foot is terrible indeed." 

*'Why, certainly, the want of size is a faiUt on 
right side ;• but were she as ugly as the fabled 
^orgons, with a foot like Satanus, one would bo 
"^^ely to forget all while listening to that seraph 
^oice. Ye gods ! how can mortal speech convey a 
Motion of its power ! But to have beheld that im- 
perturbable being — that man with the adamantine 
"^Gfui; (as my pretty cousin calls him) entranced, 
^^ithralled, enraptured, bewildered by those silvery 
^Hes ! Ah, there spoke its praise ! But here he 
^Omes, you shall hear what he has to say." 

" I doubt if he'll say anytliing at all about the 
Matter, should he be as much captivated as you 
^escribe. You know, love is ever silent. He will be 
^ formidable rival among the host of suitors. I 
'^ould not choose to enter the lists with said 
J'rank Blondell, a good-natured, indolent young 
itian, who passed his time pretty equally divided 
between the opera house and his club, and who 
i*arely took the trouble to give an opinion upon 
any subject, but when he did speak it was always 
in short sentences, upon which account he was 
known among his acquaintances by the nickname 
of Ossian." 

Well said, friend Frank, — and I would not ad- 
vise you to try, believe me ; it may chance to 
prove a much more difficult task than might ex- 
actly suit yoiu: quiet temperament, so take my ad- 
vice, and don't enter into a warfare that can end 
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but in defeat, to say nothing of sufferings 
ceeding from wounds inflicted by those dangerO"* 
weapons, the bright eyes of this lady fair." 

** Have no fears from me, Dashington ; the si^- 
of beauty never troubled me, and I trust ne^ 
will." 

" That's because you have never seen it. 
till you do, and then I give you leave to boaat." 

** Perhaps so — maybe — don't know," and Ossio. 
again fell to smoking his cigar in tranquil eas4 
nor uttered another syllable until the word open 
informed his mother's coachman where he vnsh& 
his lethargic person to be deposited, about te- 
o'clock that same evening. 

" Dead for a ducat, — slaughtered outright ! — ab 
GreyUngl" laughed Colonel Arburthnott, as Si 
Felix appeared in the door-way of their olub-room 

" Whose death are you speaking about, Arburth. 
nott ? who has been slaughtered ?" inquired Sir 
Fehx GreyUng, carelessly turning over the papers 
and looking very much as if his thoughts were or 
other matters bent. *^ Any one I know ?" 

*'Now don't try to appear ignorant. What were 
all eyes and ears employed about at Lady Mal- 
colm's last night, but gazing at and listening tc 
the most — ■ — " 

Pray, speak like a reasonable being Arburth- 
nott, or let me do it for you," said Horatio Dash- 
ington. " Have the goodness to inform us. Grey- 
ling, who this beautiful syren is, whose descrip- 
tion alone is setting all our fellows together by the 
ears, not to mention the reckoning of some half- 
score (Arburthnott and myself included) who are 
well nigh distraught, — and all for love?" 

" I do not know exactly to what lady you are 
alluding, unless you mean a Miss Murray." 
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A Miss Murray ! talk of a king or a queeu, a 
sun, or a moon, for there may be others ; but if 
you would not make me your mortal foe through 
life, never, I command you, talk of a Miss Murray 
again in my presence. Call her the Murray, (if 
that is her name,) the unrivalled, the star of 
l^eauty, and the queen of love." 

Truly, Arburthnott, you have mounted your 
Ixighest stilts this morning. I am willing to ad- 
itut Miss Murray is beautiful — ^most beautifiil — 
Q>iid as charming in manners as lovely in person ; 
but " 



** But I but me no huts, 'tis useless — ^worse than 
Useless — to attempt hoodwinking me in that way. 
^o, no,' — I understand the true state of the case, 
So I give you fair warning that I intend entering 
ttie field, lance in hand, to tilt with all comers. I 
®hall find a formidable rival in Sir Felix Greyling, 
l^ut courage, say I, — faint heart never won fair 
^ody, and the greater the difficulty, more glorious 
tile victory.'* 

Really, Arburthnott, I must say you are taking 
Rieat liberties with Miss Murray's name. She is 
^ot a fit subject for the coarse jokes and ribald 
^"^th of all the idle young men who may choose 

pass judgment upon her " 
. Gently — gently, Greyhng, don't work yourself 
^to a passion. I have taken fio liberties with Miss 
Murray's name, nor uttered one disrespectful word 
Regarding her, — ^Heaven forbid. May my tongue 
glister and forget its office when I am guilty of ^so 
*^«inous a sin ! — ^but that she has made as deep an 
^pression upon my heart as it is useless denying 

^lie has done upon yours, I glory to acknowledge. 

I Would not be- that insensible monster who could 

look unmoved upon so fair a oreature,~no, not 

fcr worlds." 
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'* Well, Arburthnott, I have no wish to qnaM^^^^ 
with you, nor make Miss Murray a theme of ^ ®" 
pute ; I shall not interfere with your endeavour* 
gain her good opinion ; all I ask is, not to m^^^^^ 
her beauty and accomplishments matter for cIl-^^^" 
house discussion ; — and now I must wish you goc::^^" 
morning, as I have an appointment in the city, ^ 
three o'clock." So saying, he extended his haErr3.^ 
somewhat reluctantly, to Arburthnott, and walfe::^^^ 
haughtily from the house. 

" There ! who shall doubt my judgment, or Ic^ 
at first sight, from this time forth for evermor^^*-. 
laughed Arburthnott. *'Poor Greyling! — no, 
won't poor, for I will lay aside all pretensio 
to penetration in such matters until the end of l^^^'^ 
natural life, if he is looked coldly on — a thousa^^^^ 
may woo her, but he will win her. Now, ma^:^^^ 
me, I'll lay a cool five hundred, that before tl^^JV 
day six months the world shall hear of Sir FeL 
Greyling as the successful suitor for the hand 
the belle Murray." ^ 

" Keep your money to yourself. Colonel Arburt^^^^ 
nott — you have roused my curiosity, and hang d^^"^ 
if I don't try my chance. I can't see why I shou^^ . 
not make the attempt as well as GreyUng, or wl^^^ 
I mayn't succeed, supposing I choose to take tli 



trouble, which I most assuredly intend doing.'* ^ 

" Do you ? Then, trust me, Stapleton, it wi— 
be labour in vain." 

" That is more than you, with all your sagacity:^^^ 
can answer for. I have as good a face," continues 
the coxcomb, conceitedly arranging his fair curl 
at the chimney glass, "and a far longer purses 
with a manner, I flatter myself, somewhat bette, 
fitted for love-making than that frozen stock-fishj 
Felix GreyUng. No, no, — ^Arthur Stapleton is no 
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one to be said nay to^ even by such a divinity as 
your belle Murray." 

** You certainly have as good a right to try your 
luck as another, but I -would not have you too san- 
guine, for it strikes me you are not the man of all 
others this gentle damsel would delight to honour. " 

That is my concern, not yours ; and, let mo 
tell you, Arburthnott, I think you must have a de- 
vilish deal of vanity to imagine you can so easily 
cut me out." 

I fancy no such thing, trust me, Stapleton ! 
My firm conviction is, we have none of us the most 
i^emote chance in that quarter. Tlie prize is al- 
ready won, and he who would can-y off the fair 
Murray must first dispose of Sir Fehx Greyling." 

*'Well, we shall see — we shall see. I know 
taught concerning the lady beyond those rhapso- 
dies I have been quietly listening to, this last hour, 

care not two straws who woos or who wins her ; 
one tiling I am certain, / shall never enter the 
^ists of her worshippers, having no pai-ticular wish 
to become a slave ; and as Arburthnott appears to 
tliink it absolutely impossible even to behold her, 
?iid remain free, I choose the safer course, and 
^^tend keeping out of harm's way." 

" Wisely resolved, Lumley ; it is, as you sagely 
observe, better to keep out of harm's way ; for, of a 
Certainty, you are a doomed man, should you be 
^old enough to venture within the magic circle of 
"this all-powerful enchantress. Alas, for me, I cast 
Myself into bondage ere I was aware of the shackles 
1 had so irretrievably bound around mc ! Take 
your warning, Lumley, by my hapless fate, nor risk 
^vance where retreat is vain. To behold her is to 
love, and to love is but despair !" 

"You have my full permission to love, and de- 
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Bpair afterwards," said the cautious Luttiley, laug'l* 
ing; " I shall neither do one nor the other, trust i» ^; 
so, good morning Arburthnott, and I wish you j 
of your present state of deUghtful uncertainty. I 
never was in love, and never mean to be. Ghood 
morning, gentlemen." 

" You'll be caught some of these odd days, xxij 
fine fellow," laughed Colonel Arburthnott, preparixig 
to depart ; " you U be caught, and I shall live 
see it." 

What an egregious ass Arburthnott maked 
himself!" mouthed out Frederic Lankford, as te 
saw from his post of observation the good-nata:^^®^ 
colonel shaking hands with a friend, opposite -fcb® 
window. *' I declare 'tis enough to provoke a J"^^' 
hearing him go on in that ridiculous manner ab^^^^ 
a red-faced country girl that nobody seems to ka- 
anything of. I haven't common patience with sc^ ^ 
absurd nonsense. I dare say she is no great thic^ 
after all!" ^ 

" Now I differ from you most completely, Laik-^^' 
ford," said Horatio Dashington ; "in the first plac^^ 
111 bet you twenty guineas she's not red faced ; 
woman, however regular her features, or hower^ ^ ^ 
perfect her form, could lay claim to the title of bea^^-t 
tiful if she carried a red skin about with her * K£^^\i 
the next, depend upon it, she isn't somebody th^^^| 
nobody knOws, if sho was taken by Mrs. Clevelan, 
Morton to Lady Malcolm's party, and there mad[- ^ 
a decided conquest of Sir Felix Greyling. No, no ^ 
the Belle Murray, as Arburthnott calls this neiJ='*^ 
star, is sent, like the last comet will be, to set us aL ^ 
in a blaze, depend upon it." 

" I shall first go and try to discover the exten 
of danger, and then commence an inspection of al 
the water pipes." 

" Pish !" grunted the sulky Lankford ; "Dash — ^ 
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ingtoD, you are ft greater owl than Arburthnott 
himself!" 

Many thanks for your good opinion of me, 
I'rederio Lankford," laughed Horatio, taking up a 
newspaper, and comfortably settling himself in liis 
^^customed quiet corner — many thanks for your 
good opinion of me, with sincere wishes for my own 
speedy improvement." 

Humph ! plenty of room for it I" muttered the 
yellow-haired youth, in his surliest tone. ** Well, 
do hope she is handsome enough to dispute Uio 
palm with Lady Margaret Snowden, — I shall be 
delighted to see her pride humbled. One would 
have thought I had been the son of a coalheaver 
instead of a peer ! The haughty jade !" 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" Why, I declare my porter has more work in 
^Pening the door, to give admittance to all the 
^^let doux and nosegays, sent by your thousand 
one adorers, than his pay is worth ; I shall 
t^^sitively have to increase his wages, if things are 
go on in this way much longer," said Mrs. Morton, 
^^ghing. " See here," continued she, laying down 
^ splendid bouquet, of the choicest and rarest ex- 
otics; "see, here is an offering on a new year's 
^orn !" 

^ Well, to be sure, they are lovely !" cried little 
•^iss Bridgenorth ; " do look, Bertha ; was ever 
^^ything half so beautiful seen in this world be- 
fore T 

*• They appear very fresh,'* said Bertha, slowly 
Raising her head, and looking up from the piece of 
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embroidery upon which she was employed — "vo 
fresh and very pretty." 

''How can you be so provokingly indififerei 
Bertlia ? Why, I declare there is not a duchess 
London but would be proud to carry such darlia 
as these." 

'' Then it is a great pity, dear Hetty, they 
not sent where they would have been better app- 
eiated ; and, as far as I am concerned in the matt 
Daly has full permission to refuse entrance to 
hiUet-doux and bouquets in future.*' 

"Now, 'pon my word, that is too much, even 
my patience, to endure unmoved ! Here have ' 
been, for tliis week, hugging up, fresh wateri 
picking, and pruning, diose shabby dead thit 
that are an absolute disgrace to Mrs. Morton's tal 
there, I say, have you been cherishing, draw 
from, and, for aught I know, weej^ing over, t 
shrunken camelia and shi-ivelled rose — yet, go 
ness guide me ! you refuse even so much as to l< 
at these deUcious loves !" 

Never mind, dear Hetty ; leave off scolcl 
Bertha, and guess who sent them," laughed 
Morton. 

" Colonel Arburthnott ?" 

*'No." 

*'Sir Henry FoUett?" 

Wrong again." 

Lord Delamere." 
" No ; try once more." 

Well, then, I'm sure I don't know, unless 
deed, 'tis Greyling ; and now I look again, I thi 
it must be Felix who sent them ; for, I am C( 
vinced, no gardener but his gardener, and no h 
house but his hot-house, could i)roduce such flow 
at this season of the year ; but, dear me, I thouj 
he was away in the country." 
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So he was, but so he is not," 
Why, you don't say so ? When did ho re- 
turn?" 

Last night, as he tells me in a short note sent 
with Bertha's posy, and will be here early this eve- 
ning." 

'*Well, I'm so delighted; just fancy !" 
"Fancy what?" 

''Why, that we shall have our dear Sir Felix 
' among us again ; it has seemed like an age to mo 
since he went away. I don't intend letting him ofF 
<luite so easily another time, I promise you. I vow 
he sha'n t go out of town, — no, not even for a day, 
Wl the season is over. Just fancy how all the par- 
ties would have looked this winter without Bertha 
and PeUx." 

"Pretty much as they did lastyeax, dear Hetty, I 
should imagine ; and it strikes me, that in such 
<^ro^ded rooms, as it is the will and pleasure of 
Mrs. Morton and yourself to squeeze me, tho pre- 
sence or absence of an individual, more or less, can 
'^e of very trifling moment." 

''-4w individual more or less, that is, tho gene- 
rality of individuals who are to be met with at 
evening parties, may answer to your polite remark 
^lerably well ; but, surely you do not mean to call 
^^J* Felix Greyling an individual; why I always 
reckon him as twenty at the very least. Is he not 
a perfect host in himself?" 

*'I really don't know ; I am but an indifferent 
^^ilculator, and of necessity an imperfect judge of 
the merits of the case ; but I should think lialf-a- 
'iozen men in a small room reckoning as twenty 
each, that is to say, six gentlemen i^erforming the 
enerous party duties with ease and i3ropriety, 
^hich said duties, when equally divided, would take 
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up the time and engross the attention of one hu: 
dred and twenty lords of the creation, must, as y( 
justly obsen-e, be a host in themselves." 

** You are inclined to be both witty and mer 
this morning, Miss Murray ; but be pleased to r 
member I said nothing about six such men as S 
Felix GreyUng being met with, ever having bee 
met witli, or ever to be met with ; and I fancy, hf 
you as often heard the question, when a party is o 
the tapis, of * I wonder, mamma, it Sir Felix Gxeylin 
will be there?' and the as often answer, 'I don 
know, my dear ; I hope he will ; be sure you tak 
care to look your best; he is one of the fines 
matches in England^' — I say had you heard the» 
sort of things as frequently as I have, you wool« 
just speak and think about him as / do" 

" Dear Hetty, when will you learn to leave o 
talking nonsense ?" said Bertha, laughing. 

** Nonsense ! I'm not talking nonsense. Wb 
are you doing with those flowers ? I thought tt^ 
wern t worth a look ten minutes ago, and now yj 
appear as though you wanted to kill them wi 
kindness, or eat them up, or some such piece 
absurdity. 

Give them to me ; they will be far safer in 
keeping than in yours. Come, come, let me ha^' 
them." 

No, indeed, Hetty, I shall do no such a thing 
I cannot spare them, they are so very beautiful." 

Well now, just fancy! was ever anything g 
preposterously ridiculous ? Wliat has come to tt 
girl ? She is as changeable as a weathercock, an 
don't know her own mind two minutes togethe: 
I declare I feel quite provoked, that I do." 

** Never grieve about a woman's variablenesi 
Hetty, for methinks if you once begin that, you wi 
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be a sorroTving being to the end of your days ; be- 
sides, why should you be wroth with Miss Murray, 
merely because she has sufficient good taste and 
discernment to admire what two such sensible bodies 
as you and I have already pronounced unrivalled ?" 

" Wroth ! I'm not wroth," exclaimed the kind- 
hearted little soul, gaily ; " no, no ; my head is too 
foil of the pleasing anticipations of again beholding 
my pet, to care about being angry with man, woman, 
or child. She may kill, and bury them into the 
baxgain, if she feels disposed, without provoking 
my ire ; but, good bye ; I'm off to Madame Dor- 
mer's, to see after a new cap ; I've not one to wear, 
for I declare ever since Greyling told me my crim- 
80U velvet turban, with the gold flowers, was far 
too gay to be becoming, I have never once put it 
my head. Just fancy, how it could be possible 
I should ever be able to endure the odious fright 
*gain. No ; I protest I have not seen it since! 
^io would think of wearing a thing that Sir Felix 
Greyling called unbecoming? Not I, I promise 
y<>u ; he has decidedly the best taste of any man in 
England ; so I told my maid, as she valued her 
place, to keep it out of my way, or I would burn 
though it cost me no end of money. Well, well, 
^ever mind ; good-bye, good-bye. I ought to have 
^oen in Waterloo Place two hours ago, but when 
^^ce I set my foot in here, there's no getting away. 
J'ftrewell till evening ; good bye." 

**Stop, stop, Hetty; do not run off in such a 
hurry ; promise me, should you meet Mrs. Hunter 
Madame Dormer's, (for I know she goes there 
^Daost every morning,) you will say nothing about 
Sir Felix Greyling." 

**Now is that very likely?" exclaimed the little 
^oman, popping her head, with half the diminutive 
k2 
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body attached to it, into the open doorway again 
1* that very likely ? Why, what do you take me fo: 
Mrs. Morton, a downright, finished, accomplishec 
thorough, out-and-out simpleton? I sometime 
talk to the woman, because she will manage to g( 
up a conversation whenever she can catch hold ( 
me, whether I like it or no ; but I have neithe 
love nor respect for her, I can tell you ; and to imt 
gine I shoiUd bo such an owl as to bring thfi 
wearisome woman here, is rather too much of 
good joke. Why, bless me ! it is her, and som 
half score like her, who have already nearly toi 
mented the poor man to death. I do verily believ 
it is the incessant love-making of those vexation 
creatures that has worried all the colour out of hi 
cheeks ; not that I should like him a bit the bette 
for being red, instead of white ; no, indeed ; but i 
is so provoking to behold an honest, unoffendin| 
creature, like our dear Felix, harassed about by ( 
parcel of heartless feminines, in the way he is 
and the silly host of them, one and all, think, be 
cause, forsooth, he is pale, and interesting-looking 
he must be in love, and nothing will suit or satis§ 
their egregious vanity, but to set his melancholj 
eyes and grave manner down to her own particula] 
score. What stuflF it is ! 

** Well, then, as I was going to say, is it at a 
likely I should purposely place one of his most ui 
relenting jDersecutors at his side, (for when he 
present she will take no other position ; try as y^ 
will, thete is no getting her to move a jot,) whea 
want him all to myself. No, no ; I'm rather wi^ 
than that amounts to, trust me." 

I must say, I think you are sotnewhat seve^ 
upon ])00T Mrs. Hunter this morning, Miss Brid^ 
north," said Bertha, laughing. 
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Oh, fiddledumdee ! I go sometimes to see her, 
^^cause, for a very good reason, I can't help it. 
^he literally drags me in, without saying, 'with 
y^ur leave,* or ' by your leave it is not * do come,' 
t>ut ' you shall come/ She flatters herself I don't 
s^e through her manoeuvres, though there she is 
^staien. 

•* No, no, Mrs. Hunter, you would not take such 
* tnonstrous deal of pains to cultivate the society 
c^f a Uttle old woman like Hetty Bridgenorth, un- 
you fancied there was something to be gained 
Py such an immense outlay of red-hot affection. 
^1 tell you," continued she, advancing quite into 
^-t^^ middle of the room — (she had been standing 
^id-doorway for the last quarter of an hour) — "I'U 
you how it is with Mrs. Hunter. She is awaro 
^i^eyUng and I are sworn allies, and she thinks by 
^Osxing and wheedling she can get me to speak a 
STOodword for her; but there she is vastly mis- 
^^ien. I never could be friendly with a notorious 
^liackerteller, and she is one of the biggest ex- 

*' A whaty dear Hetty V* exclaimed Bertha, in the 
^tunost surprise — a wliat ? I protest I never heard 
^"^^ch a droll expression before." 
^^**Ah! there you shew your ignorance, Missl 
^'liackerteller is one of the commonest words in 

With 1/ou, Hetty, it possibly may be ; but as to 
^^^leral use I have my doubts ! At all events, I 
P'vvnmy ignorance; for not only did I never hear 
•^^ tefore, but I candidly confess I have not the most 
^^raote notion of what it means." 

" Why, then, simply this : — ^Whackertellers are 
Prisons who cannot, even by chance or otherwise, 
"^^ing themselves to relate a circumstance as they 
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know it actually happened, and get so etem»^^^ 
into the habit of telling white lies — for ever qO^ ^ 
founding truth with falsehood — that at length tta- ^ 
cannot distinguish fact from fiction, sense iic^'^ 
sound. If, for instance, a whackerteller chanc? 
to hear a relation of your own was about to 
married, ten to one but they would come and 
you the individual in question died last week^ 
was to be interred next day, and, should you attem 
setting the matter right, would exclaim — 'Lo: 
what does it signify ! How rudely you always co: 
tradict people.*" 

" So that is the word defined, and Mrs. Hunt^^^-^ 
is the word personified ?" 

** Exactly ; just so." 

" Dear Hetty, you are so droll !" 

"Droll ! I see nothing droll about the matte: 
and I can tell you, if you knew but half the mit — ^ 

chief done by people who indulge in that hatefi ^ 

and most wicked habit of exaggerating, just t^:^^^ 
make up a fine story, about things concemin. 
which they know no more than the man in th' -^^^ 
moon ; or rather, I should say, if you had sufferecp^ ^?\A 
from the evil practice as I have done, you woul(^ 
hate the whole race of whackertellers, white liarai^'^' 
and exaggerators, as heartily as I do." 

" Well, I will try and do my best towards hatingi 
them, if you particularly wish it ; but remember^^^^5^i 
we are commanded to hate nothing, more espeoialljt ^ 
our fellow-creatures." 

" Oh ! I don't call a person who works mischiet:^ 
for the sake of mischief a fellow-creature ! I've Ji(0 
fellowship with Uars. I never had, and trust IB^ 
never shall have." . 

"I quite agree with you, Hetty, in thinking that^-^^ 
those who indulge in a system of falsehood, areci^^^ 
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^^Dgerous, bad people ; but still I must side with 
^srtha in deeming it wrong to hate even them, 
I doubt very much if you do so in your 

'Tm not at confession, so I don't consider it 
P^rfecdy requisite to lay bare the bosom's secrets ; 
this I say, and say it boldly too— ay, without 
slightest fat of mental reservation — that were 
^ Compelled, at the peril of life, to commit a sin, I 
^ould choose any atrocity rather than that of lying, 
'^©cause in the perpetration of other crimes, the 
6Cid is seen in the act, but a falsehood is only the 
ginning of the wickedness, and who shall tell 
wltere it may stop ?" 

Well argued, dear Hetty, 'tis pity some of those 
pv^il tongues you speak about were not within hear- 
to benefit by your lecture." 
Heaven forbid! they are much better in the 
distance ! Dear me, how time flies ! and here 
I stand, chatter, chatter! By the way, I got 
a note from Mrs. Dugdale this morning, invit- 
inLg" me to one of her tea-drinkings to-night. I 
did not intend going, even before I came here, 
now, I m sure I sha'n't — only I forgot all 
about it till this momentj so you see I have not 
sertt her an answer, and if she don't commence her 
brewing until she sees me, why, 'by my faith shell 
wait a wee/ Just fancy ! as if I should waste three 
or four good hours Ustening to old maids* scandal ; 
for, though I'm one of the sisterhood, I've no very 
overwhelming love for the race, they are generally 
so spiteful." This was said by way of parenthesis, 
and, to make it sound less offensive, even to her own 
ears, in a soft aside. " Not but that Mrs. Dugdale is 
as dear, kind, and amiable an old soul as ever 
breathed, and might be an immense favourite of 
Dttiue, if she would not make her house so exceed- 
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ingly disagreeable by filling it, from morning till 
night, with such a set of outlandish frumps ! Ton 
my word, you never beheld so extraordinary a 
collection of curiosities, in the forms of men and 
women, as she manages to get together, nay, I do 
believe, if the world were searched, for the purpose 
of selecting all that is odd, ugly, and unamiable, 
her drawingroom might carry off the palm/* 

You call her an old soul, why, did I not heai^ 
she was going to be married V 

" And, pray, may I ask who told you so, Mrs. 
Morton ?" 

" That I cannot positively say, because I do not 
recollect ; but I am certain I did hear it." 

** Then I'll tell you to what source you owe your 
information — that eternal meddling Mrs. Hunter. 
It's all fudge. She might quite as well have re- 
ported that /was going to make a fool of myself — 
the idea ! Why will you put faith in her inven- 
tions? I should just as much think of seating 
myself in the car of a balloon, and suppose it would 
carry me across the Atlantic, setting me down at a 
particular spot on a particular day^ hour, and 
minute, because I ordered it so to do, as I should 
dream of believing, or relating for truth, one word 
that woman ever uttered." 

*^ Well, I must say I should like to see this an- 
tipathy of yours, dear Hetty," said Bertha, highly 
amused at the state of wrathful excitement dis- 
played by her little friend. " How old is she ? and 
what is she like ?" 

" Oh, she's uoivery ill-looking, certainly. Some 
call her pretty, but that's entirely matter of opi- 
nion. / don't consider her so — rather the reverse. 
Her eyes are too fierce, and her cheeks too pink^ to 
please me / though, upon the whole; she is not ugly 
— no, nOi not downright plain — that must be 
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Owned. Then, for her age, 'tis just exactly the 
XMost trying and disagreeable in the whole course 
of a woman's existence — too old to bo young, and 
t:oo young to be old ; the ancients think them 
juvenile, and the youthfiil look up to them as 
olderlies. There is no period of life at which a 
"Woman (more especially if she bo single) shews 
lierself to greater disadvantage, than at the pro- 
A^-oking midway stage of three-and-thirty. Before 
tihen, if a woman is only commonly good-looking, 
she may manage tolerably well ; crow's feet and 
silver threads have not yet obtruded themselves very 
oonspieuously ; and, so long as they can be kept 
bay, people don't take the trouble to inquire 
"the date of her birth, christening, &c., &c. ; but the 
xnoment that terrible barrier between youth and 
loveliness, wrinkles, and grey hairs, is past; then 
i t is the sufferer feels the keen i)oignancy of those 
sharp darts of ridicule, aimed at her from all 
sides. Small boys with lisping voices, and incipient 
Xnoustache, talk largely about the horrors of having 
"to do the agreeable to Miss So-and-so, the scraggy 
old maid, and tell you as gravely as possible, how 
frequently they were compelled to swallow cham- 
jDagne, to enable them to keep up tlieir spirits, while 
"the dreadful creature was maJdng such fierce love to 
them. Old men make a point of praising the beau- 
ties of youth, and declare there is no age like sweet 
oighteen, whenever they chance to be in company 
"With one who must look back through a terrible long 
line of fifteen years, ere she can call to mind how 
^he looked and felt at that most winning period. 
Oh, la! there's no end of the misery endured 
"by single women at that unfortunate era of their 
Bojourn in this land of trouble. Dear heart, to 
think with what glooni tHey look forward ; with what 
k3 
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repinings they glance back ; how they deplore over 
the many good matches they so fooUshly reAised ; 
and how painfully they speculate upon tiie proba- 
bihty of another such being offered them. The 
constant vexations and annoyances showered upon 
them sours their tempers, and makes tl^em peevish, 
jealous, and spiteM ; repeated sUghts and afBronts 
cause a kind of small envy and hatred to take 
root in their hearts against the younger and fairer 
portion of the community, who appear in their 
eyes the detested cause of those slights and affironts. 
Oh ! 'tis a most miserable time for them. Now, 
when a woman comes to be forty, nay, even long 
before that, say six-and-thirty, if she be blessed 
with a very common share of sense, the case is 
widely different ; then, indeed, she sees the vast 
absurdity of trying to appear what she is not, and 
begins seriously setting about making her life 
happy, without reference to others. She wont, per- 
haps, refuse to nurse her sister's children, or make 
her brother's tea ; but beyond this, her thoughts 
and pastimes are pretty much centered in herself. 
She now looks back with wonder and shame at the 
last five years of her life ; grieving to remember 
how many good friends she has estranged by her 
imkind speeches; how much injustice she has 
been guilty of" 

Keally, Miss Bridgenorth," said Bertha, laugh- 
ing, " I am exceedingly delighted to find there is 
something like hope in store for me. The first 
part of your picture was so dreadfully gloomy, that 
I began to feel anxiously doubtful, if there might 
not be a downright necessity of getting married, 
to avoid becoming one of those terrible blots in 
society, whose case you thus feelingly deplore ; but 
you have thrown so much to cheer in the latter 
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portion of your sketch, that I still adhere to my • 
original intention of remaining a member of the 
sisterhood." 
Do you r 

Most decidedly — ^more particularly since you 
have held out such pleasing prospects, and shewn 
how happy I may be some twenty years hence." 
Miss Bertha Murray, have I not already told 
you, if there is one thing I dislike beyond another, 
it is a fibber?" 

Well— but, Hetty " 

*' No well but at all ; you will no more remain 
^ old maid, than I shall get married." 

*' I think the one is just as likely as the other." . 
*' You don t think any such a thing." 
Why, Hetty, Hetty, I am always having to call 
you to order ; you seem determined to quarrel with 
^®rtha this morning, let her say what she will." 
You are just as bad as she is, Mrs. Morton, 
do all you can to make her provoke me," said 
^® little woman, in mock displeasure. " I have 
^ patience with either of you, that I have not. 
^^^y I'll lay a wager, because I want her to look 
!^^^ best, and smile her sweetest to-night, she'll 
%^ ^8 prim, starch, and precise, as Miss Frumpton, 
^■'^en she's on her behaviour." 

But why should I look my best, and smile /ny 
^^eetest, as you are pleased to call it, to-night, 
^^X'e than any other particular time ?" 
^ Now fiddledumdee ; grant me patience ! Just 
l^^^'-just fancy, that a girl of your age should 
^ So deceitfiil. I declare I am quite ashamed of 
y^^. Bertha Murray." 

Without a cause, then, Hetty, permit me to 

*^ There yo\ go again, Mrs. Morton. There's 
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no attempting to teach that gurl how to behave, 
but you must take her part, right or wrong ; for 
what reason could she ask me such a question, 
when she knows fiill well Greyling is coming to- 
night, if it was not to make me angry ?" 

" Dear Hetty, I have not the slightest wish to 
anger you, beheve me," said Bertha, blushing to 
her fair temples ; " but you know you scolded me 
the other morning for being what you called too 
agreeable." 

" Agreeable, indeed ! Yes, to waste time that 
might be so much better employed, in listening to, 
and answering a parcel of dull, stupid, unmean- 
ing, downright, straightforward, wearying questions, 
about nothing and nobody, put by that ughest, 
heaviest, most dunderheaded, uninteUectual, unima- 
ginative, unloveable of all human beings. Master 
Crawford Crumpish. You certainly must have been 
doing it in the very depth of irony. Bertha, for 
to tell me, that any young woman, however well 
disposed she may be, could sit for an entire hour, 
hstening with a face of sympathy and attention to 
those hatefully long yarns, about a pack of made- 
up, incomprehensible rubbish, uttered by the 
puckered hps of such an old guy as that, saying 
she did so, because she liked it, is just what I 
don't, and wont believe, let her repeat the assertion 
as often as she may. 

" Upon my word," said Mrs. Morton, laughing 
heartily, " 'tis a thousand pities ' the old guy' can- 
not be made acquainted with the high estimation 
in which you hold him, Hetty ; it would serve to 
make him more prosy and intolerable than ever !" 

" Oh ! I'm sure there can be no occasion for 
that, dear Mrs. Morton ; and I am truly sorry. I 
was so completely innocent of the oflfence I wa» 
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giving, as not even to suspect I might be doing 
wrong. However, I shall know better another time." 

Yes, I hope you will, and keep your smiles 
for those who can appreciate them better. I had 
hoped you were above such coquetry.*' 

" Well, of all things in hfe, Hetty, to accuse 
Bertha of coquetry ! Now, I must say you are un- 
just." 

** Perhaps <I may be. I didn't mean to say that 
ea^actltfy only I can't but feel provoked, when I sec 
her so kind and conversable with such creatures 
of conceited stupidity, when there are dozens who 
'^ould be made happy by an approving word." 

" Dear Hetty, how you do run on. I cannot 
i^^agine for an instant, that tlie smiles or frowns, 
'^nd words, or cool replies, of such an insignificant 
country maiden as myself, can be sufiiciently im- 
portant to be made a subject for grave debate; and 
i^^deed I think " 

y Think nothing about the matter. Bertha — 
think nothing about the matter. You are very 
"^vell as you are ; and if you've got sense enough in 
y^Ur head just to keep it from being tiu-ned by all 
j'he adoration you receive," said Miss Bridgenorth, 
footing with affectionate admiration on the ex- 
^^eroely beautiful face of her young friend, " you 
think yourself well off, and no fool either." 
Thank you, Hetty," replied the sweet girl, 
^^iling. " I am sure I ought to be very much 
^bliggj to you for your good opinion of me." 

. *• No thanks at all. Miss, and no obUgation, 
^^ther; but if you do feel yourself indebted, you 
easily rub out the score, by looking as pretty, 
^^cl behaving as well as you possibly can this 
^"^^ning ;" saying which, without waiting for a re- 
t^ly, the dear little soul darted out of the room 
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— skipped down three stairs at once— opene 
street door — slapped it after her^ and was < 
way towards Madam Dormer's, before Dal; 
time to open his eyes^ and rise from hie 
cushioned chair, for the purpose of asoerti 
what all the noise was about. 



CHAPTEB XVII. 

As we fear some of our fair readers may feel i 
disposed to look with rather a severe eye up< 
favourite, Bertha, thinking, in the kindn 
their gentle hearts, that BoUierem Banks, c 
his goggle eyes and short nankeens, was no 
gether so utterly unloveable, — and that, ha 
been in her (Bertha's) place, they would have 
a better return for such devoted affection, nor 
a loving heart like his away in sorrow and di 
now, we say 'tis but justice to all parti 
Miss Murray, to Botherem Banks, to the 
reader, and to ourselves, that we use our i 
endeavours to disabuse the mind of such an 
rect view of the case, and we see no surer o 
way in which that can be done, than by trai 
ing, faithfully and correctly, one of the nun 
letters written by him, the said Botherem, 
sister, during liis sojourn on the bright sh< 
Sussex. 

" Beloved Esther,— Sweet sister of m; 
it is now more than six months since, 
guided by thy wise counsel, I left my native 
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(then rendered hateful and abhorrent unto me by 
^^auses which I need not now recall) for the peace- 
^ fihades of this blessed Elysium. Ah, dearest 
fflster ! how greatly, — how wonderfully, — ^how sur- 
passingly beyond all human thought, — all hope, 
— -have I been enhanced by the happy, happy 
change. 

* * Surely, my Esther, I can never love thee enough ; 
noi-, sliould I live thrice Nestor's life, repay thee all 
tbiat bliss thou hast been the dear means of bestow- 
iag" upon thy loving, grateful, happy, brother. 

Esther, beloved and honoured sister, I have at 
length found the woman intended by fate to be the 
shtarer in, and enlivener of, all those joys and sor- 
rows, hopes and fears, pains and pleasures, that 
laaie up the blessed existence of your now thrice 
happy brother Botherem. 

" Yes, I have at last discovered that pearl 
of price, that beacon of love, that inestimable 
treasure, that sweet seraph, who shall guide my 
footsteps through the thorny paths of this wicked 
>^oxld, and conduct me in safety to the threshold 
of another and a better. 

Oh ! shall I ever forget the thrilling moment 
itt \vhich my dazzled and enraptured eyes first be- 
her fairy form ! No, no, — ^while hfe lingers 
]^ this love-subdued bosom, there will dwell in all 

pristine charms that bright impression her 
s^eet image made. 

Yes, I found her seated like an empress sur- 
^ouncled by her slaves, — but no, I like not that 
^8h-flown courtly metaphor, — gentle Love dwells 
J^ot in gilded palaces, — no, he seeketh out the 
^^ly cottage and the humble roof, —yes, there it 

I found him. 

lell me, sister, why we call loyehe! surely 
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woman, timid, gentle, soft, confiding woman, st^ 
is love. Yes, my own beloved, adored, divine Se^ 
lina, she is love ; but to drop all metaphor, anc: 
speak in sober prose, I have to tell thee, dearest 
sister, when first my bewildered eyes encountered 
the bewitching gaze of this my souls best idol, T 
behold her, like Werter's interesting Charlotte, sur- 
rounded by a beauteous crowd of youthful inno- 
cents, her own fair brothers and sweet blooming 
sisters. She was engaged, not like hapless Wer- 
ter's heart s bright Queen, in cutting brown bread 
and butter, but in what appeared to my wrapt sense 
a pastime of far greater worth, — the act of shelling 
pease ! 

" Oh, Esther ! never since that happy day can I 
endure the sight or taste of any other vegetable 
than that gratefully palate pleasing dainty, the rich 
green pea ; from hencqforth be they named 'King of 
greens,' as my Selina 's queen among her sex. 

" The ancient cuisiniere of our reverend fiiend 
has pledged her word to preserve me some, and of 
the selfsame kind my charming mistress was so 
gracefully releasing from their prison house when 
first she dawned, all beauty, on her lover's sight. 

" Yes, a rich store of those costly dainties are 
reserved for me, when other mortals, not so highly 
favoured shall look, and long in vain. 

" You must behold my Selina ere you can guess, 
conceive, imagine, dream of half her loveliness, 
and to see her is to adore ! 

" Never before did I so fully appreciate, for never 
before did I so fully know, the great beauty of my 
own inspired muse, — never, till now, did I clearly 
understand the deep pathos, nor discover those 
milhon hidden graces with which my poems so 
abundantly abound ; but here is the secret, sweet 
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sister,— I have now one continually by my side 
^ cheer, to cherish, to smile, and to approve ; 
seated by her, labour is pastime, and sorrow is joy ; 
^ei presence converts the darkest gloom to bright- 
est sunshine, her voice is music, her sweet smile is 
bliss. 

•'Perhaps, dear Esther, you are anxious to know 
real name of my present charmer ? — listen and 
attend ! ' Sally' is the one she received at the bap- 
t«isinal font, but you are not ignorant concerning 
intense affection for harmonious and eupho- 
^ous appellatives, more particularly in the chris- 
*^iaji distinguishments of women. I have, as you al- 
r^^edy perceive, changed her original name to Se- 
^lia, and so ever ready is she, this my heart's best 
Measure, to fulfil my slightest wish, that she has 
ffi^acefully consented to adopt the one her lover 
^^oughtfdlly has substituted, and answers there- 
^^*^to as though she ne'er had borne another. 

" Give my best duty and affection to our hon- 
^vired parent, and tell her I will write her ere long, 
t^vit my time at present is so completely taken up 
^^d divided between love and the muses, that I 
h-me scarcely a moment left to spare. 

" I am now preparing a collection of poems for 
tHe press ; they are to be dedicated to my Selina, 
^ud I have no doubt will create an immense sen- 
^^tion in the hterary and fashionable world when 
^'^^y appear. Now I have a theme, — a soul-in- 
^Piring theme, — in the form of a being who is all 
s^Use and sensibility, — one who not only inspires 

pen, but approves those outbursts of genius 
she herself has called to birth, my muse flows on 
Soft, smooth, rich, luxuriant streams, and my 
^^art responds with joy and gratitude to that loved 
oeixig who has made me what I am. 
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" Oh, my Esther ! could you but behold i 
seated, like the blessed Arcadians of old, on soi 
moss-grown bank, my arm encircling her sleno 
waist, while her clear blue eye looks with love a 
wonder into mine, the flowers at our feet, and i 
poems on the green sod beside us ; surely, sur( 
then would you say the days of innocence and p« 
toral happiness had once more returned to chc 
and bless our earth ! 

" I send you enclosed a copy of the verses I ha 
written as a dedication to my forthcoming wori 
they are addressed to my Selina, and as she h 
condescended to accord them her unlimited appr 
batipn, I doubt not of yours : — 

Selina, loved one, fairest of thy race, 

Bedecked and blessed with more than mortal grace, 

See here a suppliant kneeling at thy feet, 

Love throbbing in his heart, as that heart's pulses beat 

Deign but to listen, — scorn me not, sweet maid ; 
Bjr one bright smile is my deep love repaid. 
Bid me live on, in thv hand is mjr fate, 
Say, • Hope, my Botherem,' ere it be too late. 

Yes, I wiU hope, while love and life shall be 
Made tenfold blessed, dearest one, by thee ; 
My genius soars beyond my own control, — 
Big IS my heart with love,— elated is my soul. 

I envy not the monarch on his throne. 
Since thou consent'st, beloved, to be my own ; 
Here let me dwell, — here, happjr, end my days, — 
Dreaming of thee, and basking m love's rays. 

On thee, Selina, shall the world bestow 
All thanks and praises, fairest, w^hen they know, 
To thee — and thee alone — ^that debt is due. 
Soulless had been my rhymes, if uninspired by you. 
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To thee, SeliDa, beautiful as good, 

To thee I dedicate my muse ; and should 

1^0 voice but thine approve and laud these strains, 

Oh I more than ample to reward my pains. 



" There, what think you of that, dear Esther ? 
are they not beautiful ? Do not, I entreat, shew 
tliem to any one, for as my work is to be entitled 
thus, — ' The Original Outpourings of an Inspired 
Poet,' I should not like them to be seen, until they 
appear in print, which, I trust, will be ere long. 

"Remember me most kindly to all inquiring 
friends, and, with much love and deep gratitude to 
your own dear self, duty, love, affection, and kisses 
to my mother and sisters, believe me to be, dear- 
est Esther, your ever affectionate brother, 

"BoTHEREM Banks. 



"P. S, — ^Do not fail to send me a pair or two of 

dress nankeens. My SeUna admires that style 
apparel beyond all others, and as she invariably 
adopts my shghtest wish as law, I should be much 
Ranting, both in gallantry and a proper apprecia- 
^^11 of her sensitively refined good taste, were I, 

a single moment, ever to appear in a costume 
less graceful, or less according with my sweet an- 
S^l 8 chaste ideas of elegance and grace. 

Strange to tell, dear sister, how rapidly those 
favoured garments run to waste. Methought you 
^aced some eight or ten pairs in my travelling 
^^Uk, and now, sad to relate, I have but one re- 
gaining in a whole and perfect state. 

I can account for their quick destruction in no 
^^her way than by assigning it to my present pas- 
^^ral mode of life. The iwd is not always velvet- 
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smooth, and perchance those small stones imbeddo^i 
there among may assist, while I recline beneatli 
some friendly shade, musing on beauty, love, aTX^ 
poetry, in furthering their, alas! too speedy dissO" 
lution. 

"Be that as it may, my once ample wardroT3« 
now runs distressingly low. Selina has, with "bo- 
witching kindness, and sweet modest condescen- 
sion, more than once repaired the choicest of 
stock, but still her lovely fingers cannot strengtbiexi 
that which time has worn; and so, dear sister, thinl 
of my distress, nor fail to aid me in my time of 
need. Send them quickly, sister, — send theXJQ 
quickly, for much do I require them. 

*'BOTHEREM." 




CHAPTER XVTII. 

Should any of our readers feel disappointed at t-^ 
very small share of love (we mean real love, su^ 
love as existed between Fehx Greyhng and Bert 
Murray) to be found in these pages, we can on 
plead in excuse, that, as we are writing truth, 
nothing but truth, we do not profess or pretend i 
have overheard all those many very dear and swe^' ^ 
conversations that occupied the happy mornings 
our beautiful favourite. Bertha, and her handso n^^^ 
lover. 

No ; we have in our day hearkened complacent 
to a few tender speeches, and listened to a little 
love ; but never once do we remember to have ha 
such incense offered at our shrine when a thir^' 
person was present. 
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Lovers, do not encircle the slender waist, and 
sxiatch kisses from the rosy hps of their fair en- 
sXevers, while grandmammas and antique aunts sit 
t>y, smiUng approval, or frowning dissent, as the 
case may be. Excellent Dame Sliirley was doubt- 
Less a most desirable auxiliary in all those tender 
E>as8ages of Sir Charles Grandison's courtship. But 
s u.ch good days and ways are long past. Hand- 
some wooers can look into fair ladies' eyes, and 
wloisper soft nothings, even though left alone — ay, 
^L^^te alone — ^with her he loves, imaided by the 
sage counsel and better experience of an Aunt 
Selby, or a Grandmamma Shirley. 

Bertha Murray was one of those i^ure-minded, 
tiigh-souled girls, who really scarcely understood- 
wlaat vanity and coquetry meant ; and, though she 
^c>iild have had half the fashionable men in Lon- 
don at her feet, she treated them all with such frank, 
^XiafiPected good humour, Ustening to their fine 
si>€eches with such perfect self-possession, that 
pine men out of ten, who attempted to address her 
anything like the language of admiration and 
*^"ve, found themselves completely foiled. Bertha 
•^^nrray never sighed, blushed, averted her head, 
^^cpped her eyelids, or tried to look agitated, be- 
^^"tise she might chance to catch the eye of some ad- 
miring swain, gazing in raptures on her lovely face ! 
■^^rtha Murray very often blushed ; indeed she was 
^ great blusher, but she never tried to blush, that 
®-ti€ might appear bashful and innocent. Bertha Mur- 
^^^was wholly, totally, every way ignorant of all those 
^^any winning, attractive little ways, which young 
tidies in general consider not only admissible but 
^^dispensable. She never for an instant imagined 
to be elegant and refined to aflfect what she did 
^ot feel. Bertha Murray had no taste for counting 
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the patterns on her Mends' carpets, that she s 
give those friends an opportunity of admirin 
long eyelashes. 

No one ever conversed with Bertha Murray 
out being struck by the clear, calm, beautifull; 
nest expression of her large dark intelligent i 

" I declare it is quite impossible," said Sir I 
FoUett one day, in conversation with Lord '. 
mere, " ever attempting to utter anything one 
mean in the presence of that girl. I prot 
always appears to me as if she could read 
very thoughts. I have more than once &nciei 
eyes had walked into my brain, and were trave 
out at the back of my head !" 

Bertha Murray had not a single particle of 
tation in her whole composition ; and, wher 
laughingly told Mrs. Morton she thought Sir 
Greyling, without any exception, the stranger 
haved man she had ever met with, she tolc 
unhesitating truth, without a shadow of menti 
servation ; but then, be it remembered, this sj 
was made the morning after that eventfal eve 
in which she had ^rat beheld him — and cert 
one far less fastidious even than Bertha Mi 
might have been exonerated from the charge o; 
duly giving way to a severity of thought and sj 
unbecoming in a young and gentle maiden ; 
certes, we must candidly own, the noble Feli 
not shew himself to the best advantage upon 
particular occasion ; but mtre nous, reader, we 
an indistinct notion he rather gained than loi 
making a bad impression, or, more properly, 
haps, it should be said, not a favourable on 
his ^rst introduction ; for, when he left Mrs. ] 
ton's house the following evening (they wen 
when he called in the morning), Bertha frankl 
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piied to her friend's laughing question, as to what 
thought of him now — 
I have changed my opmion/* 
'*Ah!" repUed Mrs. Morton, demurely, "I am 
rather glad of that, for I was beginning to fear I 
gone down a great many steps in your esti- 
mation, for having ventured to like one so im- 
J^easurably beneath your notice." 

^* Nonsense, Mrs. Morton! how can you talk so ! 

I aan sure I did not say anything that was ** 

'*0h, dear, no — ^not in the least, my love, I 
would not be so cruel as even to hint at the look 
you threw at me last night, leaving out altogether 
some part of our conversation over the breakfast 
t^ble this morning ; but then he did not make quite 
8o many blunders, to be sure, this evening, as he 
last, and there was a little more colour in liis 
fe-oe. You very much dislike men with pale com- 
plexions. Miss Murray, do you not ?" 

'*Now, really, Mrs. Morton, you are too bad." 
Indeed ! You are exceedingly complimentary. 
^ never deemed myself too (/ood; but why, or for 
^t.at reason, I should have become so desperately 
^oled all on a sudden, is a matter completely out 
®^ xny power to comprehend.*' 

*^Dear Mrs. Morton," said Bertha, looking ear- 
^^Btly and imploringly at her friend, " don't quiz 
about him, j^rat/ don't." 
^Nfrs. Morton gsized at the sweet beseeching face 
"^fore her for an instant, with a grave, searching 
loot^ and then said, "Bertha, Iwillfiot, From 
^'^iia moment the subject is sacred to me ; it shall 
^^"Ver be spoken lightly of again." 

"Xhe fair girl rose from her seat, impressed a fer- 
'^^xit kiss on her friend's cheek, and left the room 
'^thout uttering another word. 
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How different, how far different, were thos 
thoughts that came stealing over sweet Bertha 
mind, as she laid her head on her pillow that nigh 
to what they were a few short hours before. Sh 
loved — and knew she was beloved in return. 01 
that blessed, exalted, rapturous first feeling — th 
knowledge that those we love, love us in return 
— and Bertha knew this ; in her inmost* heart sh 
felt it. 

What a strange overwhelming, bewildering, in 
toxicating sensation is the first feeling of love 
Oh, reaU unalterable, undying love ! Such affectip] 
as time, place, circumstances, nay, not even crim 
itself can change or weaken, thou art a strange 
wondrous, beautiful mystery ! 

Every succeeding day served to strengthen thes 
blissful, happy, engrossing sentiments, that Imw 
sprung up in the heart of Bertha Murray. Tha 
she thought of Sir Felix GreyUng as she hac 
never thought of man before, she did not deny 
even to her own sweet self ; and he, on his part 
absolutely adored her. 

It is always the case with men of his tempera 
ment and disposition, who have reached the un- 
changeable age of thirty, without having met witl 
her upon whom he could bestow his treasured af- 
fections, that when he does see the woman who re- 
alizes his then fastidious notions of what a woman 
should be, he loves with an absorbing intensity, 
that men who have loved early and often can 
never feel, and scarcely understand. 

Let any woman, who is of a doubtful, or suspi- 
cious disposition, keep her affections until sought 
by a man of thirty, and she may be sure, when he 
has them they are safe. Very young men, however 
deeply they may fancy their hearts inthralled, how- 
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^vet solemnly tliey may have sworn fidelity, how- 
ever certain they may feel in their own minds that 
love they then bear, to her they have vowed 
of unalterable constancy to, will cease but 
with their existence, can be, and are easily led 
away, and soon forget in gayer scenes, amid fasci- 
^iatdng company, ^surrounded by fairer faces, and 
^ore alluring manners, that gentle, confiding crea- 
tux"©, who seeing, loved ; who listening, believed ; 
and, believing, would not doubt, until the cruel 
cex-tainty was forced upon her ; and then, poor girl, 
^€Ls for her ! she found she loved not wisely, but 
too well ! 

Old men are less to be trusted than young ones. 
Aja old man is easily flattered into love. She who 
is^ the most artful is sure to win him ; but if one 
sti'onger in that power than she comes to dispute 
sovereign sway, the last enchanti'ess is forgot- 
*®ix — the new enslaver now is only thought of, until 
another mightier than she cometh — then the adored 

yesterday is the aversion of to-day, and so on, 
^^^til he, who has left and slighted so many, is at 
'^st left and slighted by all. She who would under- 
^^nd what such love is, must read Cowley's Chro- 
^ole. 

^ow, all these dangers cannot befall a man at the 
of which we speak ; he is too old to be won by 
^ I^ietty face, and too young to be entrapped by a 
^^ooth tongue. 

Ilow highly diverting is it to watch the man- 
^ViTring attacks made upon such a man — more 
^^I>ecially should he chance to be rich and hand- 
^^Xiie — bv a woman a few years his senior, who is 
upon winning him, whether he will or no. 
The more fascinating, soft, and subdued she 
^^comes, the more cold, reserved, and uumanage- 
L 
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able does he ; she smiles sweetly — he laughs o 
loudly ; she plays with her nosegay, or tears hi- 
gloves — he goes to the glass and arranges t^^* 
cravat, or sets his curls in order; she looks 
hesitatingly from under her eyeUds — he stares do w^ ^^ 
boldly with his eyes wide open ; she sighs — ^M^^ 
hums ; she murmurs forth some kind inquiry — 
replies in a clear distinct voice—'* I beg your pa^^^' 
don, I did not hear you and after having endure 
the show as long as it suits his convenience, takj^^^^ 
a frank leave of the fair Maohiavel, to seek her fro^=^^ 
whom no blandishments can win him. 

Until the moment in which Sir Felix Greylir^-A^^S 
first beheld Bertha Murray, he had not only nev""^^"-^®^ 
loved, but never even fancied he loved ; and tH-^ ^® 
sensation was so new, so absorbing, so whol-C^^^^ 
overpowering, that he felt like one entranced ; n^-M::^^^ 
is it to be wondered at : the affections of such ' 
man as Sir Felix GreyUng, so long pent up, ^ 
strong, so ardent, so unimpaired, when at leng^^S^ 8* 
they do find an object upon which to fix thenc^^^ 
selves, love with an intensity no other age ca^^^^' 
feel. 

According to Colonel Arburthnott's prognostio*^-^^ 
tions, long before six months were expired, tfcC^ ^ 
handsome Sir Felix Greyling had wooed and woc:^^^^^ 
the beautiful Bertha Murray. 

Oh ! what rueful looks and sullen repUes greeted ^'^^^ 
that triumphal announcement, made by the gooo^^ 
natured colonel, of his prediction's fulfilment. 

"I don't believe a word about the matter^.-^^^^ 
growled Frederick Langford. " It's only a /am a^^^^f^ 
got up by Arburthnott to torment us; I haven-^:^*^ ^ 
given up all hopes yet, I can tell you." 

" Nor I neither," said Arthur Stapleton. "L^ ^^^^ 
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%j*burdinott be as positive as he may ; and hang 
JQO, if I don't ask her this very evening." 

Do," laughed Sir Charles Lumley ; " do Sta- 
>leton — admire your spirit ; but I should not like 
o be in your shoes when the answer is given." 
And pray why not ?" 
Because I hate being said nay unto." 
Don't make quite so certain I shairbe said nay 
mto^ Sir Charles Lumley," replied the beau, con* 
^eltedly. 

Humph ! Oh !" said Sir Charles. 
I think there has been a vast deal more fuss 
made about that girl," observed Sir Henry Follett, 
sullenly, " than — ^than there need have been." 

** You did not think so a fortnight ago, Follett," 
laughed Colonel Arburthnott. 

" Why ; was not / the first to tell you you wore 
talking a parcel of nonsense, when you came in 
here the morning after you had seen her at Lady 
Malcolm's party, raving about her perfections, and 
all that sort of stuff?" 

"Ay, ay; but have the goodness to remember / 
had seen her, and you had not." 
•'^ Pshaw!" 
"I say Follett " 

But Follett, who had a kind of vague notion that 
gentlemen do not present choice flowers to fair 
ladies, watch under windows, linger about in door- 
ways, send letters full of love, with various other 
unequivocal demonstrations, if they really tliink 
that praises spoken in favour of the lady in ques- 
tion is " all stuff," and calling to mind at the same 
time how frequently such oflFerings had been laid pn 
the shrine of Bertha Murray, by Sir Henry Follett, 
the said Sir Henry wisely judged it prudent to avoid 
1.% 
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anytliiiig that might lead to cross-questiomng'^ 
sort of torture by the way, few people would ^ 
liugly exx>ose themselves to ;) so, acting accord 
to this shrewd guess of what would be most lili 
to relieve liim from interrogatories he felt little « 
posed to answer, the choleric baronet seized his 1 
and departed in wrathful indignation. 

As it has been before observed, we have p 
posely avoided intruding any of those scenes u] 
the reader, which, though very dear to the pan 
themselves, can scarcely be expected to intei 
another. However, as we presented Sir Felix: 
all the absurdity of his first introduction, it see 
but justice to let him speak for himself, the 1 
time he ever beheld his gentle Bertha in that ro 
where his enraptured senses first drank in 
blessed certainty that he was beloved. 

" I fear I must leave you, dearest, a day ear] 
than I had thought," said Sir FeUx, passing 
arm round her sylph-like waist, and gazing foa 
ill her sweet eyes. 

" Must you ?" replied Bertha, sadly. I am S9 
for that — when do you go ?" 

To-morrow, love ; I have just received a let 
from my poor old guardian," — here a painful * 
pression shot athwart the countenance of Sir Fel 
— " for whom I ever felt the highest esteem a 
ufiectioD, telling me that his complaint is maid 
such feaiful inroads upon his constitution, that 
I do not come to him immediately, in all probabiL 
I may never see him alive again." 

" Poor old man ! tlien do not delay ; it would 
terrible for him to die without seeing you." 

**YcH, it would, indeed; but still 'tis hard to gi 
Hnid Sir Felix, drawing the fair girl yet closer 
side. 
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" Your father died when you were very young, 
did he not ?" 

" Yes," replied Sir Felix, huskily, while a trem- 
iDling seemed to seize his whole frame. 

'* Dear Felix, what is the matter ?" asked Bertha, 
i a anxious alarm ; " you are surely not well." 

Nothing, love — ^it is i^ast now," replied he, by 
a violent effort stilling the agitation that had shook 
lnim thus fearfully. "Do not look so terrified, 
clearest, or you will make me miserable." 

There," said Bertha, smiling one of her sweet- 
est smiles — " do I vex you now ?" 

** Bertha, you are an angel," murmured her 
Xover, imprinting a fond kiss on her blushing cheek ; 
* « 'tis misery to part with you — I cannot go !" 

Nay, nay, FeUx, do not say so ; think of the 
X^ainful watching, the heavy hours that lag by, the 
doubts, hopes and fears of one in the state you 
describe that poor old man to be, when anxiously 
"Waiting for those they hold dear, and dreading lest 
death should carry them off ere the beloved friend 
i^liall arrive to receive their last look and blessing ! 
C3-0," cried she, earnestly, while her beautiful eyes 
filled with tears at the picture of suffering she her- 
self had drawn, — " go, dear Felix ; you would never 
iSorgive yourself should this friend and protector of 
your youth die, and you far away." 

I will go. Bertha," said Sir Felix, in a low, 
deep voice, folding her to his bosom ; " I will go, 
"but " 

" Felix, promise me you will not leave him until 
lie is either better or " 

" I understand what you would say — it shall be 
as you wish, love." 

" Thank you, dear Felix, as much for myself as 
your own sake. I know fiill well, that should he 
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dio ore you reached Italy — and you feel conscion-^ 
hereafter tliat had it not been for delay you migt^^ 
have seen him alive — the conviction would cau^ ^ 
you much sorrow ; and do you think I could ^ ^ 
happy when I knew you had cause for grief?" , 

" My own best love ! was man ever so blesse * 
Oh, Bertlia ! the more you urge me to leave 
the more painftil appears the trial; every wo^^ ^"^ 
you utter serves but to make the thoughts of pa:!^^^' 
ing from you less endurable — Icantwt go" 

" Dear Felix, I cannot endure to hear you 
so ; it appears like want of firmness and resoluti^^^ g 
—what would you do were you placed as Augusf^-^^Sg 
is? — compelled to obey the conunand that oaS-" 
him at a minute s notice, whether he likes it 
not." 

Your brother must be a noble ornament to ] 
profession ; if he is as amiable in private life ito ^-^^^.^^s^s 
is brave and honourable in pubUo, he fully deeerv^ ^^^^ 
those high praises he receives from all quarter^^^^ 
Are you reckoned alike ? I have heard Oaptair:::^^^---^^^ 
Murray called splendidly handsome." _ 

"Why, really I should be guilty of great vanity 
and presumption to answer ^ Yes' after the remarl 
you have just made ; but I must own people hav^ 
flattered me so far as to say they can trace a resem 
blance, though I dare not be conceited enough 
femcy so myself— Augustus is certainly very, ver 
handsome." 

" Then there can be no doubt of a likeness, and 
a strong one too, sweet Bertha," said her lover^ 
looking exidtingly at his beautiftd betrothed ; " bu£ 
surely your brother is much older than yourself, or 
he must be an exceedingly young officer to have 
so important a command." 

" Six years. Augustus is just five-and-twenty r 
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Ixe was but two months old when my father and 
another left England. I was born in India." 

" A fair Indian !" said Sir Felix, kissing the soft, 
:fairy*like, beautiful little dimpled, pink and white 
liand that lay within his own. "A pearl in- 
deed r 

Oh ! I dare say I should have caught a shade 
or two more from the eastern sun, had I been kept 
tiiere a little longer ; but my father died before I 
^as two years old, and mamma returned to Eng- 
Xand immediately after his death, so you see I had 
xio opportunity of becoming a Cleopatra, even could 
3 have been precocious enough to imderstand the 
Aralue of a dark skin, and sighed to be like brave 
-Anthony 8 bright love !" 

Anthony s taste must have been very different 
from mine," said Sir Felix, playing with one of 
I£ertha s long, lovely, glossy, soft, auburn ringlets. 

I hate brown skins, and fierce black eyes ; beetle 
"fcrows and oHve complexion look very well on a 
□dxan's face, but to be feminine in appearance, a 
"woman must be fair !'* 

Oh, don t say so ! I think some of the most 
"beautiful women are the darkest. What ccm be more 
Xovely than a really pretty brunette T* 

Perhaps so, dearest ; but I candidly confess 
l>lack eyes never had charms for me," said Sir 
f'elix, gazing intently into the sweet pair beside 
liim. 'a " 

" It was summer ; so sweetly the breezes were blowing" 

Sang a funny, merry little voice, on the stairs. 

** There is Hetty,'' exclaimed Bertha, starting up, 
aoad hurryingly turning over the leaves of every 
"book within reach, that lay on a table close by. 
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vritliout very clearly understanding why or 
what she hail commenced her diligent search. 
dare say she wants me." 

" No, no, love, she don't — sit down again^ de^^^^' 
est/' said Sir Felix, rising and beginning the sarf - ^ 
important scnitiny that Bertha was so indefelii-^^' 
gably employed upon, with precisely the same 
and end — that is to say, neither of them kno\V" 
ing at all what they were abont, though seemingX ^ 
so deeply absorbed in the piumdt of knowledge. 

" Goodness me, yes ; that's precisely what 1 e^c — ' 
pected," laughed the Uttle woman, opening tli.^^ 
door. " How do you like my singing this moriB- " 
ing. Sir Felix Greyling ? Don't you think my voic 
is particularly clear and distinct to-day ? By th^ 
way, do you understand aught concerning omi 
thology, Felix GreyUng T 

" Ornithology, Miss Bridgenorth ! why what : 
the name of common sense do you mean by asking 
such a question as that, just now ?" 

" That is it, precisely — I mean common sense 
and nothing else ; so I put the same simple inter- 
rogatory again. Do you understand anything aboui 
ornithology ?" 

" Truly my knowledge in that branch of zoology 
is somewhat limited, I am compelled honestly to 
confess, though I have not the sUghtest objectioi 
to receive a few lessons from so accomplished i 
disciple of the learned George Edwards, or dear' 
worthy Oliver's indispensable friend — the great 
Count de Buffon." 

Oh, no ! I want no such mighty authority as 
the learned George Edwards, the travelled BuflTon, 
or the painstaking Goldsmith. I only wish to 
give you a few hints on that science, (if it is a 
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science,) drawn from my own personal observa- 
tion, which is neither more nor less than this — 

" Never approach a dove-cot too mddenhj ; always 
give some intimation to those within that you are 
coining; for should you appear before the loving 
innocents without warning, you terrify them sadly, 
making them look as if tliey had been guilty of 
kissing, when, in reaUty, Uiey had only been 
cooing." 

"You most impertinent woman !" said Sir Felix, 
laughing, though not a very bold laugh. " You 
shall be both guilty and punished too ; then you 
can't ctHuplain of those who are not half so bad as 
yourself — there now!" cried he, giving her a hearty 
salute — " there now! what do you say to that ?" 

"Why you abominably, inconceivably, atroci- 
?f^®ly good-for-nothing creature !" excltiimed the 
discomforted Hetty, settling her disarranged col- 
iajT \^ith one hand, while with the other she at- 
texnpted to reach Sir Felix's face, for the very 
^Udable purpose of being summarily revenged, 
y giving him a hearty box on the ears ; but as 
r^^t -was entirely beyond her power, she contented 
^^I'Self by saying, with as spiteful an air as she 
jovil^j assume — " Oh ! I dare say it is not the Jirst 

you have had this morning by many." 
c . Her majesty the queen is in a passion," laughed 
i'elix. 

, ** Be she, or be she not, who cares ? I'll bo 
^^Und Miss Bertha there is ready to chime in.*' 
, No, indeed, I am not, dear Hetty; for I think 
has l3ehaved exceedingly ill to you." 
Ho you, you mean, miss ! and instead of stand- 
there, blushing and looking like any goose, 
don't you come and help me to scold him ' 
L 3 
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" I irill, if you will tell me what to Bay." 

"Oh, fiddlodumdee^ Just fianoy such i^^^^' 

sense ! How I do hate to see people makiDg I ^ 

lo — that is to say, you shall not stay here 
longer. Sir Felix Qreyling;* you must go hc::^'^^ 
directly, yes, directly ; do you hear ?" 

" Truly, I do. Must I— why ?" 

" Why ? Why, because, in the first place, I oc:^^' 
mand you, and in the next, I tell you they hc^ -^^^^ 
been sending after you a dozen times ; there's b^^ 
that fierce-looking Heinsius (what a queer na— ^^^^ 
for a servant !) here, three times^ demanding to m 
his master, upon particular business. I did 
like to send any of the domestics in, because^^^ ^ 
thought about what Ire just told you ; and I ^^^^^ 
afiraid to come myself, lest I should catch what I" 'ZM-'^^ 
got — ^more than I like." 

"Did Heinsius leave any message ?" ^ . 

" No ; he said he wanted to tell you somethic^-*-^^ 
about somebody who had been waiting since t»-^^ 
o'clock, but I don't remember what." i 

" Oh, to be sure ! I recollect now, though I hm 
entirely forgotten the matter, altogether." - 

"Dare say you had ! Are you not ashamed ^ 
yourself?" ^. 

" Not at all," replied Sir Felix, laughing ; " nc^ 
at all, my dear Miss Bridgenorth ; I would neglect ^^-te 
the most important business, casting it into utt^^"^^ 
oblivion, let it be ever so urgent, for the sake 
getting such a sweet kiss as you gave me yx&^^^ 
now." 

" / gave you ! Just fancy ! Well, I shall b^^ 
most particularly glad when you're fairly gone, that'*'^ 
certain ; and remember you shall go straight ^^^L,^ 
Darcey Hall, when you come back from Italy, min^ -^^^ 
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that ! Don't come here ; I won't be tonnented by 
you any more." 

" Well, then ; I suppose you mean I'm always 
to pay my visits in Fenmore Place. 

" I'll not forget, * depend upon it. Certainly 
youi drawing-room is one of the most perfectly 
beautiful apartments I know, and " 

Oh, I wish Mrs. Morton was here to scold you ! 
you are the only person in this world who always 
bias the best of every argument or conversation I 
dver start, let it be what it may. Just &noy that 
uiy one should be so impertinent 1 

Well, well ; don't you leave the house till I 
some back again ; I'm only going to see if Mrs. 
ii^rton has returned. 

Heaven bless them !" said the little woman, as 
she trotted up-stairs again. Heaven bless them ! 
they are a sweet pair ; they were certainly bom for 
sach other ; they are too beautiful and good to be 
cnatched by any but themselves. I don't know 
(vhich I love best, I'm sure I don't. Did ever 
Einy breathing creature look half so lovely as Bertha 
loes this morning ? and I do really think Felix 
^ows handsomer every time I see him, I do love 
them dearly, and that's the truth !" 

We will not again intrude upon the affec- 
tionfie occupants of Mrs. Morton's drawing-room, 
but simply inform our kind readers, that it was ar- 
ranged Sir Fehx should come to Darcey Hall, imme- 
diately on his return from Italy, seeking the con- 
sent of her parents to claim his adored Bertha as 
his own, which said arrangement took up some- 
what more than three hours from the time when 
Miss Bridgenorth left them, and it was not imtil 
the dinner-bell roused them from their pleasing 
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visions of future happiness, that Sir Felix Greyli 
remembered ho ought to have been at his ^ 
house, for the puri)ose of settling some really urgc^ 
business, exactly seven hoiirs^before ! 

Surely it must have taken 'the counsel of mai 
sage heads in days of yore, ere they decided up' 
making so truly perfect a personification of love 
Dan Cupid. Blind he is, indeed; but, oh, ho^ 
swift! 

" Well, patience w a virtue, which, I'm sure, I 
practised to-day, at all events," grunted Mr. Bagle; 
thrusting his hands, up to the elbows, into his ci 
pacious breeches' pockets, and looking out, for tl 
thousandth time, to see if Sir Felix was coming- 
" He's too good a client to run the risk of offending 
but he's the only man living I'd have waited fo; 
from ten o'clock in the morning till near six in th»^ 
afternoon ; hang me, if he ar'n't ! and I dare saj 
after all, 'tis only to tell me to pay the costs fo. 
those vagabonds I i:)rosecuted, and who were casi 
for tearing down his park wall. Bless the man 
I'm sure he has more money than wits. I suppose 
next he'll let all his tenants live rent free. Well 
that's his business, not f?iine. So long as I fill m 
pockets, that's all I care about." 





CHAPTER XIX. 

" Bertha," said Mr. Darcey, entering the breakfast- 
parlour with an open letter in his hand, and that 
look of agony which had at times so fearfiiUy 
alarmed both Mrs. Darcey and her daughter, con- 
vulsing his features — Bertha, the hour has at 
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last arrived, that for years, — oh, God ! — ^years of 
such intense misery, I have so dreaded ; but it has 
come, and my £ate lies in your hands. Speak, 
IBertha ; for upon your answer hangs life, or death, 

"blasting dishonour, or " 

" Dear sir, in mercy's name, what is the matter T* 
exclaimed Bertha, trembling with terror, as she 
looked at the haggard and wild face before her. 

Do, I intreat you, endeavour to calm yourself. 
"What can have happened to agitate you thus, dear 
^Father ?" continued the affectionate girl, taking his 
Hiand, and drawing him towards a sofa ; tell me, 
^hat makes you so distressed ? If I cannot alle- 
viate your sorrows, at least I can share them ; it is 
cireadful to see you suffer so ; let me call my mother." 

" No, no,** gas^ied Mr.Darcey, sinking on a seat 
TDeside him ; " no, if you would not drive me dis- 
tiracted. Have pity on me. Father of Heaven! 
Tlhe dreaded hour has come, and all must be known. 
Oh, guilt, guilt ! Who would sin, if they could but 
^uess the terrible, terrible penalty of crime ?" 
-And the strong man shook like a sickly infant, as 
"t-houghts and scenes of bygone crime and misery 
Ciame crowding, like hideous phantoms, on his throb- 
Viing brain, almost scaring reason from her empire. 

Water !" said the wretched man, raising his 
liead from the arm of the sofa ; my heart feels as 
if it were bursting, and my tongue cleaves to the 
X'oof of my mouth ; bring me a glass of water, dear 
^Bertha ; fetch it yourself, for I would not have other 
Oyes look upon me now ! I fear I have scarcely 
strength to go throivghthe dreadftil trial," murmured 
lie, as Bertha left the room ; " but it must be done ; I 
-niust tell her all — all!" and again he groaned aloud. 
Merciful Father ! thy will be done ! Perhaps I 
Bhall feel more at peace when I have unburdened my 
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heart of this fearful load. Sinner, hypocrite, de- 
ceiver, that I am ! I, the respected, the honoured, 
the almost etivied of all who know me ; ay, all who 
know me now. Am I not the wealthy, generous, 
charitable Mr. Darcey, the kind landlord, the good, 
— aha ! aha ! good, that is what they call me, — good 
Mr. Darcey and, repeating the Last word several 
times, he sank back exhausted, uttering a low, deep 
scornful, derisive laugh. 

" Bertha," said he, abruptly, as the fair girl re- 
entered the room, with a glass of water in her hand, 
" Sir Felix GreyUng has returned from Italy/' 

"Yes, dear sir," repUed she, blushing; "so he 
tells me in a letter I received this morning." 

" And will he be here in a few days ? Did he 
tell you that also ?'* 

"Yes." 

" And you have given him permission ?" said 
Mr. Darcey, in a low, hollow voice ; at the same 
time fixing a wild, searching, terrified glance upon 
poor Bertha ; " you have given him permission to 
come, that you may both exult over the dying mi- 
series of his hated foe ? No, no !" exclaimed he, 
fiercely ; ''that shall never be ! rather than meet him 
idJCQ to fcu3e, my own hand shall put an end to this 
loathed existence 1 Felix Greyling, I will balk you 
of your vengeance, — ^your fearful vow shall never be 
fulfilled ! Aha ! ah,a ! Why did I not think of 
this before ?" And again he laughed loud and 
wildly. 

" Father," said Bertha, gently placing her hand 
upon his arm, and looking pleadingly into his 
face; "father, dear father, why is this? — ^what 
mean you ? I cannot comprehend it. Surely 
you are not speaking of Sir FeUx Greyling, when 
you talk of your mortal foe ?" 
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" Forgive me, forgive me, dear child !" cried he, 
sinking on his knees at the bewildered Bertha b 
feet, and holding out his clasped hands imploringly 
towards her ; " you must hate me ; all who know 
me must hate and despise me ; but have pity on 
me. Bertha, have pity on me; as you hope for 
mercy hereafter, and would not see me commit a 
fearfiil act of suicide, do not allow Sir Felix Greyling 
to torture the last few months of my miserable life, 
ly his dreaded presence." 

" Father," said Bertha, solemnly, " rather than 
see you suffer in this fearful way, I would renoimce 
Sir Felix GreyUng for ever, and swear never to be- 
liold him more 1 And as the fair girl uttered these 
^ords, large scalding tears rolled heavily down 
Iter sweet face, while her whole frame shook with 
agony. " Rise, father ! I implore you ; let me hear 
"your reasons for thus dreading the presence of Sir 
Telix GreyUng, and if they prove sufficiently strong, 
3 will do as I have just said." 

(Dear Bertha, she could not bring herself to re- 
jpeat those terrible words, " renounce him for ever !" 
— how terrible ! the heart that has loved like hers 
can fiill well imderstand.) 

" I fear I cannot do it. Bertha," said the unhappy 
man, rising from his knees; "the torture would be 
greater than my strength could bear, and yet it 
tnmt be done." 

"Tell me but that which refers to Sir Felix 
Greyling," said Bertha, placing herself by Mr. 
Darcey's side, and speaking in a low, distinct, im- 
pressive voice ; " I must know all that could throw 
a shadow of doubt around him^ — all, everything," 
continued she, looking earnestly into her father's 
face ; " you owe it me, and I will not give my 
j)romise, imtil I feel I am justified in so doing. 
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Oh, Felix !" murmured the poor girl, " I fear there 
is a terrible trial in store for us botfi. Dear father," 
said she, endeavouring to soothe the excessive agi- 
tation under which Mr. Darcey was actually 
writhing, " I fear I have spoken almost unkindly, 
but, remember, I plead for one who 

" Yes, yes. Bertha — it shall be done ; you say 
truly I owe it to you ; but remember, my child, it 
is /, and I alone, who have sinned. Sir FeUx 
Greyling is all that is honourable, all that man 
should be ; and I, — how deeply have I wronged 
him !" 

" You, yoti wronged Sir FeUx Greyling ?" said 
Bertha, drawing her breath hard, and shuddering; 
" how can that be ? I cannot understand it." 

" Have you resolution to listen to what I see 'tis 
hopeless attempting any longer to keep from you ? 
All must be known ere long, and the sooner my mi- 
serable heart is relieved of its terrible mystery, th^ 
better shall I be able to prepare for that death I feel 
is approaching me with rapid strides ! Promise m^ 
one thing, Bertha; promise me, that when mf 
tale is told, however you may loath and despise,, 
you will not desert me, as one utterly unworthy 
even of pity ; much as I have suffered, that would 
be a stroke I should sink under. Promise me," 
repeated he, gazing into her eyes, with a wild ear- 
nestness, that however frightful my crimes may 
appear, you will not leave me in contempt and ab- 
horrence." 

Dear sir, how can you suffer such thoughts to 
dwell on you for a moment ? Have you not al- 
ways acted towards me as the kindest, most beloved 
of fathers ? and can you think that I, who love you 
with all a fond daughter's wannest affections, could 
desert you in your hour of need ? Think better, 
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dear father, of your own Bertlia," continued the 
gentle girl, drawing still closer to his side, and 
taking one of his feverish hands within her own. 
"Begin your story, and look for nothing but sym- 
pathy from me. If you have sinned, as your words 
imply, you have sufiered, — ah, how deeply ! and 
surely you cannot do me so much injustice as to 
imagine I could shut my heart against sorrows 
such as yours." 

" Sweet child ! May every blessing Heaven has 
in store for the good be showered down on thy 
beauteous head ! I feel like a vile, polluted out- 
cast, standing in the presence of some ministering 
and pitying angel. Oh, if that pure spirit should 
turn with horror from me !" 

*' Nay, nay, father ; I beseech you talk not so. 
You have prepared me for a tale of crime and mi- 
sery, and rest well assured, however deep the sins 
you charge yourself with may be, not one particle of 
my affection for you will it shake or lessen. Woman's 
love is not so easily turned aside : you have ever 
looked upon me as a daughter ; think you, would 
a daughter despise a dear father, because she 
chanced to hear, that in his youtli, designing and 
evil men had led him astray, and caused him to 
commit such wrong as his soul shuddered at? 
No, father !" cried she, eagerly, " you know full well 
it could not be ; and firmly am I convinced, that 
where you have erred, others are more to blame 
than yourself; if you have sinned, great must have 
been the temptation. I cannot, will not believe, 
you ever to have been guilty of premeditated 
crime" 

Sweet child ! your innocent heart guesses not 
at those enormities men ai*e capable of when tliey 
once give loose to their evil passions. Till I was 
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four-and- twenty, I dreamed not that such a thing as 
dishonour existed among gentlemen ; then, indeed, 
having run through my small patrimony, and bein, 
fearfully in debt, by thoughtlessly lavishing m; 



little fortune upon those who made it the business 
of their Uves to flatter and encourage me in all mji 
foUies, I began by trying to discover how it was. 
that many, who I well knew possessed little beyond~ 
what they were indebted to the purses of other 
for, could live in style and seeming affluence, whil» 
I had not a shilling in the world, and owed more^^Mj 
much more, than I knew I should ever be able t»w^ 
pay, at least, with the prospects I then had. 

Unfortunately, most unfortimately for me, Z 1 
was at that time what the world calls handsome^^ 
and being possessed of a remarkably fine voice^^ ^: 
with the gay winning manners so well fitted tm^^^^ 
make firiends, I was admired and courted, Invi 
tations strewed my table every morning, and parties 
of pleasure were continually being formed for th^-^^' 
express purpose of shewing up the * handsome Harr^""^ 
Mountmorris,' as I was absurdly called. 

"Dear Bertha, how paltry must the mention o:^^^ 
such folly appear to you ; but I cannot pass it over^j*^^^ 
for from those very causes sprang all my sin an^^ - 
misery. Very young men are seldom proof against^ ^ 
the blandishments and enticements of fashionable^^ ^ 
life, more especially when they feel themselves ofli^^ 
consequence in society ; and so it was with me: 1^^^ 
had not sufficient resolution to withdraw myselT^^ 
from companions who flattered and courted me, — ^ " 
while they were leading me into every species of^^' 
folly and reckless extravagance. 

" About this time I became acquainted with a 
young NeapoUtan nobleman — a god in form^ a de- ^ 
mon in heart. I knew him to be wretchedly poor. 
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and yet no man kept up a more splendid external 
appearance. He gave magnificent dinners ; his 
house was superb ; and his equipage vied with 
those of princes. That there was something wrong, 
I felt convinced. I observed him narrowly, and at 
last discovered his viUany. 

"Oh, the horror I conceived of that man! For 
months I shunned him as I would have done a leper. 
But he watched his opportunity. He was well aware 
how terribly I had run myself in debt to the Jew mo- 
ney-lenders, and knew that a prison stared me in 
the face. 

" One day, while riding in the park with a party 
of gay friends, I was suddenly thrown from my 
horse, and dislocated my ankle. He happened to 
be passing in his carriage at the time, and in- 
sisted upon my being lifted in; and as the fall 
had stunned me, of course I was wholly uncon- 
scious of all that took place, until I opened my eyes 
in one of his luxurious drawing-rooms. I demanded 
to be immediately taken home, but the surgeon in 
attendance, (who was, doubtless, instructed in the 
part he had to play,) declared my injury so severe, 
that, should I be removed in the state I then was, 
he would not answer for consequences, as the least 
exertion would bring on fever. I certainly suffered 
excruciating pain for several days, and I am con- 
vinced he did all in bis power to increase, rather 
than diminish that suffering. In the meantime, 
my host used every endeavour to win back my good 
opinion. Had he been my own brother, he could 
not have tended me with greater kindness and 
seeming regard. No man ever possessed a more 
pleasing manner, or a larger share of winning elo- 
quence, than Leonardo Verrochio, and fearfully did 
he exert it, aids ! alas I to my utter destruction I 
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" I cannot dwell upon all the subtle arguments 
he made use of," continued Mr. Darcey, after a 
pause, in which one of those violent fits of almost 
frenzied agitation shook his exhausted frame, till it 
left him as helpless as an infant, and made Bertha 
fear even for his life ; it is enough to tell, that, by 
artfully working upon my imagination, and point- 
ing out, with a painful minuteness, the precipice 
upon which I stood, and the utter disgrace I must 
bring upon myself, and all belonging to me, should 
the entire wreck of my fortune be known, or, what 
was yet still worse, the fearful amount of debts I 
had contracted without the most remote chance of 
liquidating them. * There is but one of two things 
left for you, Mountmorris,' he would say, * a prison 

or ' Spare me. Bertha," cried the miserable 

man, burying his face in tlie cushions of the so&y 
**do not look at me while I utter that frightful 
word !" 

"Hush! father, I can understand you," said 
Bertha, hurriedly, her lij^s and face blanched whiter 
with horror. Go on, name it not ; I guess what^ 
you would say." 

" It should seem strange, almost inexplicable^ 
that I could find none but my best, my dearest^ 
friend, to practise this dark disgraceful villanyupon; 
but I thought not of that, or, if I thought at all,, 
it was only to remember his wealth, and that he was 
one of the most unsuspicious beings in existence. 

" The tempter stood at my elbow. Oh, God ! 
shall I ever forget the thrill of horror that seized 
my trembling frame, as I took those false dice from 
the wretch's hand ! My brain reeled, a thick mist 
seemed to gather before my eyes ; for the moment, 
I felt like one stunned, but by a violent eflfort I 
recovered my self-possession — and threw ! 
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** Our stakes were high, far higher than I had 
ever played before. I won all. Of course my ad- 
versary had no chance against me. We continued 
playing long after midnight. I had robbed him — 
ay, robbed him — of all the gold and notes he had 
about him, when, as I was reaching over tp gather 
up the last ten sovereigns he was drawing from his 
purse, I dropped one of the dice I held concealed 
in the palm of my hand. It was his turn to throw; 
and before I had time to discover my fatal mistake, 
he turned the box down, and there lay three dice 
upon the board. 

" ' How is this !' exclaimed he, starting up, and 
seizing the one I had dropped, ' By heaven and earth, 
there is villany here !' saying which, he grasped 
the poker, and with one blow dashed the false dice 
to atoms. 'By all that is infamous ! it is loaded!* 
shouted he. * Mountmorris ! ' he cried, turning 
fiercely round upon me, ' you are a villain ! a 
scoundrel ! and a disgrace to the name of gentle- 
man!' 

" * Say you so !' replied I, furiously, shaking from 
head to foot with rage and shame, * say you so ! 
Then take that for my answer' — and I struck him. 
Bertha ! Yes ! I struck liim a disgraceful blow I 
Merciful Father ! the horrid scene rushes back upon 
my tortured memory, as though it had been en- 
acted but yesterday. Oh, that I had died on the 
moment ! 

"We had both been drinking freely, and our 
passions were roused to the highest pitch. I was 
almost delirious with fiiry, shame, and wine ; but 
the instant I had dealt that hateful blow, a film ap- 
peared to fall fi'om my eyes, and I saw with agony 
the fearful precipice upon which T stood. A chasm 
seemed to yawn before me ; the hideous deformity 
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of those dark acts I had committed within the last 
few hours, prompted by that friend, who, demon 
like, lured me on to destruction, and stood exult- 
ing in die misery he had caused, rushed with mad- 
dening distinctness upon my fevered brain. 

" ' You discovered my secret,* said Verroohio, in 
a hissing whisper, close to my ear, ^ and I swore a 
solemn oath you should not escape me ! Have I 
not kept my vow? Farewell ! my revenge is satis- 
fied ; I trust we shall never meet again,' and burst- 
ing into a hellish laugh, he left the room. 

" Merciful Providence ! there I stood, a blasted 
thing, hurled from my high estate, to become a 
murderer, and an outcast — ^for what ? To gratify* 
the deadly vengeance of a devil in human shape. 

" Oh, Bertha ! I would not Uve over those fe^^ 
hours again, for the hopes of an eternity of happi-- 
ness I What followed was but a continuation of 
misery. That one evening had changed me, frouK- 
a gay, light-hearted, honourable being, like youtr 
brother, to the crime-stained, wretched, woe-worn^ 
creature you now behold me. 

Yes, I first robbed, and then insultingly struck:^ 
the dearest, most generous friend man ever had^ 
ungratefd] monster that I was. I felt like one^ 
transfixed with horror, and stood gazing on him ET 
had so deeply injured, harrowed up witfi an over- 
whelming sense of my own infamy. Worlds would — 
I have given to have dropped on my knees at his 
feet, and implored his pardon in the most abject^ 
language my tongue could have uttered ; but no, 
that might not be, nothing less than the life of one, 
or both, could wash out such deep disgrace. We 
met — and he fell ! — fell by the hand tiiat had so 
often clasped his, in all the warmth of affection and 
tried friendship. 
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"Bertha, I became a murderer! Ay, I took 
the life of him who, from my earliest childhood I 
had loved as a dear, dear brother ! Can there be 
pardon for crimes like mine ? 

" I fled from my country, and became an out- 
cast. I prayed for death, and spread a report that 
I had been drowned. I was soon forgotten by all my 
former friends and acquaintances. Doubtless, some 
strange wild stories were told about his death, and 
my flight ; but such things are not long remembered 
by those who have no concern of interest in the 
transaction. A duel and its terrible consequences 
are thought little of, beyond serving the purpose 
of making a piece of fashionable gossip, for a few 
days, or weeks, and then all connected with the 
matter is forgotten, as if it had never been. 

" After having travelled over the greater part of 
Europe, in that most hopeless and pitiable endea- 
vour, which the wretched so often try, and so in- 
variably find imavailing, of getting rid of their 
misery by change and excitement, I took up my 
residence, in gloomy despair, at an obscure village 
in the north of Wales. 

" I had lived in almost utter poverty and want 
for more than eight years, in a wretched hovel, on 
the borders of Caernarvonshire, when one day, by 
a strange accident, I read in an EngUsh newspaper, 
the death of an uncle, and an advertisement for his 
leir. 

" I repaired to London, and, having fully satis- 
ied the trustees of my identity, I was put into 
quiet possession - of all his immense wealth, with 
no other restriction than that of changing my name 
to the one borne by him whose vast riches I inhe- 
rited ; this, you can well imagine, I eagerly con- 
sented to. The thoughts of lawfully getting rid of 
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my then hated name brought something like a 
momentary pleasure to my crushed heart ; and, as 
the property left me was wholly funded, I deter- 
mined to purchase an estate as far from London as 
I possibly could. I resolved never to visit the me- 
tropolis again, and sought for a place which I con- 
sidered the least likely to be visited by any of my 
former fashionable associates. Most fortunately, 
just as I had begun to despair of meeting with any- 
thing that suited my views, this beautiful residence 
was oflfered for sale. I eagerly became a purchaser, 
and instantly set about making large improvements 
and alterations. I cannot but look back with 
amazement at the extraordinary infatuation that 
could lead me to imagine employment would have 
power to soothe and soften the stings of a con- 
science burdened and weighed down by crimes 
such as those I had conmxitted. Soon, too soon, 
alas ! I found out my mistake. 

After a few months of active, nay, almost cease- 
less exertion, I again relapsed into my former state 
of inactivity, and was fast sinking into a gloomy 
misanthrope. For two years I shut myself up within 
the walls of my own house, entirely excluded from 
all communication with my fellow-men. About 
this time a dangerous illness seized me, and Doc- 
tor Latimer was called to attend me. Dear, kind 
old man, with what care and affection he watched 
over me ! He soon perceived that all was not peace 
within — that his patient's sufferings were of the 
mind, rather than the body — and set himself to. 
work a cure for both. Good, worthy, excellent 
creatui-e, how little did he guess, in the pure 
simplicity of his guileless heart, the deep guilt of 
hiui who lay for hours and days together, silent 
and helpless as an infant, nor dreamed that under 
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an exterior so calm and apathetic, the torturing 
fires of a never-dying conscience were racking the 
heart, and fevering the brain of his docile patient ! 
He saw I was unhappy, but little suspected how 
crime-stained a wretch he was tending with such 
devoted, unwearying attention. 

" My illness was long and severe. For months 
I hovered between life and death, but at length, 
aided by a naturally good constitution, and the 
doctor's skill, I slowly recovered. 

" One day, in course of conversation, he chanced 
to mention your mother's name, she had lost her 
husband, he told me, and was living with her two 
children but a short distance from the Hall. 

" Strange — how strange are those sudden revul- 
sions of our feelings ! I listened eagerly to all he 
knew about her, asked a thousand questions, and 
then made him repeat over all he had told me again 
and again. 

" A new existence appeared to be opening to 
me — that she whom I had loved with all the pure, 
intense devotion of a first affection, — she who had 
been torn from me and given to another, — she over 
whose loss I had mourned as one mourns for the 
dead, should now be free and living within an 
hour's walk of my own dwelling, was joy almost too 
much for me to bear. I thought happiness was 
yet in store for me, but it proved bitter, bitter 
woe. 

" I sought her out, offered her my hand and for- 
tune, and was accepted. 

** I hoped that by making my wealth the means 
of alleviating the wants and sorrows of my fellow- 
creatures, and devoting my time to promote the 
happiness of your beloved mother and her children, 
that some portion of the consuming misery which 
M 
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for years had racked me might be spared — that oc- 
cupation and a close attention to all those duties I 
felt it incumbent upon me to discharge, might 
break the maddening chain of ceaseless -wretched- 
ness by which life itself had been made a burden 
almost too great for endurance ; but, alas, alas ! 
what shall assuage or soften the scorching agony 
of a heart writhing beneath the tortures of an up- 
braiding conscience ? 

" All, everything that would have been produc- 
tive of happiness to another, brought but suffering 
to me. The sweet, soft, smile of your gentle mo- 
ther tormented me, — none can smile as she once 
used to smile, but those whose hearts and thoughts 
are free and pure. Her very happiness was a kind 
of reproof to me — I liked not to see her gay ; that 
devoted affection and confiding love, that utter ab- 
sence of suspicion, which in itself is so beautiful, 
was to me as wormwood ; it embittered my exist- 
ence, and added tenfold to my already oveiffowing 
cup of misery. I lived in continual dread, lest, by 
some unforeseen chance, the whole of my past life 
should come to her knowledge, for she never knew 
me but as one who might dare to walk with an un- 
blushing face in the open light of day ; those crimes 
I so foully committed were wholly unguessed at by 
her ; she had gone to India shortly after her mar- 
riage, and only returned to England a few years 
before I settled at Darcey Hall. 

That love I could not doubt, and which, amid 
all my wanderings, had been the one only thought 
to which I could turn for consolation through long" 
years of hopeless misery, might be turned in 
single hour to scorn and hate! Now, when it was 
too late, how severely did I upbraid myself for tho 
blind folly that had prompted me to act so cruelly. 
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" Often, when tortured by a contemplation of 
that utter wretchedness the discovery of my iniqui- 
ties must bring to us both, have I dashed like a 
maniac from her side, and prowled, in a state of 
indescribable horror, among the woods that sur- 
rounded my estate, heeding neither cold nor hun- 
ger, and scarcely knowing day from night. 

" Oh, Bertha ! all I had before endured was as 
nothing compared with the maddening thought of 
standing a convicted felon before her who loved me 
so well. Oh ! it was fearful to bear, but I deserved 
it all. 

" Even the endearing, fond caresses of Augustus 
and yourself soothed me not. He will go forth 
into the world ere long, was the thought that con- 
tinually haunted me, — he will go forth into the 
world, and it cannot be but that he must meet some 
of those, who, if they had not known me personally, 
may have heard of the iniquity by which my name 
has been rendered infamous for ever, and I driven 
forth a miserable outcast, to wander amid poverty 
and wretchedness in distant lands. 

" He will hear me spoken of as a swindler, a 
murderer, a wretch covered with crimes, and unfit 
to associate with even the worst of mankind. 

" Oh ! how cautiously did I guard every word 
that might lead either of you, when children, to 
question me about my youth and former friends. 

" I extracted a promise from your mother never 
to mention the name I had formerly borne ; she 
seemed struck with astonishment at the earnest — 
nay, almost fierce manner, in which I insisted upon 
her compliance, but as she never vexed me by ask- 
ing questions when I was in those fearful moods, 
she readily gave the promise, and I believe never 
broke it." 

M 2 
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" Never! My mother never even hinted at such 
a thing ; once — and once only — in the course of 
my life have I had cause to suspect your present 
name was not the one you had always borne ; but 
not until tliis morning did I know what it really 
was," said Bertha. 

And do you think such is the case with your 
brother ? — have you cause to beUeve he knows me 
for other than I now appear?" 

" Not the shghtest, — he has no secrets from me. 
Had Augustus ever heard one word in reference to 
your early life more than you yourself might chance 
to have told him, / at least should know it." 

" Heaven be praised ! He is not likely to hear 
the dismal tale where he now is, and I humbly 
trust my sorrows and sufferings will all be ended 
ere he returns, for then it must be known." 

" Why so, dear father, — why must ? 

" Have patience. Bertha, with me, — have pa- 
tience, my sweet child ! — there is little more to tell, 
but when that little itt told — when you hear the 
name of liim wlio fell a sacrifice to the murderous 
hand of that man whom his victim had called jftiend, 
you will shrink from the wretch in horror and loath- 
ing." 

" Nay, dear father, think not so meanly of me, I 
implore you ; if you sinned deeply, deeply have 
you suffered ; you are penitent, and who shall 
dare condemn those who turn with an humble and 
a contrite heart to the throne of our merciful and 
gracious Father ! We dare not doubt but that prayers, 
reioentance, and suffering such as yours, has been 
heard by Plini who is more ready to listen than we 
to pray, — there is hope for the deepest sinner ! 
Do not give way to this terrible despair, — you will 
feel more at peace now you liave unburdened your 
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heart of its long pent- up load of sorrows. If the 
mention of that name you seem so much to dread 
will add to your distress, do not, I eai'nestly en- 
treat, increase your present state of painftil agita- 
tion by pronouncing it; and now you have told me 
all, — all I need know, — never, dearest father, — 
never, I beseech you, revert to the tenible subject 
again." 

Bertha, I have 7wt told you all you must know," 
said Mr. Darcey, with fearful vehemence — no, you 
must hear that name, — have you resolution?" cried 
he, grasping her arm, and glaring upon her with 
the wild fierceness of insanity — ** are you pre- 
pared ?" 

"Father!" exclaimed the terrified gh'l, shaking 
off his iron clutch, and starting to her feet in be- 
■wildered horror,—' ' father ! what mean you ? There 
is some fearful niysterj^ here !" 

That will soon be solved,'' replied he, with a 
toUow, frightful laugh. " Aha, alia ! she recoils 
ftom me even before she has heard it ! Oh, Cut- 
tert Greyling ! Cutbert Greyling ! amply, fully, art 
thou avenged !" 

"Who, who?" shrieked Bertha. "Miserable 
man ! and was it indeed my beloved Felix's father 
thy murderous hand deprived of life ! I cannot love 
thee now! Oh, Fehx, Felix ! andmustwe never, never 
meet again ? — my heart will break," sobbed the 
poor girl bursting into tears, and sinking on the 
floor in all the abandonment of utter, helpless woe. 

Oh, Felix ! must w^e part for ever ? Never till this 
moment did I know how deeply, how devotedly I 
loved you. No ; death would be a blessed boon, 
compared with the misery we must both endure by 
this cruel, cruel separation I Father of Mercy, take 
pity on me/' cried the weeping girl, dropping her 
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aching head into her lap. " Oh, FeUx, FeUx ! 
would that we had never met ! I cannot, will not 
part from thee for ever, — let me die, but do not 
tear me from him I love so well, so truly ! I can- 
not renounce him and live, I feel, — feel I can- 
fiot and again the fair girl sobbed as though her 
very heart was bursting. 

**My child, my child!" cried the wretched man, 
hanging over her in pitiable despair, — "look at 
me, Bertha, — have mercy on me, — spurn me not! 
Oh, in Heaven's name, turn not from me with 
loathing ! She heeds me not," groaned he. " This 
is the last stroke, and it will kiU me." 

"Father, father," cried the girl, starting up, and 
throwing her arms around his neck, pardon, oh, 
pardon me this savage cruelty ; monster that I am 
to rack a heart already torn with misery, like 
thine ! Forget what I have said — will be all you 
wish — but oh, 'tis a hard, hard trial," continued 
she, dashing die scalding tears from her throbbing 
eyes — " a hard trial, yet it must — it shall be 
borne !" 

I do not deserve this — 'tis too, too much," and 
the strong man, who for years had buJQfeted with his 
own wretchedness, staggered, and fell back faint- 
ing, overcome by the noble generosity of a young 
and gentle girl. Oh, woman ! what canst thou not 
be brave enough to do, when the hour of trial 
meets thee ! 

" Listen to me, dear father," said Bertha, seating 
herself by his side, when he was sufficiently re- 
covered to comprehend what she said — ^* listen to 
me, dear father, I will do all, and everything you 
wish — but we must leave England — cannot stay 
here." 

" Nay, nay, that may not be, I cannot " 
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" Father, it may — it must — it shall be," replied 
Bertha, in a clear, decided voice. No middle 
course is left ; we must leave England, and that 
immediately — our stay beyond to-morrow atDarcey 
Hall, would be fatal." 

"And your mother ?" 
Shall know everything ere I sleep." 

"Bertha, Bertha, for pity sake pause before you — " 

" I will not pause, father ; had you but told her 
your terrible tale years, years ago— ay, even before 
you married her — ^more than half this misery had 
"been spared us." 

" Then all, all, is lost !" groaned the woe-worn 
man ; " she will hate, despise, and leave me !" 

" Oh, father, father, how little do you know of 
woman's heart! Could she share your sorrows 
^hen she guessed not even the source from whence 
they came ?" Had you but made a confidant of 
lier, instead of treating her with suspicion and 
dread, how difierent might things now have been. 
Trust to her love, father ; the woman who has once 
loved, still loves on — nay, I do beheve the very 
crimes themselves, committed by him who has her 
teart, only serves to draw that heart closer towards 
the sinner, from the feeling that he who has erred, 
must sufier, and in proportion as he sorrows, so 
does he need sympathy and consolation. Fear not 
my sweet mother, she will now prove to you what 
she has long, long yearned to be, but dared not ask 
it — a friend, adviser, and consoler." 

" No, no ; that is more than even woman, with all 
her love, is capable of; think but how I have 
treated her, and then ask your heart what return I 
deserve ? She will — she must, hate me ; and when 
she knows me for the wretch I am, she will leave 
mo in scorn, and I shall never again behold her ! 
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Tell her, Bertha — tell her all — spare me not; my 
cup of misery is fiill to overflowing, and I must 
drain it to its bitterest dregs." 

" We must tell her all ; for in that, dear father, 
Ues your only hope or chance of peace. Fear neither 
look nor word of reproach from her; she will soothe, 
but never upbraid you." 

" Bertha, Bertha, it cannot be ; I have wronged 
her too deeply !" 

" In keeping your sorrows from her, father, you 
have. The only reparation you can now make her, 
is to confide wholly, implicitly, entirely in her. 
Hold nothing J)ack ; tell her all — all you have told 
me, and trust to her affection for what shall fol- 
low." 

"Oh, Ellen, Ellen! how can I bring myself to 
own to thee, that he " 

''Father, you shall not — leave the task to m^; 
the truth, sad as it is, will prove no worse than her 
own suspicions." 

*'Does she guess " 

*' No woman can love, as my mother loves you, 
and remain insensible to such sufferings as you 
have endured, for long, long years. 

" Do you imagine, because she wore a tranquil 
look, and never seemed to see your wretchedness, 
for fear of making that wretchedness greater, she 
did not kfiow some deep absorbing sorrow weighed 
heavy at your heart, turning your better nature to 
what it was ? 

" No, no, believe me, the grief she felt on your 
account fell little short of your own bitter woe. 
Oh, dear father ! how vastly have you en'ed in act- 
ing thus towards my mother. What years of cease- 
less doubts^ and torturing fears, had been spared 
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you both, had you but told her all this fearful tale, 
even before she became your wife." 

** And would she then have consented to share 
my misery ? Oh, no, no ! she must have rejected 
my selfish proposals with horror." 

" She would not. You say you both had loved 
with your hearts ^r^^^ afiections; can you doubt 
that when she knew how much of consolation you 
stood in need of, she would have withheld that 
consolation from you ? Oh ! sui'ely you understand 
not woman's love, or you could not judge her 
thus." 

" Bertha, I have been wrong — very wrong — I see 
my error now ! Go, sweet child, go— tell her all — 
act by me as you will — I do not deserve such bless- 
ings. Heaven shall reward you both for all your 
love," said he, sinking back exhausted by the 
mighty struggle he had gone through. " Go, 
dearest, the sooner she knows it nott, the better." 

I go, father," said the noble girl firmly. Have 
no fears ; trust all to her love, and it shall not fail 
thee !" 

Brave Bertha ! Tliine was, indeed, true 
courage." 



CHAPTER XX. 
Dear Mrs. Morton, 

"At last I know all ; — the terrible tale you s6 
dreaded I should hear is now told. It was by the 
hand of my mother's husband, that Felix Greyling's 
M 8 
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father fell ! Dear, dear Mrs. Morton, feel for your 
unhappy Bertha. Oh, could you guess the pang 
of agony that shot through my poor heart, when 
he mentioned the name of Outbert Greyling, you 
would pity me,^ indeed ; I cannot describe the horrid 
sensations that seized me ; I felt as if the earth was 
sUpping from beneath my feet, and I stood on the 
brink of a fearful, black, deep, bottomless pit, into 
which I must faU headlong, never to rise again ; 
for the moment, I scarcely knew either what I said 
or did, so completely was I crushed by the terrible 
misery that stood out in such fearful reality before 
me. 

Heaven b^ praised the shock lasted but for a 
few minutes ; the pitiable suJQfering of that miser- 
able man, who has worked all this woe, roused me 
from my own selfish sorrows, to attempt the vain 
trial of soothing his. Oh, my dear Mrs. Morton, 
what a life of ceaseless wretchedness has his been ! 
Could any one who contemplated sin, but see him 
as I have seen him, and they would start back with 
shuddering horror at the frightful monster, for sin 
is a monster of hideous deformity, terrifying even 
its very votaries. The death of Sir Cutbert Grey- 
ling is not the only crime Henry Mountmorris has 
to answer for ; it was but the result of a monstrous 
piece of villany! Oh! that I should have to write 
such words of him I ever loved and venerated, with 
all the warm, deep affection, of a fond, fond 
child. 

" I was so very young when my own father died, 
that I can scarcely recollect the feeUngs I enter- 
tained for him ; but I am certain, had he lived, I 
could not have loved and respected him more than 
I did Mr. Darcey, for has he not ever been to us 
both as the kindest, dearest of parents ? Yes, yes. 
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that shall be alone remembered ; I "will forget his 
crimes, and think but of his love, and suflferings. 
Oh, should Augustus ever hear the dismal tale, it 
would break his heart! That intense affection and 
esteem he has for Mr. Darcey is something extra- 
ordinary ; I am certain he could never be brought 
to believe the man ho so loves and venerates had 
ever been guilty of such awfiil crimes ! dear Au- 
gustus, — I trust it may be long, long ere he knows 
Qie frightful story. 

And now, my dear friend, I have a favour to 
beg ; you must use every argument in your power 
to dissuade Sir Felix from following us. Oh, how 
bitterly will he accuse me of caprice — of want of 
affection — dear Felix ! — should he think my love 
for him is lessened! Oh! how torturing is the 
thought, and yet I cannot explain. What can I 
tell him ? That the man his Bertha calls father, 
is him against whom a fearful oath is recorded ; he 
who took the life of his own beloved parent ; the 
man he has ever looked upon as his mortal foe ? 
I cannot, cannot do it ; they must not meet ! Oh, 
Felix! if I never see thee more, this may not — shall 
not be. 

" Felix, dear Felix ! you will look upon me as the 
most fickle, false, of my sex. A heartless wretch, 
unworthy of thy rich love ; but I cannot help it. 
If my poor heart breaks in the struggle, it must be 
done. 

" Oh, my friend ! use what arguments you can ; 
tell him as much as you dare, but do not, I earn- 
estly implore you, do not let him think me faith- 
less. I had rather lay me down and die, than for 
one moment he should doubt my love. 

" I shall write to him, but I can explain nothing* 
Will the plea of Mr. Darcey's illness sufficiently 
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account for this sudden flight from our own land ? 
No, no ; that will but seem like some poor, paltry 
excuse, for causes imexplained ; and then, then he 
must think me deceitful ! Oh ! the thought is ter- 
rible, most terrible — ^what shall I, what can I do ? 

** Perhaps we may never meet again ! He will 
deem me unworthy of his love, and — and — ^but no, 
I dare not dwell upon that ; my poor aching brain 
could not endure the contemplation of such hope- 
less miser)\ Plead for me, my dear friend ; tell 
him his Bertha is true and faithful, but that causes 
she may not — dare not explain, compel her to act 
as she has done. 

I must trust all to you, dear, kind, generous 
friend : my own letter will rather increase than dis- 
pel his doubts — ^for what can I tell him ? 

" When I rose this morning, all joy and happi- 
ness — oh ! how little could I think that ere night my 
sun of hope and peace w^ould be set, perhaps for 
ever. 

Dear Felix, could you but know the weight of 
misery that hangs upon my poor heart, and seems 
as if it would never leave me more, — oh ! siu*ely, 
surely, you could not wrong me by suspicions of 
my truth. No, no, I feel he cannot ; let him think 
of me as he will, no doubts of my love can ever 
cross him ; and yet — away, away with the fearful 
thought ! — it shall not, it shall not gain entrance, or 
'twill madden me. 

Strange, most strange, my dear friend, that 
never till this day did it strike me to observe the 
terrible increasing gloom of Mr. Darcey, ever since 
I first told him I had given my love, and promised 
my hand to Sir Felix Greyling. How blind must 
I have been ! for now it all rushes back upon 
my memory in its frightful reality, I am amazed 
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how I could so long remain unsuspicious of some- 
thing being wrong. Full well do I remember the 
agonized look he cast upon me, when I first men- 
tioned that dear name; he appeai'ed literally to 
recoil with horror ; for many days we missed him, 
and then he returned pale, haggard, wild, and 
almost starved ; but as he had frequently been in 
the habit of leaving home for days — nay, weeks 
together, without om' having the most remote idea 
what had become of him ; and he fiercely charged 
my poor mother, (when on one occasion she ven- 
tured to remonstrate witli him upon the injury he 
was doing himself, by indulging in those miserable 
wanderings,) never, at the peril of incurring his 
extreme disjileasiu-e, again to dare to interfere with, 
or remark upon anything he ever did or said, 
we became so accustomed to the extraordinary 
violent waywardness of his temper, and the repeated 
attacks of his almost frenzied moods, that at last 
we began to look ujion his misanthropical melan- 
choly as hopeless, and by mutual consent we both 
avoided dwelling upon the distressing subject of 
his wanderings as much as possible ; so that al- 
though, as I have observed, his manner was wild 
and inexplicable, it excited no new fears at the time, 
though I call to mind now, that, feai'ful as had been 
some of his former attacks, he never behaved so per- 
fectly like a maniac before ; and oh! my dear Mrs. 
Morton, is it to be wondered at ? 

" More than once he has called me into his 
study, and told me he had a terrible secret to com- 
municate, but as upon such occasions my mind al- 
ways reverted to wliat you said, I naturally con- 
cluded the tale he had to tell referred to none other 
than himself, and have sat in anxious expectation 
of what should follow ; but the unhappy man could 
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never summon sufficient resolution to break the 
spell that bound him, and not imtil this morning, 
upon receiving Sir Felix Greyling's letter, an- 
nouncing his intention of coming to Darcey Hall, 
has the hideous truth been revealed. 

" Unhappy, wretched, miserable man ! What 
must have been his sufferings for years, long years 
of torturing dread, and agonizing doubts? In- 
deed, indeed, he is to be pitied ! and though my 
heart break in the struggle, I will never leave him ; 
jiever, never ! I have an awful duty to perform, 
and it shall be fulfilled. 

" Oh, Fehx ! I may never see thee more ; never 
hear thy dear voice; never be gladdened by thy 
sweet, sweet smile! Can I, can I bear this ? Oh, 
Father of Mercy ! strengthen my heart, and direct 
my thoughts aright ; enable me to bear up against 
these heavy trials with fortitude and meekness, 
that in whatever way it seemeth good to thy infinite 
wisdom these sore affictions shall end, I may have 
the consolation of an approving conscience. 

" Farewell, dear, kind friend ; we leave Darcey 
Hall to-morrow, and commence our sad journey, 
with sorrowing, heavy hearts. The choice of place 
was left to my mother, and she proposed Switzer- 
land. 

" Oh ! under any other circumstances, and with 
any other feeUngs, how dehghted should I be at the 
prospect of visiting that sweet land. But now, 
alas ! all places will prove alike to me. With a 
heart clouded by hopeless woe, what matters it 
where we are ? The sun may shine brightly, the 
heavens may smile in all their brilliant beauty, 
birds may sing, flowers waft their fragrance, all na- 
ture look gay and happy ; but still the wretched 
sees it, feels it, heeds it not ! 
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" Could I once have thought a few short hours 
would change me as I now am changed ? Am I 
the same being I was yesterday ? No, I cannot 
be ! Do I look upon this fair scene with the eyes 
I did when this morning's sun arose ? No, no ; I 
do not ! One day's sorrow has wrought greater 
alteration in me, than long years of ordinary ex- 
istence could have done. I left my bed, a happy, 
joyous, gay, light-hearted, laughing girl ; I shall 
return to it, a sorrow-stricken, miserable, broken- 
hearted woman. 

There is much more I would say to you, but I 
can scarcely see the paper on which I write ; my 
tears bUnd me, my temples throb, and my head 
aches so intensely, that I feel quite dizzy with the 
pain. 

'* Do for me, dearest, as I would do for you, did 
you stand as much in need of a friend 'as your 
poor Bertha. Tell him all you may with safety, 
but do not, I implore you, do not let him follow 
us. Tell him that, amid all the mystery that sur- 
rounds her, his Bertha would die, rather than be 
false to one she loves so well. 

" In your hands rests the only thought or hope 
of happiness left to guide me through years, per- 
haps, of suffering, gloom, and sorrow ; to you I look 
as the only friend whose mediation can save mo 
from utter, hopeless misery. Think not lightly of 
the sacred trust I have reposed in you. Eemember 
that to you, and you alone on earth, can I now 
turn for consolation. Oh, in mercy, let me not 
trust in vain ! Think of me, as one hving without 
hope, or thought of happiness again in this world, 
and then ask your heart if I demand too much. 

"Pardon me, dearest, kindest, best of friends, 
for thus ungratefully daring to doubt you ; but I 
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feel as if this sudden wreck of all my pictured hap- 
piness had changed my temper, and made me al- 
most morose and suspicious. 

" Once more, farewell ! may Heaven bless you ! 
That you may for ever be spared even the shadow 
of such misery as wrings her wretched heart, is the 
earnest prayer of your ever affectionate, 

Bertha Ellen Murray." 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Dear reader, hast thou ever been to Switzerland ? 
If thou hast, thou knowest it is a sweet land, — a 
land of beauty, innocence, and peace. If thou hast 
not, blame me not for loving that which thou 
wouldst love too, hadst thou but seen it ! 

Dear Switzerland ! Oh, how beautiftil are thy 
snow-capped mountains, and thy green, smiling 
vales ! Ah, with what soothing, melancholy plea- 
sure do I now dwell in memory on those peaceful, 
happy days spent amid thy bright and sunny dells ! 
—days, alas! of calm, blest repose, fled, — never, 
never to return ! 

Mother of all that is good, noble, brave, gene- 
rous, hospitable, true and kind, — fair Switzerland, 
T love thee ! 

On the summit of a beautiful green slope, — how 
green, how beautiful ! — stood one of the prettiest, 
most fairy-like dwellings eye ever beheld. The fair, 
white walls peeped, here and there, through the 
gay, green trellis, on which clustered the large, 
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rich, luxuriant, dark-purple gi'aj)e, whose massive 
branches, half hid by the thick, mantling foliage, 
shone brightly in a midday sun, looking far more 
like things of rarest art, iJian the scarcely heeded 
work of simple nature. 

All around breathed peace and sweet tranquillity ; 
the georgeous tints of an early autumn noon-day 
sun threw its slanting rays, in mellowed beauty, 
athwart the glowing landscape ; the trees, laden 
with their golden store of ripe and tempting fruits, 
scarce moved a leaf, so btdmy calm was all the 
clear and lucid atmosphere ; the gay parterres of 
choice and brilliant flowers shed forth their deli- 
cious fragrance around, from every side, upon tliis 
earthly little paradise ; rare birds warbled sweet 
music from each branch, while echo caught up their 
joyful song, making the welkin ring with harmony 
and gladness. 

Ah! that was a lovely scene, — lovely in its beau- 
tiftil simplicity ! 

Yes, all things told of calm content, of blissful 
rest, of undisturbed repose, and it spoke not 
falsely. 

Without reigned joy and beauty, within dwelt 
peace and loveUness. Yes, it was a soul-cheering 
sight, one that might have made the most despairing 
hope, the most hardened pray. 

Oh, revelation ! bright, glorious, blessed gift of 
an all-merciful God ! what canst thou, — what hast 
thou not done for fallen, sinful man ? 

Thou canst raise the broken spirit and desponding 
heart from the lowest depths of misery and despair, 
causing light, and joy, and hope to spring, where 
doubt and horror dwelt. 

It is not while surrounded by wealth and friends, 
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while enjoying the rich blessing of health ancfc- 
strength ; it is not while gladness is in the hearty 
laughter on the Up, that we can know or feel th^^ 
real value ; it is not while all things smile upoiK- 
us, and work together for our worldly good, that= 
we understand the worth of those inexhaustibleBs= 

treasures contained in thy sacred pages ; but when 

sorrow and suffering comes, when griping poverty, 
with all its stinging miseries, overtake us, — ^when 
those upon whom we have lavished our heart's 
first, best, truest affections, turn from us with cold- 
ness and aversion, — ^when false friends leave us to 
struggle with want and pain, and sickness and sor- 
row, lonely and alone, unsoothed, imcared for, 
scorned and cast aside, — ^when none heed our sor- 
rows, — when our name is never mentioned, but with 
words of cold disdain, or sUghting, withering con- 
tempt, — when the world has lost its charms, because 
we can no longer enjoy its pleasures, — then, then 
it is, we turn to a merciful, long-suffering, all-gra- 
cious God, for aid and consolation. And does he 
cast us off? Does he turn a deaf ear to our ear- 
nest supplications ? Does he say, " In thy prospe- 
rity thou thoughtest not of me ; in thy adversity I 
forget thee 

No ; go sinner, go, even at the eleventh hour, 
go, and fall at the footstool of thy ever-merciful 
Father ; plead for pity, for pardon, and for grace ; 
with an humble, a contrite, a sincere heart, seek 
forgiveness through the merits of his blessed Son, 
in humihty, in lowliness of spirit, in meekness, 
with true repentance, in perfect reUance on his 
power and wUl to save ; and thy prayers, thy sup- 
plications shall not be offered up in vain. 

I have stood by the couch of the sick man ; I 
have beheld him with despair in his heart, gloom 
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and horror in his eye, wrestling fiercely with the 
torturing fiends that beset him, writhing beneath 
the terrors of an awakened, evil, upbraiding con- 
science, speaking as one without consolation or 
hope, loathing this life, and dreading the prospect 
of another. In a short while I have seen this man, 
— this very being, — ^who, so Uttle time before, had 
been cast down in hopeless anguish, remorse, and 
dread despair, hating his fellow-mortals, and fear- 
ing to meet his God, — I have seen this man smiling 
in calm and trustful happiness, his heart lifted up 
in hmnble rehance and thankful gratitude, pa- 
tiently awaiting the summons of that Great Being, 
who, a few months back, he hardly dared to think 
of. Yes, — the miserable, gloomy, heart-stricken, 
desponding sinner, had now become the cheerful, 
grateful, peaceful, himible penitent. 

And what had worked this mighty change ? 
What had raised the wretched, crime-stained man 
firom the lowest depths of despair and horror to 
this blessed state of earnest, confiding hope, heart- 
felt thankfulness, and peacefiil resignation ? Keli- 
gion, — pure, holy, beautiful religion. 

Oh, ye who know not reUgion, who have never 
felt its sweet influence, ye guess not what true hap- 
piness is ! 

To hear its precepts, and practise its principles 
is good, but to feel its power, and understand its 
value, is better. 

Kind, considerate reader, — pardon, oh ! pardon, 
what must seem here misplaced. 

To write of those high and holy things in such 
simple pages as these may appear to thee not only 
ill-timed, but wrong ; and so, indeed, it would, did 
I only tell a tale of fiction, — a story to amuse. I 
speak but of that which I have seen, and known. 
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and witnessed ; he of whom I write, lived in misery, 
died in happiness. I knew him in his sorrow, and 
I s«w him in his joy. 

He lived witli religion in his head, and he was 
wretched ; he died with it in his heart, and he was 
happy. 

Peace be with thee ! Many, many, long years 
have passed since thy weary pilgrimage on earth 
was ended, the grass waves over tliy silent grave 
in a distant land, thy place is forgotten, thy name 
swept from the records of men, — thou art as thou 
hadst never been, but liiunbly is it hoped thou hast 
reached tliat blessed home where all is peace. 

" Bertha," said the feeble voice of Mr. Darcey, 
" I feel ver}% very weak this morning. I fear I am 
sinking fast, — where is your mother, love ?" 

** Gone to lie down, dear father, — ^let me raise 
your pillow a little ; you have slept long and sweet- 
ly, and though you complain of weakness now, you 
will feel better by-and-by, I am certain. You have 
not rested so calmly for months, — hardly dared 
to breathe, lest I should disturb your slumbers, or 
awakeu you." 

Sweet child I how much do I owe thee ? May 
Heaven's choicest blessings rest on thy dear head. 
Oh, Bertha ! but for thee what should I now have 
been ? How great, how vast is the debt I owe 
thee !" 

"Nay, father, the debt is more than paid by 
^vitnessing this glorious, happy change, — so per- 
fect and so full." 

" And who lias wrought this mighty change, 
dear Bertha ?" 

** God and his Holy Word, dear father," repUed 
the young girl solemnly. 

"Yes, Bertha, and through thy blessed agency. 
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Should I be what I uow am but for thee and thy 
deep, unweaiying, devoted, holy love ?" 

Father, could you but guess how those trials 
and sorrows I have undergone were lightened and 
soothed by the blessed conviction that, through my 
humble endeavours as an instrument in the hand 
of that Great Being, (to whose eye the secrets of 
all hearts ai'e bare, and who knows I speak the 
truth,) you have been brought to look to his mercy- 
seat for pardon and grace, — could you but under- 
stand the sweet tranquillity that dwells within my 
heart when I contemplate your present state of 
calm resignation, and full confiding hope witli what 
it was, — while a still voice whispers, that, through 
my lowly means, God, in his great msdom, saw 
good to bring about this mighty change, — dear fa- 
ther, could you know the joy that springs in my 
heart as I return Him thanks for all these mercies, 
oh, indeed, indeed ! you would envy, ratlier than 
pity me." 

If I may judge of that peaceful happiness by 
my own dear child, great, great is thy bliss. Oh ! 
how much have I to be grateful for ?" 

" How much have all His creatures to be grate- 
ful for, dear father ?" 

They have, they have, my child !" said the sick 
man, fervently. " Oh ! what, indeed, are all this 
world's goods in comparison with that one thing 
needful? — worse than dross, — more hollow than 
vanity! . 

Father of goodness ! how great is thy power! 
how wonderful thy wisdom, and how deep, how 
full, how perfect shguld be our reliance on thy 
Almighty mercies !" 

*^ And is liiiot perfect, dear father ? is there one 
thought of doubt, one little feeling of mistrust yet 
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remaining ?" said Bertha, eamesUy. " Oh ! if an^r^ 
such still Ungers, let me implore you to cast it^^ 
forth, — peace cannot dwell while doubt remains. 
your repentance has been sincere, so should your ' 
trust be full and perfect." 

" It is, my child, — I have not a shadow of doubt 
within my heart to cloud my peaceful end. Life is 
fast ebbing, Bertha, — know I have but few hours 
to live, and this is among the many, many mer- 
cies He has vouchseifed me. He spared me for re- 
pentance, and now takes me from a world where 
my further stay could but bring sorrow and affic- 
tion to all I love so dear, — to those I owe so much. 
There is but one drop of bitterness in my cup, and 
could that be removed I should indeed die in per- 
fect peace." 

" Father," said Bertha, raising her tear-stained 
face, for despite her utmost efforts to preserve com- 
posure, his sad words, and a feeling of certainty 
that those words would shortly be fulfilled, smote on 
her heart with an icy chill, and forced heavy tears 
from her weary, watchful eyes. " Father, tell me 
what it is that yet hngers to distress you ? and if it 
is within my power to save you this last pang, 
speak, and fear not that your Bertha will obey 
you." 

" I should die in perfect peace, could I be as- 
sured of Sir Felix Greyling's full forgiveness." 

" Can you doubt it 
I can scarcely hope for it." 

" Father, dear father, — ^let, oh, let me " 

" Cease, Bertha, cease, — know what you would 
say, but it is too late now, — a few short hours and 
I shall have past away to another, and I humbly 
trust, a better world. When you are his wife. Bertha, 
tell him all^ — I would not die with the smallest 
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particle of deceit resting on my conscience ; but 
still it seems to me better for you both that so it 
should be. When I am gone, you will find a packet 
among my papers, addressed to Sir Felix Greyling, 
— tell him my miserable story, and then give him 
that. Bemember, Bertha, 'tis the dying request of 
one who loves you better than all earthly things, — 
think not lightly of my last petition. • I would not 
ask thus much did I not deem it for your happi- 
ness so to do, — ^when you are his wife tell him all, 
but not before." 

Bertha bowed her head in silence ; she would fain 
have implored permission to tell Sir Felix all, the 
first time they should meet ; the bare idea of keep- 
ing so dark a secret from him who should know 
her every thought, smote with a painful feeling on 
her pure and guileless heart ; but she saw it was 
now too late to dwell on the distressing subject, 
for though Mr. Darcey had quite overcome those 
dreadful attacks that used to agonize his frame 
-whenever allusion was made to those terrible scenes 
of bygone misery, yet still enough of remorse re- 
mained to make the name of him he had so greatly 
wronged, a word of bitter self-reproach and con- 
demnation. 

It shall be as you wish, dear father," said the 
fair girl, after a momentary silence ; " it shall be as 
you wish." 

" Heaven bless thee, my sweet child !" said the 
dying man, laying his hand gently on her head ; 
" may all good gifts be thine, for truly dost thou 
deserve them." 

" Ellen," continued he, addressing Mrs. Darcey, 
who at that moment entered the room, " Ellen, I 
would fain have thy forgiveness repeated yet once 
again, — tell me, dear wife, there is not one up- 
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braiding thought remaining to cloud thy mind 
against me, — tell me that even when recoUeetioi:*- 
brings back those years of suffering, caused by m>^ 
more than cruel ti*eatment, thou canst say to thy^ 
heart, * I pardon him/" 

"Oh, Henry, Henry!" sobbed his gentle wife—- ■ 
dropping on her knees by the bedside, and takin^^ 
his poor emaciated hands within her own, " oh^^^^ 
Henr)% Henry, why will you add to my sorrow by*^ 
speaking so ! Forgive you, dearest Henry ! whatu:^ 
have / to forgive ? Ought I not rather to entreat:::^ 
^our pardon, for not having acted by you as Bertha—-— 
has done ? Oh, had I but firmness, years ago, to 
have drawn your secret misery from you, what 
wretchedness would have been spared you ! *Tis I, 
'tis I, who need forgiveness ! It was my want of pro- 
per resolution, in not daring to brave repulse, that 
made you what you were. 'Tis I must seek for- 
giveness of you, my Henry — not you of me. I 
possessed the power to save you much — ^much sor- 
row — and I used it not. Say you pardon me," 
cried his weejoing wife, hysterically, or I shall for 
ever upbraid myself!" 

"Ellen, dearest Ellen, this is more than I can 
bear. Your noble generosity wounds me deeper 
than would the bitterest reproaches," said the sick 
man, covering his face with his hands, vainly endea- 
vouring to hide the large tears that rolled through 
his fingers, and mingled with his wife's. "Oh! 
what treasures did I cast from me, nor knew their 
value until it was too late. No, not too late — not 
too late,'' exclaimed he, earnestly. " God is all 
merciful — He made me know their worth in time 
to save — blessed, blessed be they — I die happy. 
Cease weeping, dear wife, and join with me in re- 
turning a last thanksgiving to our Heavenly Father, 
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for all his unbounded mercies, vouchsafed to one 
so deeply, so wholly, so every way unworthy of his 
goodness. Bertha, dearest, read me the service for 
this day ; it is the last time, I feel full sure, I shall 
ever hston to thy sweet voice. Speak loudly, love, 
my senses are all becoming dull, and I would not 
lose one word from that blessed book, the true know- 
ledge of whose inestimable treasm'cs has made me 
what I am." 

Bertha read the service as he desired her ; and 
then, opening the sacred volume at that most 
beautiful part of Isaiah, where man is bid to think 
of his God, not as an avenger, but as a kind and 
gracious parent, waiting, and ever ready to pardon 
diose who turn to seek his forgiveness with a lowly, 
contrite, and sincere heart, she repeated, in a dis- 
tinct, solemn voice, those blessed assurances of the 
Almighty Being, uttered by the mouth of his chosen 
servant. 

While she read on, a sweet, an almost seraphic 
smile, rested upon the wan features of the dying, 
and when she ceased, he raised his clasped hands 
towards heaven, exclaiming fervently, Father of 
Mercy, I thank thee. Blessed be diy name, for 
ever and ever ! 

Oh," continued he, with an energy almost be- 
yond his fast-failing strength — " Oh, who, in the 
full enjoyment of youth, health, and vigour, sur- 
rounded by all that is lovely and enticing, who can 
look upon this bright beautiful earth, and say they 
-wish to die ? But who that looks upon it with the 
eyes of the dying, and sees it as it is — vain, hol- 
low, empty — its pleasures but folly, its wealth and 
honours, fleeting vanity ! — oh, who that views this 
^orld as / now do, would say, ' I wish to live ?' No, 
our sojourn here is surely but to prepare us for a 
N 
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blessed eternity, and happy, thrice happy^ indeed, 
are they vrho have been led to repentance ere death 
surprised them ! Oh, gracious Father ! had it beeti 
thy will to have summoned me hence a few short 
months back, how should I have dared to meet thy 
awful presence ? But thou hast been merciful unto 
me — oh, how merciful ! Ellen, dear wife, and thou, 
sweet child, to whom I owe the bliss I now enjoy, 
take my deep, heartfelt, grateful thanks, for dl 
that you have done for me. None but Heaven itself 
can repay the mighty sacrifice thou hast made, 
dear child, in my behalf. Bless thee ! — bless thee ! 
— dearest, great shall be thy reward 1" 

" Oh, Henry," sobbed his poor wife, you must 
not — ^must not leave us ! I cannot part from you 
now. God will grant you to our prayers yet a little 
longer. Oh, Henry! if you knew how I have loved 
you, you would not talk of dying, as if death could 
bring no pang of sorrow to those you leave be- 
hind." 

"Oease, dearest, your grief is all unavailing. 
The cold hand of death I feel is stealing on me 
now. Do not weep thus bitterly, my Ellen ; it makes 
me sad to see you so distressed. Think of me as 
only parted from you for a short while, to meet 
again, in perfect joy and peace. When I am gone, 
bury me here, in this sweet, calm spot, where all of 
happiness I have ever known has shone upon me. 
Baise no monumental marble over my lowly grave. 
The name and deeds of those who have benefited 
their fellow-men may well be sculptured on their 
tombs, telling what they have been ; but for me, 
whose life has passed in acts of crime, and years of 
misery — oh, it would be fearful mockery to speak 
of me as one deserving recollection or regret. 

" Once more, I pray that Heaven may bless you 
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both. Life I feel is now fast ebbing. My limbs 
grow cold — a thick film seems gathering on my 
eyes — and — death — bless you— bless yon both !" 

He sank back on his pillow — they raised him up 
— but he was dead. 

He who had sinned so greatly, sorrowed so 
deeply, and repented so truly, lay stretched before 
them a stiffening corpse. All that remained of the 
once gay, handsome, courted, Henry Mountmorris, 
was now but a senseless mass of clay ! He died 
happy. Why should he be regretted ? 

They buried him in that sweet land — in the spot 
he loved so well. No gorgeous tablet marks his 
place of rest. A plain white marble slab points out 
where his coflBn lies. Springs earliest flowers 
bloom around his lowly grave — morning's first 
bright rays beam on his simple tomb — and sweet 
birds carol in the trees above. Peace rests with 
him. They moiu'ned him as he should be mourned 
— in sadness, not despair. 



CHAPTEE XXn. 

It was rather more than two years after the date of 
those events, recorded in our last chapter, that Mrs. 
Darcey, Bertha Murray, and Sir Felix Greyling, sat 
together in Bertha's own beautiful little sitting- 
room at Darcey Hall. 

Oh, how different were the sensations of that 
innocent, pure-minded, self-devoted girl, at this 
n2 
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happy moment, from the soul-wrung, hopeless, 
desolating despair, that tore her young heart when 
she last entered this fairy-Uke place, on the morn- 
ing she had left her sweet childhood's home to he- 
come a sad sojourner in a distajit land, torn from 
him whose love was the hright star of her exist- 
ence — the treasiured blessing of her young devoted 
heart. 

Oh, woman ! noble, generous, tender, self-sacri- 
ficing, much-enduring woman ! of what art thou not 
capable, when called upon to exert thy strength in 
the cause of sickness, sorrow, and affliction ! 

In health, strength, and prosperity, man may tnily 
boast of his immeasurable superiority. When aU 
things smile uj)on him, and work together for his 
good, then man, proud man, may look around him, 
and, in the boastfulness of his uplifted hearty ex- 
claim, "Verily, man is lord of the creation !" But 
wait for the hour in which adversity shall overtake 
him ; behold the day when his wealth, like a sha- 
dow, shall have vanished from liis grasp ; when 
those who flattered his follies, and encouraged his 
pride, turn from him with a cold sneer upon the 
lip — a bitter word upon the tongue ; see him laid 
low on a bed of sickness, writhing in agony of mind 
and body, calling in piteous accents for a cup of 
cold water to slack his parching thirst, imploring 
aid from her who, perhaps, a few short weeks be- 
fore, he looked upon as one far, far inferior to his 
own sovereign self. But without her, noWy what 
would this lord of the creation be ? Worse than a 
weakly, puling infant. 

Oh, man! presumj^tuous man, in thy pros- 
perity be but a little humble, and in thy adversity 
thou shalt never want a friend ! 

Amid the gay and glittering throng, leading the 
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light and graceful dance, warbling to sweet music 
her own fairy fingers makes, joining in the witty, 
brilliant conversation, enchanting all hearers by 
her piquant replies and dazzling repartees, casting 
mirfli, and joy, and gladness around her, shining 
Uke some bright meteor to cheer our earth, adding 
beauty, by her own loveliness, to pomp and splen- 
dour ! Yes, woman, there — ^where all is shining in 
sumptuous magnificence — there dost thou seem in 
thy sphere, a thing of life, and love, and glory ! 
To the beholder, tfiou appearest fitted for such 
scenes, and such scenes for thee ! 

But how wrong — oh, how unjust — to judge of 
woman by what she but appears ! 

It is not in the glittering ball-room, amid the 
wealthy crowd, that woman truly shines ! 

S6e her, who yesternight stood radiant in beauty, 
smiles, and jewels, joy sparkling in her eye, gay 
words upon her lips, the bright star of the evening 
-courted, flattered, praised, admired — looking as 
though pain and want, sufifering and despair, were 
things she had heard of, but knew not what they 
meant. 

See her now, divested of her gorgeous attire, no 
jewels blazing in her hair, no ornaments of rich 
and costly price aiding that beauty they could not 
eclipse — all, all cast aside. Behold her dressed in a 
plain and simple robe, her beauteous tresses banded 
from her fair brow, the light laugh hushed, the bright 
smile fled, — behold her moving, with a cautious, 
noiseless step, about the sick man's darkened cham- 
ber, performing every humble duty of a kind, atten- 
tive nurse, watching through long, dreary nights, 
unwearied and uncomplaining, pouring the balm of 
peace on the bruised hedrt of her helpless patient, 
leading his thoughts from this world and this 
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world's empty follies, to that place of pardon, hope, 
and joy, where sorrow shall be no more remem- 
bered, where all is happiness and blest repose, 
where, indeed, the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the good shall be at rest. 

Oh, woman, strong art thou in thy weakness-rr- 
great is thy power, though thou knowest it not I 

Amid scenes of mirdi and festivity thou art 
beautiful ! Amid scenes of misery and desolation 
thou art lovely I *Tis there thou dost truly shiue I 
There is thy sphere — there, where the proud mau's 
heart is wrung with despair, his body tortured with 
pain and sickness — there, when all his own false 
friends have left him, in poverty, in woe, perhaps 
stained with crime, to die, and be forgotten by those 
his wealth had pampered — then, when all fall from 
him, he turns imploringly to thee for aid — nor jshall 
he ask in vain. 

In the day of prosperity, woman is as a silly but^ 
terfly — ^in the day of adversity, as a ministering 
angel. 

And so was it with the sweet and gentle Bertha. 
Who that saw this graceful girl, surrounded by 
wealth, and almost courtly splendour, the admired 
of all eyes, the worshipped of all hearts, moving 
like a thing of Ught, and love, and beauty, amid 
gay, brilliant assembUes, the attraction of all pre- 
sent — ^looking like a creature formed to be minis- 
tered unto, as though the winds of heaven were too 
rough for her fair form to bear unshrinking — a 
gende, fragile being, whose youthftd innocence 
seemed to plead for lordly man's protection — a 
creature of softest sensibility, timid, and confiding. 

Such was Bertha Murray when all things smiled. 
Eeverse the picture, and behold her. 

In the depths of his misiery and terrible despair, 
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that proud man, who, for long years had hugged 
his own wretchedness, nor dreamed that simple 
woman, in her meek humiUty had strength, or 
power, to aid him in his afflictions, or share with 
him his woes, turns (compelled by the force of 
events) to this young girl for advice and consola* 
tion in his extreme hour of need, and nobly, 
bravely, does she give it. 

Oh, Bertha Murray, how great, how terrible was 
the sacrifice to thy devoted heart ; and yet, without 
one thought of doubt or hesitation, generous, high" 
Bouled, valiant girl ! thou didst make it ! 

With woman it is but to see, and know what her 
duty is, and unflinchingly will she perform it — ay, 
though her heart break in the struggle, and the 
world should become a dreary desert, by the loss 
of him, who to her, was more than life, or aught 
else this earth could give. 

How knew Bertha Murray, but that him she 
loved, roused to resentment by her sudden desej" 
tion of him, and stung by her seeming deceit ancj 
want of candour, might have cast her from his heart, 
and given those affections to another, he deemed 
her careless, or unworthy of? 

How could she tell, but, perhaps, long ere hejr 
duties should be ended, and she herself free to 
return to her home, he whom she had left, with 
scarcely a word of explanation, to account for her 
seemingly strange and wayward conduct, might 
have gradually suffered her image to fade from his 
recollection, and replaced it by another, more 
worthy, and more beloved. 

This might have been. She might have found 
him the husband of another. The bare thought 
stunned her. The reality she knew full well would 
prove her death ; and yet, with that true courage. 
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of which woman, woman alone, is capable, she braved 
it all. 

A whispering conscience told her, that, as an 
humble instrument in the hands of Providence, she 
might prove the means of saving a sinner from de- 
struction. She listened to its voice, and obeyed 
the call. 

Had Sir Felix Greyling loved, alas, like too 
many of his sex ! Bertha Murray's chance of hap- 
piness had proved indeed but small. His pride 
would have been wounded, his self-love mocked ; 
and though the affection felt for such a being as 
Bertha Murray could not be lightly cast aside, 
yet man, who is capable of all &at is great and 
noble, saving the mightiest of our moral virtues, 
self' sacrifice y could scarcely have humbled his 
pride, and schooled his heart, to wait for titne, and 
trust to woman's love, ere he condemned unheard. 
Most men (and we dare not blame them, for mys- 
terious, indeed, appeared her conduct) would have 
cast her from them, as a light and worthless thing, 
or, at least, one in whom no faith could be placed. 
But not so did Sir FeUx GreyUng. He loved as 
men too rarely love — he truly loved, because he 
trusted. No affection, however intense, can be 
lasting, where coufidence is not. 

Faith is the groundwork of love ; and when faith 
is wanting, love cannot exist. As the light of our 
glorious sun to man's eyes, so is the light of faith 
to his heart. Without light he shall pine and 
wither — ^without faith, love fades and dies. 

Felix Greyling thought, paused, sorrowed, but 
never — no not for one moment — doubted. He knew 
her to be pure and honourable ; and, though sorely 
perplexed — ay, even beyond endurance — at times, 
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to account for all the mystery that surrounded her, 
his trust was never shaken. 

Even when he pressed her to tell him the cause 
that had so suddenly snatched her from his love, 
and she hesitatingly answered, There was a 
fearfiil secret, a tale some day to tell, but that the 
tale might not be told as yet" — ay, even when he 
knew that her whose heart should be laid bare be- 
fore him, nursed a secret she dared not disclose, he 
never doubted. 

Noble, generous Greyling ! well didst thou de- 
serve a better fate ! 

Oh, that others had been like thee ! How many 
a wrung and broken heart had been spared ! 

Ye who love, or think you love, first cast out 
every shadow of doubt ; turn from suspicion^ as from 
a loathed thing, and peace shall then dwell with 
you. 

*'My own, my beloved, my betrothed," said 
Felix Greyling, drawing the fair creature that sat 
beside him closer, still closer, to his bosom, and 
gazing fondly in her love-beaming eyes, " are we 
not happy, dearest ? Could I have hoped to see 
thee thus unchanged ?" 

" Nay, say rather, Felix, could I have hoped to 
see tJiee thus unchanged ? Thy love was sorely tried, 
dear Felix!" 

" It was never tried, sweet Bertha ; my heart was 
wrung with anguish at thy loss, but not for an in- 
stant did I ever doubt thee." 

" Felix," said the gentle girl, while large tears 
of love and grateful happiness dimmed her lovely 
eyes — Felix, dear Fehx, I cannot tell thee of the 
deep gratitude that swells my heart, when I think 
of thy unbounded confidence in me, even now, 
N 3 
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while I tell thee there is a secret thou shouldst 
know, but which I may not yet divulge 

" No, nor ever shall, my Bertha, if the utterance 
of it will give thee pain, I-n " 

" Dear Felix, it is the bitter feeling that I am 
acting deceitfully towards you, which at times 
draws back from the otherwise perfect happiness I 
now enjoy. Would to Heaven I had not the last 
injunctions of a dying man to the contrary, then 
would I tell you all!" 

" Bertha," said Mrs. Darcey, aroused from her 
quiet study by the unusual tremor of her daughter 8 
voice, which rarely sounded so, unless when pain- 
ful thoughts were passing in the speaker's mind, 
and fearing lest the recollection of past trials might 
cloud their present calm, tranquil happiness, she 
laid aside her book, and adroitly turned the con- 
versation to her son's expected return — " Bertha, 
my love," said she, "do you remember the date of 
your brother's last letter ?" 

"Exacdy a month ago to-day, mamma." 

" And I think he said in about five weeks from 
that time, he should he here.** 

" Yes, mamma, indeed he did — dear Augustus ! 
Shall I fetch his letter, mamma." 

No, love, no ; only I was not quite certain that 
I remembered the date correctly." 

" How earnestly I long to see your noble son," 
said Sir FeUx, turning to Mrs. Darcey. "I feel 
we shall be firm friends the moment we meet." 

"He is worthy of every praise that can be be- 
stowed upon him," replied the fond mother. "Au- 
gustus is, indeed, all that a doting parent could 
wish; my own — my noble boy!" cried the proud 
mother, while her voice swelled with deUghted 
emotion at the thoughts of so soon beholding him 
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in whom her heart was wrapped. " How can I be 
sufficiently grateful to Heaven, for thus once more 
permitting thee to return in safety, to bless us with 
thy love !" 

" He must, indeed, be all that is generous and 
brave, if the voice of fame speaks truly," observed 
Sir Felix. ''His name is most honourably men- 
tioned in the last dispatches ; Augustus Murray is 
every way an ornament to his profession," continued 
he, enthusiastically ; " brave, honoured, beloved ! 
— and well he deserves his country's thanks." 

" Dear Sir Felix, how sweetly soothing do 
those praises of my darling son sound to his 
mother's ears, uttered by one so truly noble and 
honourable as yourself." 

I speak of him but as others do, my dear Mrs. 
Darcey ; the fame of his courage at the time, and 
his moderation after that glorious victory, is the 
theme of universal admiration ; to make use of a 
rather inelegant phrase, he will be quite a ' lion ' 
when he comes to London ; all will be eager to 
court his acquaintance, and do him honour." 

Dear, dear Augustus ! how proud I feel of him !'* 
said his fair sister. " I shall never know how to 
make enough of him, he will be quite, quite spoilt 
among us, mamma — he will, indeed." 

" Never, my love, never. Nothing could spoil 
such a heart as Augustus is blessed with ; his last 
letter is written in all the light-hearted freshness of 
a happy schoolboy, rather than that of a — a " 

Hero, mamma ! Augustus is a perfect hero, if 
he has but done half what the newspapers say he 
has — and I know he has." 

Doubt it not, my Bertha, your brother has 
achieved that which may well place him among 
England's bravest defenders. Noble Murray! if 
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envy could be felt for one so truly generous, I might 
almost envy thee." 

"Nay, Felix, you need envy none," said his 
beautiful betrothed, looking proudly at her prince- 
like lover — " not even Augustus Murray." 

"Dearest Bertha, thy love is too sure a safe- 
guard to admit of such a feeling; he who can 
boast of thy dear heart, could wish for nothing 
more." 

The lovers looked into each other's eyes, and 
which one doubted ? — neither — for truth was 
there. 

"He must be about arrived at Portsmouth now, 
I should think," observed Mrs. Darcey. 

" Then, mamma, we shall have a letter the day 
after to-morrow." 

" We shall, Bertha, or before, perhaps." 

"And I cannot stay to hear the joyfiil news." 

" No ? why not, Sir Felix?" asked Mrs. Darcey. 

" Because I have business that calls me to town 
the first thing to-morrow morning — ^busii^ess that 
I must attend to." 

" Can it not be deferred ?" 

" No, no, my dear Mrs. Darcey, it shall not be 
deferred," replied Sir Felix, smiling one of his 
happiest smiles ; " I have Bertha's promise that it 
may not !" 

" Mine, Felix ! mine !" exclaimed the half con- 
scious girl, blushing, " I am sure " 

"And so am I, dearest; go I must and will, 
to-morrow. Remember, too, I shall see our hero 
before you do ; so if you have any sweet tokens to 
send, make me the happy bearer." 

"He will, mamma; Felix will see Augustus 
sooner than we shall, for you know he is always 
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obliged to go to London after he returns from a 
voyage, before he comes home." 

** Then you shan't go," said Mrs. Darcey, play- 
fully. " I cannot let you receive his first dear 
greeting — the thought makes me feel quite jea- 
lous." 

"Ha, ha!" laughed Sir Felix, "it is too late 
to think of that now ; I shall see him full three ^ays 
before you do." 

" Well at all events you can give a good account, 
dear Felix ; and be sure you don t keep him too 
long in London, for the sake of shewing him. 
' Lions ' are noble animals, you know," said Mrs. 
Darcey, archly. 

" Push me out at the door, my dear Mrs. Darcey ; 
go I must, yet how to get away I don't exactly know. 
I ought to have been in town the day before yester- 
day, yet here I linger, and shall, I suppose, unless 
you will be considerate enough to lay your com- 
mands upon me to depart instantly; then, of course, 
I dare not disobey." 

" Well, upon second thoughts," said Mrs. Dar- 
cey, "I find it would be better that yon should go, 
because then you'll sooner be able to come back ; 
so I say, * Depart, Sir Felix Greyling.' " 

'* And I obey. Remember, dearest," whispered 
he, " one week after your brother's arrival at Dar* 
cey Hall — one week — and then I shall call you my 
own — my own beloved, i)recious bride — farewell, 
my Bertha !" And straining her to his breast, while 
pressing an ardent, fervent kiss on her sweet lips, 
he whispered again, " Remember, one week!" and 
then imprinting an afifectionate kiss on the pale 
brow of his future mother, he tore himself from het 
he loved so tmly and so well. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

It is from Augustus — from dear, dear Augustua, 
mamma !" exclaimed Bertha, as her eye caught tb^ 
supersoription of a letter the servant was handing 
to Mrs. Daroey. ** Oh, let me open it, mamma-*- 
pray do," continued the delighted girl, catching it 
up, and kissing it with almost child-like glee. Yes, 
it is from Augustus, and dated Portsmouth. Oh, 
we shall all be so happy now he is come back 1" 

"Well, my love," said Mrs. Darcey, smiling a 
gayer smile than for years had enUvened her pale, 
sad features, — " well my love, you and I must be 
very silent in future about presentiments, and such 
like silly things. Here is our dear Augustus come 
back safe and well, despite our fooUsh forebodings, 
I am " 

" Mercy, mamma, how you do talk," said Bertha, 
playfully placing her pretty hand over her mother's 
mouth. " I declare you are as good as a witch ; 
why that is exactly what Augustus says; see, I 
have got to the bottom of hie letter, while you 
would have been gazing at the outside. Now do 
not say another word," continued she, seating her- 
self on the side of her mother's chair, and throwing 
her arm affectionately round Mrs. Darcey's neck — 
" not one word, till I have read his merry letter 
quite through." 

''Dearest Mother, — 

" Here am I, safe and well, in defiance of all 
your dismal prognostics. By the way, that putp 
me in mind to warn you about two things — the first, 
never again, at peril of violating truth, to call me 
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uncomplying, or unmindful of your strict injunc- 
tions. Did you not lay severe commands upon me 
to bring nothing back but a brown face and a 
merry heart ? and certes, I have obeyed you to the 
letter ; for a visage more completely bronzed, none 
need wish to see ; and for my heart, 'tis lighter 
than the gossamer floating in a sunmier s morn. 
But who can put foot on dear old English ground, 
after four years' absence, and not feel joyous ? 
None, I should think. 

" Now for the next. Be prepared, most fair and 
gentle ladies — inhabitants of Darcey Hall, to give 
me your faithful promise, never more to indulge in 
those elegant sources of woman's griefs and man's 
worry, yclept j^resentinients. Did you not both — 
ay, both — ^for you were not content to sing alone, 
but must needs croak forth in concert, like a pair of 
ravens, as you were, some dismal notes about never 
meeting more. I'll be sworn you could both beat 
me if you dared, for proving you two false and 
faithless prophets ; so to avoid all chance of being 
turned, like the petitioning beggar from your door, 
I shall find out GreyUng, (as I must go to London 
before I come to the Hall,) and place him in the 
post of danger — a kind of advance guard, to receive 
all cuffs, that might otherwise perchance be be- 
stowed upon my luckless shoulders. 

** Dearest mother, how I do long to behold your 
dear, kind face once again ! And our fair Bertha, — 
though I'm not altogether so certain but that I 
should be somewhat wroth with the young puss. 
Was it well or maiden-like to go and promise her- 
self to a fellow whom /, her brother, sage and wise, 
had not only never seen, but hardly ever heard of? 
How can she know I may approve her choice, or 
be pleased to call him brother ? Well, 'tis no use 
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grumbling now, that's pretty clear, for, as the 
nursery rhyme hath it, ' the least said is soonest 
amended-ded.* Oh, by the way how is my new 
love, fair Esther Banks ? — new, for if you remem- 
ber, Bertha, I only owned to the soft impeachment 
a day or two before I came away, — not married yet, 
I trust, or promised either, as I intend trying my 
luck ; indeed, I have serious thoughts of wooing, 
and, if adverse fate prevents it not, winning that 
same fair damsel for my own dear self. 

" I cannot say there is much of sense or elegatice 
to boast in this most splendid and connected 
epistle, but we are all noise, bustle, confusion^ and 
merriment here. The idea of sitting down to write 
rationally, or reasonably, is a matter quite out of the 
question, so, dear mother, having but a few minutes 
in store ere the next post goes out, I'll cut this 
rigmarole short, and simply tell you, I go to town 
on Thursday, where business will detain me two 
days, I then hunt out Greyling, and down we both 
come, bag and baggage, as fast as four good horses 
will consent to bring us; so you may look for yoiu: 
two sons (hey. Bertha) about four o'clock on this 
day week. 

" And now, farewell, my own dear mother, and 
in the joyful anticipation of soon seeing you, be- 
lieve me to be, your ever affectionate son, 

" Augustus Eomer MurraV. 

'* P. S. — As I must of necessity go and see my 

little sweetheart, Hetty, I'm not so sure but she shall 

make a third. God bless you both ! — A. M." 

« 

" There, mamma, what do you think of that ? 
dear, kind-hearted Augustus," said the grateful^ 
happy girl, as her beautifiil eyes filled with tears 
of joy—** dear, kind Augustus, he is always think- 
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ing more about others than himself ; we shall really 
have him here in a week. Oh, mamma ! just ima- 
gine ! wont it be delightful ? I feel so gay and joy- 
ous, I hardly know what to do with myself. Oh, 
mamma! do smile again as you did just now — how 
happy it will make Augustus to see you look so 
cheerful. Oh, how grateful w^e ought to be ! ought 
we not, dearest mother ?" cried the sweet girl, again 
fondly kissing her mother's cheek. 

"Indeed, dearest, we ought!" replied Mrs. Dar- 
cey, returning the caresses of her beautiful child ; 
" we have bo3i had our trials, and now I humbly 
hope they are over." 

" They are, they are ! — it would be ahnost wicked 
to doubt it; what can happen now, dear mamma? — 
surely, none but bright and peaceful days are in 
store for us. Augustus is returned safe and well, 
your health is far better than it has been for years; 
look at me — am I not well, and almost too happy, 
and, and " 

" Sir Felix Greyling is coming to claim the long 
promised hand of her he loves," said the gentle 
mother, gazing fondly on her lovely child — " yes, 
dear Bertha, all seems to be working together for 
good. Heaven grant no clouds may intervene to 
mar our present prospects !" 

" What can, dear mother ?" 

" Nothing, my child, I sincerely trust. Did you 
not tell me, dearest, you had promised the mar- 
riage should take place immediately on your bro- 
ther's return ?" 

" Yes, if you wish it." 

" Bertha, dearest, you know how earnestly I 
have always wished to see you the wife of Sir Felix 
Greyling — to none could I give you with such heart- 
felt satisfaction. He is good, noble, wise^ generous. 
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— all a fond mother would wish the man to be into 
whose care she consigned the happiness of a be- 
loved daughter. Answer me truly, love, did you 
not pass your word ?" 
I did, mamma." 
''And will keep it?" 

Yes," replied the blushing girl. 
" Thank Heaven, my earnest hope will be ful' 
filled before I die. But see, dearest, here comes 
Doctor Latimer in time to hear our news, throw back 
that window, it will save him the trouble of going 
round the lawn." 

Good tidings, dear doctor !" exclaimed Bertha, 
as the kind old man entered — *' a letter ifrom dear 
Augustus, — ^look here." 

" Indeed, that is good news, — ^wbere is he now?" 
** At Portsmouth, and will be homo this day 
week." 

*' May I read it ?" asked the doctor, drawing out 
his spectacles. 

*' May you read it ! fie, Doctor Latimer, you are 
cross this morning, and I am half incHned to 
punish you by refusing the usual kiss when you go 
away." 

" That would be punishment, indeed, Mr child!" 
said the good old man ; " but I know you will not 
be so cruel as to put your threat in execution, nor 
repay me thus severely for this my sUght oflfence ; 
perhaps you will read it to me, love." 

Certainly, if you promise to be silent while I 
read." 

Is that so very diflBcult ?" 

I do not know, — well now, be all attention," — 
saying which she seated herself on an ottoman at the 
doctor's feet, and read her brother's letter once 
again. 
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" Well, my dear friend, I most sincerely congratu- 
late you," said Doctor Latimer, addressing Mrs. Dar- 
cey, when Bertha had done speaking ; " you bore your 
trials with fortitude and resignation ; may health 
and strength be granted you to enjoy those bless- 
ings Heaven in its goodness is now bestowing on 
you r* 

" Thank you, dear doctor ; you were ever ready 
with kindness and counsel to aid us in our time 
of sorrow, we may still want that same kind advice 
to help us in our day of joy." 

" Well, dear Mrs. Darcey, want me when you 
will, who so proud as I to do my best endeavour," 
replied the doctor, gaily ; " I suppose you know 
Miss Bertha, here, promised long, long ago, I 
should give her away upon the happy occasion." 

"Nonsense, Doctor Latimer, what made you 
think of that just now ?" 

" Why, really, I can t exactly say, thoughts wUl 
come unbidden sometimes ; 'tis possible this letter 
might have a trifle to do with the matter. Yes, it 
is your brother's fault, not mine, — some strange 
association of ideas conveyed by ^Aa^,— do you 
not think so, Mrs. Darcey ?" 

" Perhaps so," replied the happy mother. 

" Well, well, — you may laugh at me as you will, 
doctor, I am not in a humour to quarrel with any 
one just now," said Bertha, blushing and smiUng, 
at the same time stooping down to gather up the 
scattered leaves of a rose she had been most assi- 
duously tearing to pieces, during the last three 
minutes ; " you may laugh with me or at me, which- 
ever suits you best — I shall be pleased either way, 
depend upon it, dear doctor. I am sure nothing 
could make me angry mw, so it is no use trying, 
-^nojae whatever, none." 
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Siirely, I have grown ten years younger mtbin 
this last quarter of an hour," said the good man, 
rubbing his hands, and endeavouring to appear 
cahn, though it was clear to see he had no small 
difficulty in preserving a becoming demeanour. 
*' I have not felt so Ught-hearted for many a long 
day. 'Tis good to mourn with those that mourn ; 
but how greatly better far rejoicing with those that 
rejoice ! I'm rather glad you have no music in 
the room, else I might be tempted to play the fool, 
and get up and dance/* 

" Keep your dancing steps until the wedding," 
said Mrs. Darcey, archly. 

" Mamma, now really that is too bad. What, you 
against me ?" 

" Not against you ; far you, sweet Bertha ; but 
come, we will not be too hard upon you ; I have a 
tale for thy especial ear, fair maiden. News for thy 
news." 

•* What, more good news, dear doctor ? Pray 
tell it." 

" I cannot say it is altogether ffood, neither may 
the thing prove bad, which way is not so certain ; 
but this is certain, — 'tis vastly, wondrous droll.' " 

"Why will you be so tantalizing? Do let us 
hear it." 

'*What think you of the marriage of your old 
adorer, Botherem, the poet ?" 

" Nonsense ! Botherem Banks turned Benedict ? 
Surely, doctor, you must be joking." 

" I'm not, indeed ; I have his sister s word, and 
I'm sure while telling me, she seemed to view it as 
no joking matter." 

To his Selina, I suppose." 

" Oh, no ! She cast him off, or he her, long ago. 
Doubtless, they were mutually tired of each other. 
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No, Esther tolls mo it is a most extraordinary 
match." 

Then, who is the fair bride ?" 

" Her name was Slater ; she is older, much older, 
than tlie jjoet, so Esther says." 

That may be, and yet she need not count a 
many score of years." 

Why, no ; not niany score of years, though if 
she be, as his sister tells, almost double his age, 
there's little to be said in praises of her youth, for 
Botherem must certainly be thirty,** 

" What ! dear doctor." 
Thirty, at the least." 

** Thirty I why, surely, years must have multi- 
plied upon the poet, faster than on other men ; I 
should not certainly have supposed liim to be more 
than eighteen when last I saw hiin." 

" Why, judging from the shortness of his trow- 
sers, or the length of his legs, (and they had not 
much of longitude to boast,) one might well ima- 
gine he had not yet done growing." 

" Of a truth, dear doctor, he might grow on for 
many a day to come, and tlien be none too tall/* 
said Mrs. Darcey, smiling. 

" Dear friend, how glad I am to see you once 
again so cheerful ; it does my poor old heart good 
to hear you pass a joke." 

'* I am sure there is no joke in what I just have 
said." 

** No, indeed, mamma," laughed Bertha ; ** but 
what would then become of all those fair nan- 
keens ?" 

**They must be lengthened. Bertha; I see no 
other help, should such a sad calamity befal him." 

** Really, doctor, I know not which is merriest, 
this morning — dear mamma or you." 
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" Or thyself, fair child." 

"True, doctor; we are all metrry, and happy 
too ; may we long continue so," said Mrs. Darcey. 

" Amen ! from my inmost heart I say Amen to 
that." 

" Come, doctor, I cannot afford to let you look 
grave — no, not even for a moment. Besides, I am 
curious to hear something more about the bard; tell 
me all you know — pray do." 

" Well, then, to go back to his wife, I tnust Hot 
say she is twice his age ; because such is not truth ; 
but this maiden fair had lived up to the sober 
years of four times ten in single blessedness, and 
then * she got a mon.' " 

Forty, do you say ? Why, that's very absurd. 
Just think, mamma, how would Hetty Bridgenorth 
reconcile such a proceeding with her established 
creed ? She declares the moment a woman reaches 
that staid, sober age — nay, long before, — if I re- 
member right, soon after she has passed from five- 
and- thirty, she sets aside all thoughts of matri- 
mony, knits stockings, nurses her sister's children, 
and brews her brother s tea." 

" Well, we know there is no rule, but finds out 
its exceptions. Miss Bridgenorth here is certainly 
at fault ; and, after all, the match may not turn 
out so bad. His lady wife has money, and should 
she but possess a little tact, they may manage to 
get on vastly well ; at all events, 'twill cure him of 
his most besetting sin, — love-making." 

" Poor Botherem ! I sincerely trust he may be 
happy; for with all his gross absurdities, he is 
thoroughly kind-hearted and good-natured. I hope 
she will use him well." 

"I hope so, too, love; but I have my doubts; 
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he is far too ridiculous for any woman to respect, 
and when that is wanting, affection soon departs." 

" Indeed, I think you are quite right ; I do not 
helieve the woman exists who could look at such a 
creature as Botherem Banks, and feel aught like 
respect for him. I must say, of all the ludicrous 
objects my eye ever fell upon, and I have seen many 
strange ones, I candidly confess I never beheld his 
equal. How Bertha ever could endure his hateful 
folly, with the fortitude and temper she did, seems 
to me perfectly inexphcable.*' 

I endured it, as you say, dear doctor, and that 
was all." 

" Ha, ha !" laughed the doctor, ''you must have 
been severely tried at times, fair Bertha ; but, bless 
me ! how I do gossip. I came to say farewell, for a 
day or two, as I am called away to see an old friend, 
some few miles off, who fancies / can do him good, 
and / alone." 

But you will not stay long, I hope," said Mrs. 
Darcey. 

" No, no ; I'll be back in time for the wed 

Oh, I beg your pardon, Miss Murray ! I trust I ve 
not offended quite past forgiveness !" 

" Do not despair, doctor ; if Bertha proves in- 
exorable, I'll take upon myself to absolve you in 
the name of other parties. See, she is not very 
wroth." 

" When people try to get up a frown, the case is 
seldom hopeless ; we may look to see a smile ere 
the sun goes down." 

" When may we expect you again ?" inquired 
Bertha. 

" Oh, I promise to be back before your handsome 
brother and his noble friend (for friends they will 
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be ere teu miles of their jouruey shall have passed) 
present themselves at Darcey Hall. So now, adieu !" 
When, shaking Mrs. Darcey warmly by the hand, 
and imprinting a kiss upon the lovely brow of his 
" fair child," as ho always called Bertlia, the kind 
old man, smiling, trotted oS. 
How to meet again ! 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

**Now, can anything be more provoking?" said 
dear, kind-hearted, fussy little Miss Bridgenorth, 
as she stood leaning against the doorway of Mrs. 
Cleveland Morton's splendid drawing-room — " can 
anything be more provoking and vexatious ? Here 
have I been standing a full half-hour, wait, wait, 
craning out my poor head, until I feel absolutely 
dizzy, that I might catch the very first glimpse of 
everybody as they come up stairs, to make sure he 
does' not slip by, and yet he wont come ! Well ! 
'tis no matter ; I'm determined I'll not move, if it is 
for three hours, until he does come ; no one shall 
introduce you to each other but myself, that's poz; 
it's what I have set my heart upon, and I'll not be 
balked of my humour, — no, not to please man, 
woman, nor child !" 

" Neither would I, my dear Miss Bridgenorth ; 
I admire your spirit," said her auditor, laughing; 
" but pray who may this new favourite be ? I 
shall pick a quarrel with him, depend upon it, for 
I am fully resolved to dishke him, out of pure jea- 
lousy and contradiction, even before I have heard 
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his name. Two kings of Brentford on one throne 
is not at all to my taste ; besides, have you not 
told me, often and often, over and over again, I 
was your first, your last, your only favourite among 
tnaf ikind ? and now you fain would hurl me from 
my high estate to place another there." 

*'No, no ; I don't want to hurl you from your 
high estate altogether ; but you must be content 
to stand aside for this one evening at the least, 
and " 

" Indeed, I am content to do no such thing, nay, 
what's more, I will not move the length of my foot 
for this new pet of yours, plead as you may." 

" Oh, yes you will though. Sir FeUx Greyling, 
when you know who he is ! but that's a secret. I 
name no names until the fitting time ; suffice it for 
you to be told, he is one of the handsomest, nay, 
the veri/ handsomest fellow in Loudon, at this pre- 
sent moment, and my most especial favourite." 

" Well ! if that is not adding insult to injury, 
despair to grief, torture to pain, I know not what 
is. Oh, woman ! false as cruel ! have you not 
vowed to me, a hundred times, you thought me ex- 
ceedingly well favoured, — handsome enough for all 
ordinary purposes ? and now " 

" Ay, ay ; so I have — for all ordinary purposes ; 
but this is an extraordinary purpose, I'd have you 
to know ! Has not this gay party been given 
solely to please me ? Am I less than mistress of 
the feast ? and shall presumptuous mortal like to 
thee dare dispute my sovereign will ?" 

" Most undoubtedly not." 

" Ah, well ! There now, that's behaving as you 
should. I told Mrs. Morton, (she really is one of 
the sweetest tempered, most obliging creatures in 
existence) — well, I told her I wanted a party, — 
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something on a grand scale^ quite an affair. I 
could not give such a one aa I thought worthy 
the occasion in my own house, because, you know, 
my rooms are very small, none half large enough 
to shew people off advantageously ; I hate little 
rooms, that I do; nobody ever looks well in a 
small room ; so I promised, if she would give the 
party, I'd bring some one who should grace it, and 
of whom she'd feel quite proud. 

" A Hon ; a downright, positive Hon !" 

" Thank you ; I'm rather grateful for this timely 
warning ; for having no very particular wish to 
meet naughty Harry's fate, the sooner I depart, the 
better will it prove with regard to my own personal 
safety." 

There now I none of your nonsense. You un- 
derstand me well enough. Why, I would no more 
suffer you to leave the house at this time, than I 
should think of doing so myself. 

" By the way, when did you say you intended 
going to Darcey Hall ?" 

" I had arranged to leave town the latter end of 
next week ; but in a letter I received last night 
from Captain Murray, he desires me to be in readi- 
ness for starting early on Thursday morning. What 
a fine, noble, generous, frank cteature he must be ! 
Although wholly unknown to each other, his letter 
is as full of kindness and affection as though We 
had been friends from our earliest childhood." 

" Ay, ay ! " said the Uttle woman, trying to look 
unconcerned, though bursting with a secret she 
would fain have told ; " and so you never even 
saw each other?" 

No ; I was exceedingly grieved at being out 
when he called to-day, and, I imagine, there is no 
chance of our meeting until we leave for Suffolk, 
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that is, if I undeMtood my servant rightly, he said 
the Captain would be out of town till Wednesday 
night, and so, of course " 

" No of course at all/* 
Why, what do you know about the matter T' 
Nothing ! there, nothing ! Does your servant 
always deliver messages exactly as they are given ?" 

" Well, now ; don't look so provokingly in- 
quiring ; and so you think it's not likely you shall 
see the Captain for three days at least ? Humph ! 
perhaps, yes; perhaps, no;" continued Miss Bridge- 
north, smiling with inward satisfaction ; " never be 
too sure of anything, friend Felix." 

"I never am," returned he, laughing; "but see 
how full the rooms are getting." 

" Yes ; and is it not odd, very odd, that I am 
the only one, beside dear Mrs. Morton here, who 
knows anything about the affair, or guesses what 
this brilliant party is given for ? There they are, 
dancing away, and looking as well pleased as if 
every individual, he or she, were to be king and 
queen of the feast ; but I'll soon set them to rights ; 
only wait a little longer, good folks, and you shall 
be undeceived. Monstrous provoking though, is 
it not ? 'Twas very particularly stupid of me to 
come without him ; I ought and should have called 
for him in my way here, only I wanted to be the 
first, because I had a bit of a secret I wished to tell 
Mrs. Morton before the company arrived. Those 
abominable clubs ! I want to get a law passed, 
prohibiting any man, under pain of a severe penalty, 
ever entering one again, and then, you know, if 
nobody went to them, why they must, of necessity, 
soon become extinct." 

" A wise law would that be, doubtless ; but pray 
teU me, my dear Miss Bridgenorth, what may be 
o 2 
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the peculiar cause of your present hostility to places 
we single men, ay, and married ones too, perhaps, 
look upon as second homes ?" 

Exactly, and that's just the very cause why I 
hate them. What business have a parcel of men 
('tis bad enough, in all conscience, for the single 
ones, but ten thousand times worse for those who 
have wives and children) to be gossiping and 
wasting their hours, talking all sorts of scandal, 
and hatching every species of mischief, in such 
places. Never tell me about old women and tea- 
tables ! Your clubs beat us hollow, out-and-out 
again ! There's more evil reports, more scanda- 
lous stories, and more ill-natured speeches made 
and sent forth in one day from the club-houses, than 
were ever concocted by all the ancient spinsters, over 
all the bright teapots in England, since tea was 
known until this moment ! For my part, I should 
not be soiTy to hear the whole pack of them were 
burnt to the ground ; ay, every one !" 

What ! not even mi7ie excepted ?" 
" No, not even yotirs excepted." 

Well, now; that appears quite contrary to the 
usual forethought and sagacity with which you 
argue and decide upon all weighty matters, and 
permit me to say, in this instance, you are clearly 
at fault." 

** No, indeed, I am not ; it is a subject I have 
argued and decided upon times out of number, and 
both argument and decision invariably travel the 
same way." 

That is " 

That is, club-houses are a general nuisance, 
and should be entirely done away with ! Why, now, 
is not this a case in point ? I'll be bound my 
* Lion,' instead of being here two hours ago, lis- 
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tening to all the good things I had to say, (I repeat 
hady because I am afraid, if he stays away much 
longer, they will have vanished out of my head,) 
instead, I say, of listening to and applauding all the 
fine and wise speeches I have been two days and a 
night preparing for him, I bet any wager he will 
come in about midnight, with 'I'm exceedingly 
sorry to be so late, but I was detained at my club.* 
I think if I've been told that once, I have a thou- 
sand times. 

" Bad as those places are in themselves, you all 
add to the abhorrence in which we women hold 
them, by making them scape- goats for every de- 
scription of omission and unpunctuahty from the 
first of January to the thirty-first of December." 

" What a tirade ! But I am sadly afraid you 
suffer your indignation to supersede your judgment. 
To say nothing of the monstrous injustice you are 
guilty of, for that, I think, had better not be even 
glanced at. 

" Now, it appears to me, they are the best pos- 
sible places to get idle men out of harm's way, and 
keep them from mischief." 

" Keep them from mischief! Lead them into it, 
you mean." 

" Well, well ! You shall have it all your own 
way, for this evening at least." 

Dear me !" said the little woman, starting, and 
turning first red and then pale ; how long it is 
since I heard that name !" as a servant announced, 
in a loud voice, Sir William Mouutmorris." ** I 
wonder if he is any relation to ' 

** To one of the greatest villains that ever dis- 
graced the name of man !" replied Sir Felix Grey- 
Ung, his lips quivering with intense emotion, and 
his eyes flashing fire. ** Yes, distantly, very dis- 
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tantly. I dislike hearing the name even ; it brings 
back such fearfiil thoughts, and calls all my worst 
passions into play. I would have given much ra- 
ther than met that man here to*night, for though 
we are only known to each other by sight, the 
name is always sufficient to unhinge me for hours. 
He was a specious villain !" 

Well, well ! He shall be the worst man Eng- 
land ever produced," said she, endeavouring to 
recover her gaiety, though, from the trembling of 
her whole firame, it was not difficult to perceive she 
was almost as deeply agitated as her companion. 
" Well, well ! He shall be the worst man England 
ever produced, if it will please you ; for, really, you 
are looking so vastly like an ogre, that I am not 
sufficiently courageous to run the risk of being 
eaten up, which, I fear, would inevitably be the 
case were I rash enough to provoke your ire. 

" They say the ^ace of ogres are monstrously 
tenacious concerning their own opinion, and I do 
not feel disposed to test the truth of that assertion 
just now, beUeve me." 

" If anything could make me look like an ogre," 
replied Sir Felix, attempting to smile, (for he well 
knew the expression his features bore at that mo- 
ment must be, as they always were, when such 
terrible feelings agitated him, perfecdy startling,) 
" it is the mention of that name ; and I wonder, my 
dear Miss Bridgenorth, that you, who must have 
known him for the blackest, the deepest, the most 
execrable villain that ever stained " 

" Mercy on us 1 I knew him for no such thing ; 
besides, you quite terrify me with those strange 
looks, and dreadful words. I'm sure Henry Mount- 
morris, at least when I knew him> was not a had 
man ; he might have been a Uttl^ wild, but as to 
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his being a villain, I should as much think of call* 
iog you one." 

I would not willingly cross his path, be he 
living ; neither would I have any one defend him 
in my hearing, be he dead ; for were it my dearest 
Mend who should attempt to gloss the memory 
of so arch an hypocrite, I would not answer for the 
consequences ; but let us drop the subject ; it was 
an unfortunate one to start at such a time as this ; 
and I pray, my dear Miss Bridgenorth, if you have 
any regard for my feelings, never again mention 
the hated name of Henry Mountmorris when I am 
present ; it quite unmans me, by recalling a terrible 
vow I once made, and which *' 

"Ah, yes, yes ! I promise faithftdly; I have as 
little wish to dwell, on bygones as you possibly 
can ; but see, Mrs. Morton is beckoning me to her ; 
I know 'tis to ask some questions about my * lion,' 
mind you don't stir till I come back — mind," and 
away she bustled. 

" Will you oblige me with a few minutes' conver* 
sation," said a tall, handsome man, slightly touch- 
ing the arm of Sir Felix Greyling, and laying a 
marked emphasis on the word oblige. 

" Certainly, sir, but — 

"Follow me, then," repUed the other sternly ; and 
he led the way down stairs. 

" Now, sir," said the stranger, when they had 
reached the hall, "now, sir, I would know by what 
authority, or upon what grounds, you have thus 
most unjustifiably taken upon yourself the task of 
defaming, with a rancour for which it would be diffi- 
cult to account, the name of as honourable and 
as upright a man as ever breathed ?" 

" Sir, who you are, or what you may be, that 
thus presiune to call me to account for words ut- 
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tered in a conversation I am not aware was par- 
ticularly intended for your ear, I shall not take the 
trouble to inquire; but as you have voluntarily 
undertaken to defend the character of one, than 
whom no greater villain ever existed '* 

" Foul slanderer ! it is base enough to defame 
the Hving when absent — but to traduce the dead, 
is indeed dastardly and pitiful." 

" I would have you be more temperate in your 
language, sir," 'said Sir Fehx Greyling, drawing 
himself up to his full height, and reddening with 
suppressed anger, such words as those you have 
just made use of may not be tamely put up with, 
or easily overlooked. 

" I insist upon an immediate apology, or " 

*'Ee tract every word you uttered five minutes 
ago ; acknowledge yourself in error — own that you 
have said what is false " 

" Never, never ! the man I spoke of was all — 
more — worse, a thousand times worse, than I de- 
scribed him ! — a deeper, blacker miscreant never 
lived." 

Liar !" shouted the stranger. " I give thee the 
lie in thy teeth ; for never breathed there a truer, 
more upright, or more honourable gentleman than 
him thou hast so vilely, foully slandered !" 

And I hurl the lie back upon thee ; for never 
existed a more finished hypocrite — a greater scoun- 
drel — than liim who owned the name of Henry 
Mountmorris I" 

False man !" 
" The falsehood rests with you for defending one 
so base as, if you knew aught of Henry Mount- 
morris, you must have known him to be." 

Will you retract ?" 
" I will not " 
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" Then there is but one way of settling this," 
said the stranger, drawing a card from his pocket, 
and demanding his from Sir Felix GreyUng. 

Twas a fearful moment that, as the eye of each 
young man rested on the other s name. 

" Murray !" 

" GreyUng !" 

Exclaimed both at the same instant. Is it 
thus we meet ?'* and their voices sounded hoarse 
and hollow. 

Alas, alas ! that such things should be. There 
they stood — those two noble, generous, gifted 
beings ; they who but a few short hours before had 
looked forward with joyful anticipations to the mo- 
ment when each should clasp the other's hand in 
all the warmth of fidendship and brotherly love — 
yes, there they stood, gazing in speechless agony 
on the tortured features of him who, perhaps, ere 
the next sun had set, might be lying, a stiff and 
mangled corpse, murdered by the brother, or the 
lover s hand. 

Woe for thee, sweet Bertha ! thy bright visions 
are all, all dispelled ! 

Oh ! it was a terrible moment that ; terrible be- 
yond what language can convey ! 

"It is too late — too late!" groaned Augustus 
Miurray, striking his breast as one might do, over 
whose intellects reason no longer held her sway — 
" too, too late !'' and dashing from the house, he 
sought his way, bewildered and stunned, to his 
hotel. 

I cannot meet him — I will not,'* ejaculated Sir 
Felix Greyling, drawing his breath hard, and set- 
ting his teeth like a person suffering under some 
excruciating bodily torture. 
'*No, no, it must not be ; I had rather turn the 
3 
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weapon against my own heart. Should he fall, 
Oh, Father of Mercy ! — ^what have I done ! — what 
shall I do ? So, that is Augustus Murray — ^Bertha s 
brother — and I — I may be his murderer; oh, 
horror, horror ! — ^pitying Heaven, have mercy on 
me !" almost shrieked the wretched man, when 
staggering into tlie street, he hurriedly called a cab, 
and was driven home. 

Honour ! Pale, heart-stricken widow 1 Poor, 
fatherless child ! Do ye not feel the glory of such 
Honour ? — too well do ye know this is no tale of 
jfiction / 



CHAPTER XXV, 

When little Miss Bridgenorth bustled back to her 
post at the drawing-room door, she was both sur- 
prised and vexed to find Sir Felix Greyling no 
longer there. After bobbing up and down till her 
head ached, standing on tip-toe, that she might 
peep over tiie shoulders of all the short people, 
and under the arms of those who were tall, to make 
certain he was not among them, she commenced a 
tour of the apartments. 

MingUng with the throng of waltzers, she stopped 
every couple that were whirhng by, to make sure 
each individual dancer was not Sir Felix ; and then 
having satisfied herself upon that head, she began 
making anxious and minute inquiries as to whether 
any one there had seen him. 

" Do pray let us finish this round, my dear Miss 
Bridgenorth,'* said the gay Colonel Devereux. "I 
declare it is too bad of you to stop us in this cruel 
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way ; here have I been waiting all the evening until 
Miss Fitzgerald was disengaged ; and now she has 
condescended to grant my humble petition for her 
hand, you are barbarous enough to part those 
whom unwearying patience on one side, and sweet 
pity on the other, has at last " 

" Just fancy! nonsense, nonsense ; fiddle-de-dee 
Colonel, you are always talking some rubbish or 
other. Tell me, now, have you seen Sir Felix 
Greyling within these last ten minutes ? I left 
him standing by the door-way when I went to 
speak to Mrs. Morton; he promised me he wouldn't 
stir an inch until I came back — and now he's gone, 
and I can't even see any one like him." 

" Would seeing any one like him answer your 
present purpose, my dear Miss Bridgenorth ?" be- 
cause if that is all you seek» look at me." 

" Look at you — ^look at you — ^when I want Sir 
Felix GreyUng ! — why in die name of goodness 
how would that help me to find him, when you 
declare you have not seen him the whole even- 
ing r 

" I declare no such thing, because I have seen 
him, and seen him, too, flirting away with you, at 
a most furious rate, for the last three hours, though 
certainly not within the time you mention, as 
having, Uke a sunbeam, vanished from your view ; 
but you seemed disturbed that you could not catch 
a gUmpse of any one like him even. Now I say, 
look at me, and you cannot fail to be struck by the 
resemblance ; he is reckoned extremely hand- 
some, and — so am /. Am I not right ?" said he, 
laughingly, turning to his beautiful partner ; " I 
know you will say * Yes.' '•' 

I will say you are one of the vainest men I 
ever met with," replied the pretty Ellen Fitasgerald* 
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"Well, anything you say must be right, and so 
I suppose I am. Will you allow us to continue our 
evolutions, or are you waiting to be my next part- 
ner. Miss Bridgenorth V continued the merry Colo- 
nel, attempting to put his arm round the little 
woman's waist. 

" Lor ! don't worry me ! I cannot see him ; 
where can he be V and off she trotted, jostling, 
and elbowing her way, right and left, until she 
reached the card-room, where, though she per- 
fectly well knew that was about the very last place 
in the house she might be likely to find Sir Felix 
Greyling, (as he never played cards, and abo- 
minated the sight of them,) she walked round each 
table in turn, peeped into the face of every player 
in succession, until, convinced of what she might 
have known before she entered, that him she sought 
was not there, she ran down stairs, and hurrying 
into the study, rang the bell violently. 

•"Have you seen anything of Sir Felix Greyling 
within this last quarter of an hour, Paget?" in- 
quired she anxiously of the servant who answered 
her summons. 

" No, mem ; but 

" But what?" 

" Why, mem, I announced Captain Murray." 

" Captain Murray ! How long ago ? When ? 
Where was I?" demanded poor Miss Bridgenorth, 
in breathless eagerness. " Tell me, for the love of 
Heaven, tell me all about it." 

" Why, mem, all I know is this : — About half-an- 
hour ago, or perhaps not quite so much, I an- 
nounced a very tall, handsome gentleman, who 
gave his name as Captain Murray; but the rooms 
being so crowded, and the music playing exceed- 
ingly loud at the time, I could not make myself 
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heaxd, I was just a-going to repeat liis name, when 
he turned round, and said witli a smile, 'Never 
mind, I can manage to make myself' known with- 
out tluit,* And so you see, mem, of course I bowed, 
and came away, for, as I knew the company must 
be nearly all arrived, and as I " 

" Well, never mind what you did^ and thought — 
tell me what you lieard, and naw,'* 

" Why, mem, / neither heard, nor saw, any- 
thing more myself; because, as I was going to ob- 
serve 

" Pray, don't torment me with your observations, 
my good Paget ! Can you not see what a state of 
anxiety I am in ! Do tell me what became of Sir 
Felix Greyling, and Captain MuiTay. Did any of 
the servants see them leave the house ?" 

" Not exactly, mem ; but James says, as he was 
going up stairs with a tray of ices, he met Sir Felix 
GreyUng and a tall gentleman coming down. They 
both appeared to be a good deal excited, and he 
told me they were speaking loud and angrily when 
they got into the hall.'* 

Dear me ! dear me ! what can it all mean ! 
There is something wrong — I am sure there is! 
What shall I do ? — what shall I do ? Go, go, send 
James to me directly !" 

" Yes, mem !" and Paget bowed himself out at 
the door. 

"James," said Miss Bridgenorth, when that 
worthy entered, " do tell me all you know about 
this strange business. Tell me all — everj'thing." 

" What strange business, mem asked James, 
looking rather alarmed, " 

" Wtat was it you heai'd Captain Murray sapng 
to Sir Felix Greyling, when you met them on the 
stairs ?" 
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" I heard nothing, mem." 

''Nothing! Why Paget says you told him they 
were talking very loudly, and appeared to be quar- 
reUing." 

" No, mem, not exactly that. I cannot aver I 
heard the gentlemen at high words, but I thought 
they looked heated ; though I have frequently seen 
gentlemen, while talking politics, appear quite as 
angry, and speak as loud, when nothing has come 
of it — that is, I mean, no disagreeable conse- 
quences." 

" Dear me ! how you do prevaricate I I thought 
you said, half a minute ago, they were not quarrel* 
ing." 

" Yes, mem ; but you see, mem " 

" You will drive me distracted ! Do tell me the 
truth, or leave the room I I am in no humour to 
be trifled with," said poor Miss Bridgenorth, trem- 
bling with apprehension. "There is something 
wrong — very wrong — am sure of it! Will- yon 
tell me the truth, James ? Do, I implore you, dis- 
guise nothing from me. Tell me aJl — everything 
you know — about the matter. Mischief will — must 
come of this, I am certain ; and I, I only shall be 
to blame." 

Now, James being an exceedingly cautious per- , 
son when speaking to his superiors, was weighing 
in his own sapient head, whether he should tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
or whether he should relate what he heard and saw, 
not as it really happened, but as he chose to make it 
appear, for, argued he, " If all this comes to no- 
thing (which I very much doubt,) and I make 
a story of it, I shall be laughed at for a busy- 
body, but if, on the other hand, it turns to some- 
thing, (which I am certain it will,) why, then, I 
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shall get credit for my penetration so, having 
arrived at this sage conolusion, in a far shorter 
space of time than nine gentlemen out of ten be- 
longing to his profession possibly could have done^ 
he hemmed three times, and thus began : — 

"Well, then, mem, the case is this: — ^As I was 
going up stairs to the drawing-room, with a tray of 
ices, I met two gentlemen a-ooming down — one 
was Sir Felix Greyling, the other I did not know, 
but 

"What was he Hke?" 

" Why, mem, he was tall, and very handsome. 
Indeed, I may say, almost the finest man I ever 
saw ; for, as he passed under the lamp, I had a full 
view of his face, and '* 

" Were they talking when you met them ?" 

" The stranger gentleman was on first, coming 
down very hurriedly, and Sir Felix Greyling came 
a step or two behind. They were not talking 
but they both looked angry and flushed," 

" Gracious heavens ! Well, well, what did you 
observe next ?" 

" By the time I got to the drawing-room door, 
they had reached die hall; but as I was afraid 
something might be wrong, I stopped for a mo- 
ment on die landing-place, and heard the stranger 
gentleman speaking loud, but I could not catch 
what he said, so I went into the room, and when I 
returned they had both disappeared/* 

" And that is all you know ?" 

" Yes, mem, all." 

" Go and tell your mistress I should feel obliged 
if she could come here for a few minutes, as I have 
something particular to say to her." 

" Yes, mem ; have you any further commands 
for me ?" inquired the obsequious James. 
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" No ; go, go, be quick." 

When Mrs. Morton entered the study, she found 
her poor friend pacing up and down in great dis- 
tress, evidently excited by some painfully powerful 
feeling. 

"What is the matter, my dear Miss Bridge- 
north ?" exclaimed she, astonished and distressed 
at the look of anxiety and suffering visible on the 
usually cheerful and happy face of her warm-hearted 
little fjiiend. " What can have happened in this 
short interval to disturb you thus ? Why, it is not 
half an hour ago you left me all smiles and gaiety. 
Tell me, dear, what is all this about T* 

" Oh, my dear Mi^s. Morton !" replied she, burst- 
ing into tears, I fear there will be mischief, dread- 
ful mischief, and all through mij folly ! I am the 
cause ; it will all lay at my door ! Oh, what is to be 
done ! What — ^what is to be done !" 

**You! you the cause of mischief, dear Hetty! 
You, who are always endeavouring to make every 
one happy that has the good fortune to be near 
you. No, no, believe me, there is some mistake ; 
iDut try and compose yourself — pray do, my dear 
friend, and tell me what it is that thus agitates you." 

" I will," rephed poor Hetty, endeavouring to 
check the tears that fell thick and fast down her 
cheeks, " I may be wrong — ^Heaven grant I am ! — 
but I know both their excitable dispositions so 
well, and looks such as James describes could 
come from nothing less than an affront, either real 
or imaginary, and the one, with such tempers as 
theirs, is quite as bad as the other. 

" Think of the horror ! Oh, mercy ! mercy !" 
groaned she ; "just think if they should have quar- 
relled, and challenged each other as strangers, they 
will both be killed ! — both ! Father of goodness. 
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have pity on me, I shall go wild !" cried she, wring- 
ing her hands, and again bursting into a passionate 
fit of weeping. 

" In the name of heaven what can all this mean ! 
Do explain yourself, Hetty, I am quite terrified ! 
Who will send a challenge ? and how can you be in 
fault?" 

" I ought not to have left the door," sobbed she, 
*' but how ever could I imagine that in so short a 
space of time angry words should pass between 
strangers such as they were to each other. No, 
no," cried she, as a gleam of hope shot through her 
brain ; " it cannot be, the whole thing must bo a mis- 
representation, a story, got up by James to frighten 
me ! — it must ! it must ! Oh, that " 

" Stay, stay, dear Hetty ! will you answer me a 
few questions straightforward, Tiithout any remark 
of yoiur own? Try and be calm. If you keep 
breaking out in that way, I shall never get to under- 
stand the rights of this distressing affair. Sit down, 
pray do, dear, and answer me as clearly and com- 
posedly as you can. Wlio is it you suspect of having 
disagreed ?" 

" Captain Murray, and Sir Felix Greyling." 

*'Why?" 

" Because, when I came across the room to speak 
to you, the last time we exchanged words in the 
drawing-room, I left Sir Fehx Greyling standing 
by the doorway. I was waiting to introduce him 
to Captain Murray, and he promised me he would 
not go away till I came back. When I returned, 
he was no longer there, and James says, he met 
him, and a tall, handsome man, coming hurriedly 
down stairs, both looking flushed and angry; since 
which time, neither of them have been seen in the 
house." 
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" Humph !" said Mrs. Morton, while her coun- 
tenance assumed a grave, thoughtful expression. 
" Do you remenfber what you were talking about 
when you left Sir Felix Greyling ?'* 

"Yes, perfectly; and 'tis that which puzzles me 
BO ; for it was upon a subject that, even supposing 
Murray had overheard every word, he could not 
possibly have felt the slightest interest in what 
passed between us, and I'm certain Sir Felix was 
far, far too deeply absorbed in his own reflections 
very readily to begin another." 

" At what time did Paget say he announced Cap* 
tain Murray 

''From all I can gather, I should say precisely 
at the time we were in a warm debate about the 

character of poor Henry Mountmorris- " 

Merciful powers 1 and was that the name upon 
Sir Felix Greyling s lips at the moment you imagine 
Augustus Murray to have entered the room ?" ex* 
claimed Mrs. Morton, now seriously alarmed. 

" Yes, — ^but why do you look so terrified ?" 

" Oh, my dear Mend 1 1 fear there mil be mis- 
chief, but let us be calm; it can do no good to give 
way to unavaiUng lamentations, and Heaven grant 
they may prove unnecessary fears. Can you call to 
mind the exact words used by Sir Felix Greyling?" 

*' Clearly do I remember, — ^he said there was not 
a greater villain in existence than him who had 
once owned the name of Henry Mountmorris." 

" And you have reason to believe that Captain 
Murray was near enough to hear this ?" 

*' If he was in the room at all, he must, without 
doubt, for he could not possibly have passed us 
unless we had made way for him. The only posi- 
tion in which he could have been without my dis- 
covering him, was in the recess at the side of yon 
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back drawing room door, and against that, Grey- 
ling bad been leaning the whole time we were talk- 
ing/' 

" Terrible !" cried Mrs. Morton ; " I foresee it 
all ; what is to be done ?" 

" But how can Augustus Murray have any in- 
terest in, or feel himself called upon to resent in- 
sulting words uttered in dispraise of Henry Mount- 
morris, — a person he never saw, and perhaps never 
heard of?" 

"Henry Mountmorris was the husband of Augus- 
tus Murray's mother," said Mrs. Morton, sadly, 
struggling to suppress the fearfully conflicting 
emotions that were agitating her almost beyond 
endurance; "the man whom Murray had always 
loved and reverenced as a father." 

"What I" shrieked Miss Bridgenorth, "what! 
oh, in the name of pity do not say so I you cannot 
mean it!" 

" Alas, alas ! it is too true," repUed Mrs. Mor- 
ton, bursting into tears. "Oh, there has been 
some fatal mistake ; they have told him Mr. Dar- 
oey 8 former name, but nothing of his history. I 
tremble to think what may happen ; the mention 
of that name is poison to die ears of Sir Felix." 

" Yes, all is lost," groaned poor Miss Bridge- 
north, covering her face with her hands, and rock- 
ing backwards and forwards on her chair hke one 
in extreme pain. " All, all is lost ! — they will both 
fall, and I— I " 

" Hush, hush, dear Hetty, do not say such ter- 
rible things ; our misery is great enough without 
adding to it. I cannot think they will meet each 
other ; explanation must take place, and apology 
be accepted ; — and yet," continued Mrs. Morton, 
after a pause, " Bertha told me that her brother 
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entertained so strong a regard for his mother's 
husband, tliat she was certain he would call any 
one to a strict account who should dare speak 
disrespectfully of him, and words such as those 
you say Sir Felix uttered, if heard by Captain Mur- 
ray, are not very Ukely to be passed over in silence. I 
would I knew how to act, but the mornings now are 
so early light, and such meetings always take place 
as soon after daybreak as possible, that, even sup- 
posing we could guess where they would go, I do 
not see how it could be prevented. Oh ! that " 

•* And so Henry Mountmorris murdered Sir Cut- 
bert Greyling?" said Miss Bridgenorth, suddenly 
starting up and placing herself immediately before 
Mrs. Morton, her face and lips blanched to a death- 
like hue, and her whole frame trembling. " Why 
did you not tell me this ? Yes, he murdered his 
dearest, best friend, — monster! Oh I" continued 
she, bitterly, ** and to such a wretch had I given 
my heart's first, purest love ; but Heaven be praised 
he knew it not." 

" Tell me," cried she, again sinking on a chair 
quite overcome by the violent emotion that shook 
her, tell me, when did the horrible transaction 
take place?" 

** About six months after you went to live in Ire- 
land ; and you know you were away nearly twelve 
years ; when you returned, all tlie terrible interest 
caused by the frightfiil affair had long died away ; 
Sir Felix was abroad, — Mountmorris's name was 
almost forgotten, — you never mentioned any of the 
parties to me, and I always avoided the subject as 
much as possible, because anything connected with 
it was painfully distressing ; hence it is, I suppose, 
you never heard the rights of the melancholy story; 
but you knew Sir Cutbert Greyling was killed in a 
duel, did you not ?" 
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^' Yes, yes ; but not by whose hand he fell. Are 
you sure, quite sure, that Mr. Dai'cey and Henry 
Mountmorris were one and the same person ?" 

" Quite, — I have not a shadow of doubt about 
it." 

" But how came you to find it out ? Did you ever 
see Mr. Darcey ?" 

No ; but when Bertha Murray was staying with 
me, about three years ago, she shewed me a minia- 
ture, which she said was tlie likeness of her father, 
(you know they both almost always called Mr. 
Darcey 'father,' and, I am sure, loved him as such.) 
Bertha told me Mr. Darcey said the likeness had 
been taken when he was about five-and-twenty, and 
intended for her mother ; but Fate forbad that he 
should be so placed as to offer it, and he had kept 
it through all his wanderings, with the vague hope 
that a time would come when it might be accepted, 
and, continued Bertha, smiling, * the time did come, 
but mamma said it called to mind many things she 
would fain forget, and so she would not keep it. 
Mr. Darcey gave it to me as a worthless tiling, and 
I have it with me now.* From some remarks Ber- 
tha made about the strangeness of Mr. Darcey's 
manner while giving her his miniature, I was cu- 
rious to see it, and you may easily guess my amaze- 
ment at beholding the never-to-be-forgotten fea- 
tures of Henry Mountmorris. You remember what 
a very remarkable expression his face had at times, 
and the painter had caught the exact look. I think 
I never saw a more striking likeness in my life." 

You feel convinced that the miniature in our 
dear Bertha s possession was no other than the 
likeness of Henry Mountmorris ?" 

" Most fully ; there could be no possibility of a 
mistake. Ellen Homer's second husband was 
Henry Mountmorris !" 
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" But how, in the name of all that is wonderful, 
did it happen that Bertha never should haye 
chanced to hear her father s former name mentioned? 
I knew her when she was quite a child, and in the 
whole course of our intimacy she has not once, in 
the most remote way, hinted that she knew, or 
thought of him other than he then appeared/' 

" No, — at that time she did not, but she does 
now." 

"Do you think so ?" 

'* Yes, — in a letter she wrote me before they went 
to Switzerland, she told me Mr. Darcey had re- 
vealed evervthing to her. Poor girl ! it must hate 
been a frightful trial. He made her promise, that 
while he lived she would not allow Sir Felix Grej- 
ling to continue his addresses. The unhappy man 
felt fiill sure his days were numbered, that he was 
not long for this world ; and Bertha declared, so 
terrible were his sufferings at the bare thought of 
meeting Sir Felix Greyling face, to face, that, ra- 
ther than embitter his last moments, as she knew 
too well the sight of Sir Fehx must do, she would 
voluntarily become an exile from her home, nor 
see her lover more." 

" Dear, noble Bertha ! it must have wrung her 
gentle heart, for surely never did two human beings 
love each other with more intense affection than 
Fehx Greyhng, and Bertha Murray; but how could 
it happen, that, while she knew all, Augustus 
should have been kept so completely in the dark ?*' 

" You know Captain Murray was abroad at the 
time Sir Felix Greyling first saw, and fell in love 
with Bertha. It was upon the occasion of Grey- 
ling's writing to Mr. Darcey for his approbation and 
consent to their union, that the wretched man felt 
himself compelled to lay bare some actions of his 
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fonner life, more particularly all that related to the 
fatal duel. How great must have been poor Ber- 
tha's horror as, one after another, those terrible 
facts were revealed to her !" 

"But do you think that Mountmorris was so 
deeply to blame in the dreadful afikir as the hatred 
Greyling evidently entertains even for his memory 
would lead one to suppose ?" 

"It is difficult to say, — there was much of mys- 
tery connected with the whole proceeding. I be- 
lieve no one but Sir Felix himself knows exactly how 
it occurred. After his father fell, the body was 
brought to our house, it being much nearer to the 
fatal spot where the duel was fought than his own. 
Young Felix Greyling, at that time a lad about six- 
teen, was passing his holidays with my brother. 
Arthur and he were inseparable firiends ; the boys 
were just of an age, and spent their Eton vacations 
alternately at Belleveue, and Park Place ; indeed, so 

Seat was the friendship existing between Henry 
ountmorris. Sir Outbert Greyling, and my father, 
that our families were scarcely ever separated. 
Well, it so chanced, that at the precise moment his 
father's bleeding corpse was being borne into our 
hall, Felix, Arfliur, and myself, who was then a 
mere romping girl, were racing in full pursuit of a 
beautiful canary that had escaped from its cage. 
Felix being the most eager of the party to recap- 
ture his pet, ran heedlessly on, without observing 
where he went, and, oh I never shall I forget the 
horror of that moment, or the wild shriek of agony 
he uttered, when recovering himself from the check 
his headlong speed had received, he found he had 
sttuck against a man who was supporting the life- 
less form of liis beloved father. Poor boy! 'tis said 
there are moments in the existence of some per- 
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sons, when the sight of anything that is very ter- 
rible will have power to change their entire nature, 
and so it was with Felix Greyling ; from being, 
without exception, one of the most light-hearted 
and gay creatures I ever met with, he appeared 
suddenly transformed from a happy, laughing boy, 
to a stern, gloomy man ; indeed, I have been told, 
that for many years after his father's death, he was 
never seen to smile." 

"Was Sir Cutbert quite dead when they brought 
him to Belleveue ?" 

Quite ; one of the attendants gave Felix a let- 
ter he had taken from Sir Cutbert's pocket, and 
surely never was anything more fearful than the 
boy's countenance wliile reading it ; his eyes actu- 
ally blazed with fury, and dropping on his knees 
beside the blood-stained corpse of his father, he 
took his cold hand, and pressing it to his con- 
vulsed lips, swore a terrible oath to revenge that fa- 
ther's murder. ' I will keep the secret,' muttered 
he, * for the sake of others, but let me stand face 
to face with that miscreant wretcli, and, oh ! Henry 
Mountmorris, dearly shalt thou rue thy black 
treachery, thou dastardly villain !*" 

"But surely it could never have been possible 
for such a man as Henry Mountmorris once was, 
to — to " 

" I know what you would say, and it is the doubt 
of that whicli involves the whole mattar in such 
perplexity, though certain I am there must have 
been something very disgraceful in the transaction 
that brought about their quarrel, for Sir Cutbert 
Greyling was oiie of the most easy, unsuspicious, 
and amiable beings breathing. Our conclusions 
can come from nothing but surmise, because, as I 
said before, none other than Sir Fehx himself 
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knows the truth, though I liave argued the dread- 
ful transaction over in my own mind so often, and 
viewed it in every possible point, and I feel con- 
vinced that nothing less than dishonourable con- 
duct on the part of Mountmorris could have led to 
such disastrous consequences. 

" I am more fully convinced my conjectures are 
right, from Sir Felix Greyling's manner upon one 
or two occasions. It is very rarely the name of 
Mountmorris has been mentioned in my hearing 
when he was present, but whenever it did so chance, 
I always remarked a kind of " 

" Yes, yes, a terrible look, not so much of hate, 
as scorn, — deep, utter, contemptuous scorn." 

" Exactly — that is the very word, and I am cer- 
tain there is worse to tell than we know of." 

" You say Mr. Darcey told Bertha all ; did she 
not even hint that such had been the case ?" 

" No; of course, poor girl, she was delicate about 
exposing the dark deeds of her mother's husband 
more than was absolutely necessary to explain their 
reason for so suddenly leaving England. Dear 
child! I can easily understand the motive that 
prompted her to withhold all and everything from 
Augustus which might tend to lower Mr. Darcey 
in his esteem ; but it was a fatal error. Poor Ber- 
tha ! How little could she foresee what evil might 
arise from the mistaken kindness of keeping that 
secret, which he should have known, and only tell- 
ing him Mr. Darcey's former name, the thing of 
all others he should not have been told until Mly 
acquainted with every particular of his miserable 
story." 

" Then you think that in his last letter, Sir Cut- 
bert informed his son of all that led to their quar- 
rel, but insisted upon Felix keeping it secret ?" 
P 
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I do ; for so great had been the friendship ex- 
isting between their famihes, and so extreme was 
the regard and affeotion Sir Outbert entertained 
for Mri9. Mountmorris, Henry's mother, who was 
then living, and Lady Farley, his sister, who had 
been the bosom friend of Lady Greyling, that, 
doubtless, he could not bear the idea of ijDdBicting 
unnecessary misery upon those he had loved so 
well, by lettLng the world know how foul had been 
the actions of one it delighted to honour." 

** Supper, mem," said a servant, throwing open 
the door ; " the company are waiting for you, 
mem." 

I am in no humour or state of feeling to play 
the agreeable hostess," said Mrs. Morton, sadly ; 
it will be a heavy task. Go, Francis," continued 
she to the man, who stood lingering; for that some- 
thing unusual was going on, James had given his 
companions fully to understand, and Francis, after 
having in vain listened at the study door till he 
was tired, thought he might as well try to pick up 
some trifle, were it only a few words, to assist in 
making out the marvellous tale about which they 
were all so deeply interested in the servants' hall. 

**Did you hear me speak, Francis ?" demanded 
his mistress, rather angrily, of the obsequious gen- 
tleman in waiting, who was most assiduously ar- 
ranging, and rearranging every chair in the room, 
though they were very particularly well placed, and 
could have got through the night tolerably com- 
fortable without his assistance— " Go ; I will come 
directly." 

" Yes, mem," bowed Francis, and walking to the 
door, he slowly closed it after him, but having 
found all attempts perfectly unavaiUng to catch 
anything like sound of voices through the well- 
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baized doors, he contented himself by giving a 
grunt of disappointment, and descended ti^e stairs 
to relate to his much-wondering friends what he 
had 7iQt heard. 

I must go, dear Hetty, but I will not ask you 
to return wi5i me," said Mrs. Morton, kindly, "for 
I know, in the present state of your feeUngs, the 
noisy merriment of our gay friends would be more 
than you could bear. 

" I must join them, though I go with a heavy 
heart ; I sincerely trust they will not stay very late, 
for I feel exceedingly ill. Good-bye, dear, I will 
be with you again as soon as I possibly can." 

"What is to be done?" ejaculated poor Uttle 
Miss Bridgenorth, clasping her hands in agony, 
and again bursting into tears the moment Mrs. Mor- 
ton left the room. " Something must and shall be 
done to prevent them killing each other. 

" ni send — ^no, I'll go myself — I'll go to Bow- 
street the moment it is light. I don't care what 
may be said or thought about it. If they should 
fight, and either of them fall, I — I shall have been 
.their murderer. Oh ! Father of mercies, take pity 
on me !" and wholly unable longer to bear up 
against the many miserable reflections that tortured 
her, poor Miss Bridgenorth sank back in a strong 
fainting fit on the sofa, in which state she was 
found by Mrs. Morton, when returning, weary and 
wretched, from that gay scene, where a few hours 
before, they had both shone the brightest, the gay- 
est, the happiest of the crowd. Such are this world's 
pleasTires, — fleeting, empty, hollow shadows !" 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

" Why, Murray, Murray!" exclaimed the loud voice 
of Frederick Villiars, as they both met upon the 
steps of Mivart's hotel ; in the name of all 
that's wonderful, man, what have you been doing ? 
Why, Heaven save us,*' continued the thoughtless 
young man, frightened for a moment into gravity, 
as his eye fell upon the blanched hps and heated 
brow of Augustus, while passing under the full blaze 
of a gas lamp, — " Heaven save us J you reel and 
stagger as if you had been drinking more than you 
knew how to carry, and your face is looking ab- 
solutely ghastly. There's something wrong, I can 
see. Come, take hold of my arm, that's a good 
fellow, and I'll help you up stairs, for I am sure 
you are not able to find the way alone. 

What is all this about ?" asked ViUiars, when 
they had reached Captain Murray's apartments, 
and Augustus, sinking on a chair, hastily tore off 
his stock, and motioned his companion to open a 
window, gasping as if in the last stage of suffoca- 
tion. Come, come, Murray, beax up ; this will 
never do, man. Could you but see yourself in a 
glass, you would be absolutely startled at your own 
frightful appearance. Do talk, for Heaven's sake ; 
I cannot endure to see you so." 

"I wont meet him," said Augustus, suddenly 
starting up, and pacing the room with a heavy, 
uneven tread. " Call me dastard, coward — any- 
thing you will — I cannot, and will not meet him — 
I'll die first." 

Murray, I'm ashamed of you. And are you 
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throwing yourself into tliis miserable state of ex- 
cited agitation because you have got an ojiportu- 
nity of proving yourself an honourable man !" ex- 
claimed the astonished and indignant Frederick 
ViUiars. " Had any one dared to tell me that 
Captain Murray was heard to utter such sentiments, 
I'd have called him out — I would, as I'm a living 
man — and shot him like a dog." 

"What«;/jIto do?" said the unhappy young 
man. " I know there is no escape, and yet — 
yet " 

" Escape !" repeated the other, contemptuously; 
" pray do not make use of such vile words, Captain 
Murray, or I must really cut you." 

" VilUars," said Augustus, turning fiercely round 
upon his goader, " you are talking about what you 
don't understand ; either be silent, or leave the 
room, I entreat you. Give me a few minutes to ar- 
range my thoughts, and then, perhaps, I may need 
your assistance." 

" In all affairs of honour, my services are ready 
at any man's bidding," said the loquacious Villiars, 
pompously. 

See how we may pervert the use of words, until 
we forget their original meaning. 

Here was a thing of gilt buttons and gold chains 
talking largely to one of England's noblest, brav- 
est defenders about honour ! A poor, silly, trifling, 
thoughtless, conceited fop ! — a popinjay jack — 
while smoothing his embroidered waistcoat, and 
shaking his scented ringlets, holding forth in pom- 
pous strains about the laws of honour — a thing 
concerning which he knew as much as the frizzled 
valet who brushed that gay waistcoat every morn- 
ing, and papered those scented ringlets every night. 
Here was a thing of shreds and patches threaten- 
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ing to cut Augustus Murray, tha bravest captain 
that ever trod the quarter-deck of a British man- 
of-war, because, forsooth, he shrank with horror at 
the thoughts of shooting a fellow-creature "like a 
dog," for having uttered some few inadvertent 
words ! 

**Do you know Sir Felix GreyUng ?" demanded 
Augustus, in a hollow voice, after a few minutes' 
pause, in which he had been vainly endeavouring 
to still those terrible emotions that shook his frame 
to its very centre. Will you take a message to 
him from me ?" 

"Most joyftdly,' said the heartless puppy; •*! 
know his house well ; what am I to say ?" 

" We have quarrelled, and must meet," answered 
Murray, hoarsely. " Do not compel me to enlarge 
upon the dreadftil business ; I will leave it in your 
hands." 

" And you could not have placed the afiair in 
better. Pistols or swords ?" 

" God of heaven, man, you will drive me to dis- 
traction !" said Augustus Murray, wildly. "Neither, 
— I wont meet him." 

" Captain Murray !" exclaimed Frederick Villiars, 
trying to look important, "what am I to under- 
stand by this strange conduct. I have had the 
pleasure of being both principal and second in 
many affairs of honour," (this was a favourite boast 
of the gallant Frederick,) " and permit me to ob- 
serve, that I never met with such an extraordinary 
manner of conducting honourable meetings before, 
and what is more, you compel me to remark, that 
imless you proceed in a manner better suited to 
the business in hand, I must really decline attend- 
ing you to the ground." 

" Stop, stop, VilUaxs, I have no intention of of- 
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fending you ; but my feelings are in such a strange 
state of bewilderment, that I hardly know what I 
am either saying or doing. 

" Go to Sir Felix Greyling, and tell him " 

"Yes, yes, I understand ; pistols, of course," said 
the second, brightening up, when he found the 
pleasure he had anticipated, of being able to add 
another laurel to his brow by again becoming se- 
cond in an affair of honour, was likely to be gra- 
tified. 

" Yes, I understand ; if he decides upon pistols, 
I am not to decUne them, though I had rather it 
should be settled by swords, for Sir Felix GreyUng 
is considered one of the best shots in England. Not 
that he ever fought a duel, I am sorry to say, which 
has been a cause of wonderment to all who know 
him, for he can pick off his man at a greater dis- 
tance than the first marksman in the whole rifle 
corps. I would give something to be such a prime 
hit as Sir Felix Greyling. I am tolerably clever ; 
but, from what I^hear, he beats me out, and out. 
At what time shall I say ? Ah, well, that must be 
leffc to him. 

" Where are your pistols, Murray ? I must look 
at them.*' 

" In the chest." 

" Oh, very well ; I'll manage to find them, I 
dare say ; but really you must endeavour to shake 
off this odd humour that's on you, or we shall cut 
but a sorry figure on the groimd. Take my 
advice, and toss off a glass of brandy ; it will quite 
set you up again. I cannot allow you to appear 
in this manner — positively I cannot ; you will ab- 
solutely disgrace me." 

" In mercy, Villiars, cease. This is more than 
I can stand. My brain feels all on fire as it is, and 
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you appear determined to drive me raving mad. 
Go with your hateful message, and leave me alone 
for a few minutes. I am surely going distracted," 
continued the unhappy man, pursuing his unsteady 
walk. " I cannot be in my right reason. What 
will become of me ?" cried he, sinking into a chair 
as Villiars left the room. " Oh ! that he would 
shoot me dead on the spot, ere I had time to pre- 
sent my hateful weapon. No, no !" exclaimed he, 
vehemently, " I must meet him — I must — but I'll 
not risk the chance of taking his life. What! 
Augustus Murray become the murderer of Felix 
Greyling ! Never, never ! He may shoot me if 
he will, but I'll not take aim ! Let them brand me 
as a coward — but, as a murderer — his murderer, 
never ! My sweet mother, could you guess the bitter 
misery your wretched son is enduring from his own 
rashness ! Oh, mother, mother ! and was the man 
you called husband — he whom I had been taught 
to look upon with love and reverence — could he, 
could he have been so black a villain ? And this 
— this is my welcome home ; thus are all my bright 
hopes of happiness fled. Oh !" groaned he, throw- 
ing himself in an agony on a sofa, " what will be 
the end of it ? I dread to think." 

It would be a salutary lesson to many, could the 
dark, the bitter, the fearfully torturing thoughts, 
that crowded with dreadful intensity on the over- 
wrought brain of those two young men have been 
laid bare. 

What would they not have given to burst the 
iron chains that bound them in the cursed thraldom 
of honour ! and fall weeping, like dear brothers, on 
each other's necks, asking, and giving, pardon. 

But such a course woiUd not have been honour- 
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ahle. They must become murderers ere that name 
could be awarded, 

It had passed midnight, when Sir Felix Grey- 
Ung, who was sitting with his throbbing temples 
resting on his fevered hands, and almost lost to 
consciousness, so terrible had been the struggle of 
the last hour, was partly roused from the torpor 
into which he had fallen, by a voice saying, in 
rather an imperative tone, (for the visitor, having 
entered unobserved by Sir Felix, had been obliged 
to address the unhappy man several times, ere he 
succeeded in making himself heard, so completely 
was he absorbed in his own miserable reflections,) 
— " I presume. Sir Felix Greyling, you are aware 
of the nature of my visit ?" 

" What !" said Sir Felix, raising his heavy, 
bloodshot eyes to the gay form that stood before 
him — " Aware of what ?" 

" That I am the bearer of a hostile message 
from my friend. Captain Murray." 

" I will not meet him !" said Sir Felix, in a voice 
that made the other start ! so wild, so hollow, so 
sepulchral was it — "I cannot T 

" Cannot ! Sir Felix Greyling, cannot ! Am I 
to return with that answer to Captain Murray ?" 

" Yes." 

You surely do not intend me to understand 
that you^ decline meeting my friend? Why, Sir 
Felix Greyling, such a proceeding would be un- 
paralleled in the annals of fashionable life. You 
could never shew your face among honourable men 
again ; indeed. Sir Felix Greyling, I am quite at a 
loss to comprehend the meaning of all this. I have 
had the pleasure of being engaged both as princi- 
pal, and second in several affairs of honour ; but, I 
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must say, this is ihe most extraordinary case I ever 
met with ; and. Sir Felix Greyling, permit me to 
observe, that after what has passed between your- 
self and Captain Murray, I do not feel myself jus- 
tified in allowing the matter to rest here. Things 
have gone much too far to admit of apology — ^in- 
deed, by what I can gather from my friend's hurried 
and somewhat incoherent account of the transac- 
tion, no other course is left. There must be a meet- 
ing ; must," repeated the ambassador, in a deter- 
mined tone. " We can receive no compromise; 
such affironts must be settled by weapons, not 
words. Apology is now too late." 

And alas ! it was too late. The laws of honour 
— accursed for ever be such laws — allowed of no 
alternative ; the Me had been given, and retorted ; 
and one, or both, must become a murderer, or the 
laws of honour would not be appeased. 

Oh ! could some of those wise and good men 
who have raised England to her present high pin- 
nacle of glory, by their sound judgment and equit- 
able laws, but have witnessed the deep scenes of 
misery by which the humble writer of these poor 
pages has been rendered a woe-worn and heart- 
stricken being for life — ^would those who could 
amend the evil but view this fearful crime as it 
really is, and call it by its true name, murder — then 
might we hope to see the detested custom held in 
abhorrence, and all such as engage in it scorned 
and shunned, as they deserve to be. 

Oh ! the misery that has been caused by that 
hateful and God-offending practice ; that black blot 
on our nation's name ; that Ucensed murder, called 
dueUing ! How many a young and loving wife has 
had her gentle heart torn and broken ! — how many 
a fair child left fatherless, to struggle through an 
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unfeeling world, without aid, advice, or guidance ! 
How many a widowed mother, bowed down with 
sorrow to the grave, in grief for the murdered, or 
shame for the murderer, by this fashionable, and 
honourable crime ! 

Oh I you who have the power, have also the 
will ! Stand forth in our senate, and say, " It 
shall not be/' Put an end to this national disgrace, 
by rendering the challenger infanwusy and genera- 
tions yet unborn shall rise up to bless you. 

Surely, surely, was this offence to God, and man, 
viewed in the light it ought to be, — was duelling 
considered disgraceful instead of honourable^ — was 
the name of him who had taken the life of a fellow- 
creature in revenge for some idle or misconceived 
word, branded as a murderer, (for what other is he ?) 
banished his coimtry for ever, as one unfit to mingle 
with honest inen, instead of being sent to prison 
for a few weeks, where he is visited by his fnends, 
allowed every indulgence and luxury his means 
will afford, looked upon as a hero, and one who has 
been hardly dealt by; — ^was that man, who had 
wrung the heart of the widow, and orphan, who 
had cut off a fellow-mortal in the midst of health, 
strength, folly, and sin, and sent him, without one 
moment s warning, preparation, or repentance, into 
the presence of his offended Maker ; — ^was he shimned 
instead of courted, hated instead of pitied, cast 
forth from society, as one unfit to mingle with the 
upright and the just; — ^would duelling then be any 
longer fashionable ? No ; gentlemen would be more 
cautious of giving offence; the lie would not be 
passed as it now is> because a man of true honour 
could scarcely deem the receipt of a few pounds 
suflScient reparation for foul words. Was there no 
other means of settling honourable differences but 
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by having recourse to the sober decision of a law 
court, the great, and noble, would never quarrel. 
He who now, in the heat of passion, gives licence 
to his tongue, nor heeds bow offensive soever the 
replies may be, caused by his insulting language, 
because a meeting will bring full satisfection, would 
pause, and check his rising wrath, did he know 
that a five-pound note, perhaps, might be all he'd 
get in return for standing to hear himself called, 
liar, scoundrel, villain, and other like opprobrious 
names. 

Let duelling be rendered infamous, be branded 
as a crime, and gentlemen will never quarrel, when 
they have no longer an honourahle means of re- 
dress. 

. But to return to our tale, and alas! too true it is. 

" Well, Sir Fehx Greyling," said the Honoiu:- 
able Frederick Villiars, in his most imposingly au- 
thoritative tone, after a pause of considerable length, 
during which he who was so highly blest as to be 
enabled to make the proud vaunt of having had 
" the pleasure of being both principal and second 
in many affairs of honour," stood scanning the dis- 
tressed being before him, with feelings in which 
wonder and contempt struggled hard for mastery, 
— " Well, Sir Fehx Greyling ; I wait your answer." 

" I have none to give." 
Sir?" 

" What, in God's name, man, would you drive 
me to do ?" said Sir Felix, wildly. 

" To act like a gentleman, Sir Felix Greyling/' 
replied the other, laying a strongly marked em- 
phasis on the word " gentleman." 

** And how may that be T asked Sir Fehx, in a 
voice rendered frightfully painful by this sudden 
transition from the fierce hurried way in which he 
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last spoke, to the deep, cold, sneering, sarcastic 
tone, by which he marked his utter abhorrence and 
contempt of such pitiful perversion of words. 

** To meet my friend. Captain Murray, for the 
purpose of giving, and receiving satisfaction for in- 
sulting language passed between you, two hours 
ago, at Mrs. Cleveland Morton's house. Am I 
understood now. Sir Felix Greyling ?" demanded 
the irate honourable Frederick, wrathfully, or 
must I be more explicit ?" 

" I hear," repUed Sir FeUx, slowly. 

" Well, sir, your answer.** 

" I will meet him.*' 

" When, Sir Felix ?** demanded the emissary, a 
Uttle mollified at the pleasing turn matters ap- 
peared to be taking, — *' when, Sir FeMx ?'* 

" Six o'clock." 

" We have but four hours then. Sir FeUx ; time 
nms short. Are you provided with a second ?'* 

" What did you say ?" asked Sir Felix, who had 
again relapsed into that state of almost unconsci- 
ousness in which Villiars found him. — " What did 
you say ?'* 

** Are you provided with a second ?" repeated 
Villiars, speaking in a loud, distinct voice, as if ad- 
dressing one who was exceedingly deaf. — " Are you 
provided with a second, or shall I call upon any 
friend for you ?" 

"Do you know Colonel Arburthnott ?" 

" Perfectly." 

** Will you go to him, and say, I want him to 
come and help me murder my friend ?" replied 
the miserable Sir Felix, with a low, hollow laugh. 
** You can do me this good service, can you not ?" 

" The men are both surely mad !" muttered Vil- 
liars, between his teeth ; but not choosmg to heat 
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the last part of Sir Felix's speech, he demanded, 
in a business-like manner, where the meeting should 
take place ? 

" Colonel Arburthnott will settle that," cried the 
wretched man, impatiently. "In mercy's sake, 
leave me now, Mr. ViUiars ! I am wholly unable to 
converse with you longer. You will send Colonel 
Arburthnott to me directly." 

" Immediately," said the Honourable Frederick, 
taking up his hat, and preparing to depart. " We 
shall hear from you soon ? Six o'clock," 

" Yes, yes ; go. Murray, you shall not fell by 
my hand !" ejaculated Sir Felix, again dropping his 
head on the table, as ViUiars closed the door after 
him. "No; I would turn the deadly weapon 
against my otm heart, but never, never against 
yours ! 

" Ob> Bertha, Bertha! shalllever see thee more ?" 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

" Madam, 

" It is with feelings of the deepest regtet 1 have 
to announce to you the serious illness of your son, 
Captain Murray. An affair of honour, in which he 
was engaged, having terminated fatally to his ad- 
versary, (Sir Felix Greyling,) has so completely 
unnerved him, that the medical gentlemen in at- 
tendance fear for his reason. It has been thought 
advisable to remove him from the hotel where he 
was staying at the time of this distressing occur- 
rence, to a place of greater security, as the oflScers 
of justice axe in pursuit. 
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'^I would not unnecessarily alaxm you, madam, 
but as the illness of Captain Murray is assuming 
rather a serious appearance, the earlier you can 
be with him the better. 

" The house to which he has been conveyed is 
No. 4, Rosomond Place, Walworth. 
** I remain, madam. 

Your obedient servant, 
Frederick Draymore Villiars." 

" What does it mean gasped forth Mrs. Darcey ; 
— " read. Bertha — read !" and wholly unable to utter 
another word, the horror-strjcken mother sank back 
insensible on the sofa. 

Bertha rushed towards her, terrified and bewil- 
dered, completely^at a loss to comprehend the cause 
that could have so suddenly overcome her usually 
quiet, calm, and placid parent. 

After vainly trying to restore animation, by ap- 
plying all the remedies within her reach, she rang 
the bell, and called for assistance. 

" See, see, good Benson," exclaimed Bertha, as 
the worthy housekeeper entered the room ; " she is 
dying ; I am sure she is dying ! What shall we 
do ?" continued poor Bertha, wringing her hands, 
and trembling with some imdefined feeUng of ap- 
proaching evU. " Mother, dear mother — look up," 
cried the agitated girl ; " look at her, Benson ; she 
ts dying!'* 

"No, no, my dear young lady, do not alaim 
yourself in this way," replied the kind old woman; 
" we will send for Doctor Latimer." 

" Oh, yes, yes, fly ! why did I not think of that 
before ? Send oflf WilUam instantly." 

"Pray be calm, my dear Miss Bertha," said 
Benson, returning from the garden*gate, where she 
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had been to see William depart in search of Doctor 
Latimer; "my dear mistress will recover; I have 
seen her so before, once, soon after her marriage 
with Mr. Darcey, and again while you were staying 
in London, about three years ago." 

"What means were used to bring her round 
ag£un, Benson — did she remain long in this state ?" 
asked Bertha, continuing her ineffectual endeavours 
to restore animation. 

" Bleeding, miss. Doctor Latimer always told me 
that if ever I saw her taken in this way, to send for 
him immediately ; and if he was not to be found, 
the nearest medical mm at hand." 

Oh, how long William is ! Suppose Doctor 
Latimer should not have returned, I hope " 

" Here he is — here he is !" exclaimed Benson, 
running to throw back the window — " quick, doc- 
tor — quick if you please." 

" Rip open the sleeve, Benson," said Doctor Lati- 
mer, drawing out his lancets. " Do not be alarmed, 
sweet child," continued he, turning affectionately 
to Bertha, " all will be right again in a few minutes 
— there, Benson, there — see, the blood begins to 
flow ; how feel you, my dear friend ?" said he, 
addressing Mrs. Darcey, who had slowly opened 
her eyes, and was looking into the faces of those 
around her, with a bewildered and agonized gaze ; 
" you are better now, are you not ?" 

" There," shrieked she, as her eye fell on the 
fatal letter — " read !" and murmuring something 
that sounded like " carriage," she sank again into 
insensibility. 

" That is the cause of all this mischief," said 
Doctor Latimer, pointing to the letter. " Are yoU 
acquainted with its contents. Miss Murray ?" 

" No," replied Bertha, taking it up from the flooif 
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where it had fallen, when Mrs. Darcey fainted. "I 
was so completely occupied in endeavouring to 
restore my mother to consciousness, that I never 
thought about the letter." 

"You had better read it, then; there may be 
something in the contents that requires inmiediate 
attention — am certain I heard Mrs. Darcey men- 
tion the word ' carriage.* 

" Raise your mistress' head a httle, good Ben- 
son ; there, so I — that will do, now for some " 

A piercing shriek, so wild, so startling, so fearful, 
that as poor Mrs. Benson declared afterwards, with 
many sobs, she felt her heart, as it were, stand still 
with terror — caused the doctor to let fall a bottle 
of strong essence he was in the act of applying to 
Mrs. Darcey; and turning suddenly round, was 
shocked at beholding the look of withering misery 
depicted upon the countenance of poor Bertha. 

There she stood, the very picture of heart-wrung 
woe ; her fine eyes distended and fixed in speech- 
less agony ; her cheek blanched to an ashy pale- 
ness ; her arms dropped hstlessly by her side, and 
her whole &ame looking as if suddenly transformed 
to stone. 

" Bead, Benson — read ! In the name of mercy, 
what is the meaning of all this ! — it is dreadful, 
dreadful," said Doctor Latimer, wiping the fast 
gathering tears from his eyes. 

*'0h. Father in Heaven, take pity on them," 
sobbed Benson. " Every hour, every minute is pre- 
cious ; and yet, yet, oh doctor, what shall we do ! — 
what will become of us all ! They must go, but 
how ? Oh, doctor, he is deady and the captain ! Dear, 
dear Miss Bertha," continued the aflfectionate crea- 
ture, passing her arm round the waist of her young 
mistress — do cry, do — do, pray do cry, if it be ever 
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80 few drops — ^they would ease your poor head. Oh ! 
merciftil goodness, I feel as if my heart must break. 
Pray, pray do weep !" almost screamed the poor 
woman, unable to control her harassed feelings. 
" I shall go distracted if you look so much longer, 
my blessed young lady,** cried she, throwing her- 
self upon her knees at Bertha's feet — speak to 
me — oh, do, in pity — I cannot bear to see you so ; 
one word I beseech of you. Oh, doctor, "said she, 
starting up and gently drawing Bertha to a chair, 
" I don't know what I'm doing ; read that horrible 
letter yourself, and tell us what is to be done." 

" Done, indeed ! ' groaned the doctor — " I know 
not — I know not ! Let me think for a moment ; go 
they and instantly too— no time can be lost; 
order the carriage to be got ready immediately; 
send off a man on horseback to provide fresh re- 
lays of horses at every stage ; tell William to run 
home and say I shall not be back to-night, and 
prepare to accompany us yourself, Benson." 

" But how will they ever " 

" Peace, my good woman, do not stand talking, 
there is not a moment to be lost; Make all the 
haste you can, I entreat of you." 

" Indeed, Doctor Latimer," persisted poor Ben- 
son, " they can never bear the journey ; they are 
both half dead already with this hideous news ; the 
sight of the dear captain, in the state that horrible 
man describes him, would kill them outright.'' 

" It is useless to talk, we must«<?^," replied Doc- 
tor Latimer. *'Go, Benson, go, and do as I desire 
you. My sweet young lady," continued he, gently 
laying his hand on Bertha's arm, " rouse yourself, 
I implore you ; there is much, very much to be 
done, and aJl depends upon you. Look at your poor 
mother ! if you sink under this fearM blow> what 
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Tiill become of her ? Your brother s case may not 
be so bad as that terrible letter implies ; it is the 
most incautiously written thing/* muttered he, ** I 
ever beheld. The man who penned it could have 
had no grain of thought or feeling — some heartless 
fop, I'll swear. My dear young friend," resumed 
he, aloud, " make an effort to shake off——" 

Yes, yes," said Bertha, in accents so altered 
that the doctor could scarcely beheve his ears, or 
imagine it was she who spoke— "yes, yes, let us 
go, but what use ? — they are dead — both dead ! 
No, no, it cannot be — it is false ; a wicked tale, in- 
vented for some evil end — ^it is not real, it is all a 
mistake — say that letter is a forgery — the story fabri- 
cated by an enemy — say it, say it !" shrieked she, 
grasping the doctor s arm, and looking wildly in 
his face ; " tell me it is false — oh, do in mercy !" 

" Pray, my sweet child, do not give way to this 
dreadful agitation ; try and calm yourself for the 
sake of others — think of your poor mother !" 

"Calm— calm — ^what did the letter say? — ^Au- 
gustus had murdered FeHx ! — oh, oh, what a fright- 
ful lie ;" and she laughed a loud, terrific laugh, 
sharp, startling, wild, and shrill. 

'\ What can be the matter here said the poor 
girl after a few minutes pause, in which she had 
been fruitlessly endeavouring to read the fatal letter 
again — " what can be the matter here," said she, 
placing her hand on her aching temple — " it is very 
very hot ; am I dreaming, or can it all be true ?" 
then seeing Mrs. Darcey, who had recovered her 
consciousness, attempting to rise, she rushed for- 
ward, and bursting into an agony of tears, sank 
beside her mother on the floor. 

" God be praised," ejaculated Doctor Latimer, 
" he is merciM even in his wrath ; I feared the 
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shock would have deprived her of reason. Weep on, 
weep on, fair child," continued the good old man, 
while large tears rolled unchecked down his fur- 
rowed cheeks — " weep on, they are precious drops, 
and will reMeve your poor head my child. Heaven 
grant us strength to encounter, vdth becoming for- 
titude and resignation^ the terrible trials of this 
awful visitation T 

" The carriage will be ready immediately, sir," 
said Benson, entering the room. " What had better 
be done now ? they will never bear the journey, 
I am certain. In the state they are now, with their 
poor nerves shook to pieces, travelling so far, and 
fast, will almost kill tiem — and then if it should 
be truer 

" Hush ! hush ! they are recovering sufficiently 
to understand what is passing around them. Have 
you prepared whatever you think may be wanted ?" 

" Yes, sir, everything." 

" Well, be quick with their bonnets and cloaks — 
the least delay may bring mischief. Now, then," 
continued the kind-hearted old man, while he 
trembled from head to foot with agitation, and the 
intensity of his feelings, needing almost as much 
assistance as those he was exerting himself to aid, 
and soothe ; " now, then, here is the carriage, help 
me first to get Miss Murray in. Dear child," said 
he, supporting Bertha with one arm, while with 
the other hand he brushed away the tliick gather- 
ing tears, that almost bUnded him — " dear child, 
let us put our trust in God, and say, ' His will be 
done.' Do not give way to despair ; things may 
not be so bad as they are represented. Look at 
your mother, my child," said he, as Mrs. Darcey, 
with tottering steps, approached the carriage, lean- 
ing on Benson ; see, see, she has roused herself 
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suflSciently to walk with very little assistance. Bear 
up, my friend," continued he, addressing Mrs. Dar- 
cey, as he helped her in — " bear up ! You must, 
indeed you must! Come, Benson, we may want 
you here ; do not go outside. Quick, my good wo- 
man ; no time can be lost !" saying which, the old 
man placed himself by the side of Bertha, and, 
whispering a few words to the footman, as he closed 
the carriage-door, they drove off at a rapid rate. 

It was late, or rather early, in the morning of the 
day following that on which they had left Darcey 
Hall, that the carriage, covered with dust, and the 
horses foaming and jaded, stopped before a half 
shabby-genteel house, at the lower end of Walworth. 
The coachman (for Doctor Latimer deemed it best 
to bring but one male servant with them^ de- 
scended from his box, and cautiously raising the 
muffled knocker, rapped gently on the door. 

The knocking had been repeated several times, 
without any attention being paid to it, and Doctor 
Latimer, who had alighted from the carriage, was 
listening with intense anxiety, to try and discover 
if any one was moving within, when he observed 
an upper window slowly open, and the voice of a 
woman demanded, in a low key, "Who was there ?** 

" Open your door, I beseech of you, my good 
woman," answered the Doctor ; " it is Mrs. Darcey, 
Captain Murray's mother. Do not keep us wait- 
ing here." 

The window was ii:istantly closed, and the door 
immediately opened. 

" One at a time, sir," whispered the woman, cau- 
tiously, " I am afraid of opening the door wide, as- 
I know there are some of the pohce lurking about, 
and it would be dreadful for them to get in just 
now. How many are there, sir ?" 
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"Three." 
*'AU females?" 
"Ye«.- 

" Then it is too late/' said the poor woman, in a 
terrified voice, '^a man has just passed into the 
passage !" 

It is too late, my good woman/' said a second, 
gently pushing her on one side, "but make no 
noise. We will not present ourselves before the 
ladies, if we can possibly avoid it. We have been 
waiting for this opportunity all day, knowing some 
of his friends woidd visit him before long, and not 
wishing to make an unnecessary disturbance. Help 
them in — ^we'll not interfere yet/' 

" The police," said the woman, close to Doctor 
Latimer's ear ; " they are in, sir ! What is to be 
done ?" 

" Entreat them to keep out of sight for a few 
minutes," returned the Doctor, in a whisper, " give 
the ladies time to recover. The sight of a police- 
man would quite unnerve them. Implore them to 
give us a quarter of an hour before Uiey enter the 
room in which Captain Murray lies. YHiere is he ?" 

" Up stairs, sir." 

" Alone 

" Yes, at this moment ; but I have never left him 
before, since he came here." 
" In what state is he ?" 

" Oh, sir, very, very bad ; quite raving at times. 
We have removed everything out of the poor gentle- 
man's reach that he could possibly turn against 
himself. He does talk so wild, and calls himself 
everything that is bad. Oh, it is truly shocking to 
see and hear him — ^it is, indeed, sir ! How those 
poor ladies will ever stand it, goodness knows! 
Is that beautiful young lady's name Sertha, sir ?" 
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''Yes." 

"Ah, dear heart! to hear how he does go on 
about her, sir. He says he has killed her; and 
then he calls loudly upon some one named Grey- 
ling, and abuses him for not having carried his 
sister away, long before he. Captain Murray, came 
from sea. Poor dear gentleman! it is pitifrd to 
listen to him — ^it is, indeed, indeed, sir," sobbed 
the woman, such a beautiful, handsome man, I 
never set eyes on in my life before ; and to see him 
so— oh, it is 80 sad I" ^ 

" Sad, indeed !" sighed the doctor. " Well, well, 
my good friend, go to the constables : first, make 
my request known to them, and then come and 
shew us the way to Captain Murray's apart- 
ment." 

"Do you feel strong enough to accompany me 
up stairs, my child ?" said the Doctor, approaching 
Bertha, " or shall I see him, first, alone ?" 

" Go," replied Bertha, in that peculiar, low, dead 
tone, that tells but too plainly of the fearful struggle 
passing within — " go ; I will follow you directly." 

" Lead on, my good woman," said Mrs. Darcey, 
addressing the mistress of the house, and endea- 
vouring, by a violent efibrt, to subdue the terrible 
trembling of her frame, that rendered her almost 
incapable of standing. 

They ascended the stairs, and entered the room 
where Augustus Murray slept — the sleep of death ! 

Mrs. Darcey approached the bed, and putting 
aside one of the curtains, which was closely drawn, 
exclaimed, " What is this. Doctor? Ah 1 my sight 
must be faiUng ! Everything looks red ! What, 
what, does it mean ?" And then, as the horrible 
reality burst with all its force upon her, she shrieked 
out, " It is blood ! — blood! — his blood 1" and, stag- 
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gering back, the bereaved mother sank, without 
Ufe or motion, on the floor. 

" Take them away, sir," said one of the officers, 
who had been attracted to the room by the heavy 
fall of Mrs. Darcey, and who being really a kind- 
hearted man, dreaded lest Bertha should witness 
this horrible scene — " take them away, sir, I beseech 
you. Such a sight as this would kill that poor 
young lady down stairs — it is almost more than I 
can stand. Take them away out of the house, for 
Heaven's sake, at once, before the unhappy lady 
there, who, I suppose is his mother, recovers. See, 
sir," continued Uie man, drawing Doctor Latimer 
towards the bed, " his head is almost severed from 
his body ! It must have been done in a desperate 
fit of frenzy !" 

Merciful Father!" ejaculated the terrified old 
man, starting back with a cry of horror, as his eye 
fell upon the ghastly object that lay before him— 
" what — ^what is this ? How could it have hap- 
pened ? Woman, did you not tell me you had re- 
moved everything out of his reach that could have 
helped to do this hideous act ?" 

I cannot comprehend it, sir/* returned the wo- 
man ; " how it could have been done, or with what, 
I can neither see nor guess. Indeed, indeed, I am 
not to blame ; I did remove everything I thought 
dangerous ; — there was nothing in the room, I am 
certain, — nothing, nothing like a knife or a razor. 
Where could he have got it from ?" 

" We'll search the bed, sir, if you will have the 
ladies removed," said Stapleton, the second officer, 
in a whisper — "we can do nothing while they re- 
main," and he pointed towards Bertha, who had so 
far recovered as to be able to mount the stairs, and 
entering the room unobserved, stood gazing with a 
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horror-stricken look of heart-wrung agony, on the 
blood-stained corpse of her beloved brother. 

Who did this frightfiil deed of murder ?" said 
she, laying her hand on the doctor's arm, and peer- 
ing with a maniac's wildness into his eyes, — who 
did it?" repeated the wretched girl, as Doctor Lati- 
mer endeavoured to draw her away. "Do not force 
me hence ; I will not go ! — ^was it Felix ? No, no, 
no," she continued, raising her voice at each word, 
until it reached a thriUing shriek — No, no, no, — 
hey Augustus murdered Felix ! and then, and then, 
— see, see, it is his own blood ! — ^yes, yes, his own 
blood, — ^hedidit! — oh, God! oh, God !" and utter- 
ing one of those harrowing, fearful, hideous laughs, 
that can never be mistaken, she fell in strong con- 
vulsions on the bed. 

" Poor thing ! she is done for, one way or an- 
other," said Stapleton to Handy, his fellow- oflScial ; 
" she will eitlier die or go mad ; I wish we were 
fairly out of this business. — Come, things can t re- 
main so ; we must help to get them back into their 
carriage. Poor things, poor things ! I would have 
given a day's pay rather than been here." 

" What do you think we had best do, sir ?" said 
Handy,- addressing Doctor Latimer in a soothing 
and respectful tone, for he could clearly see the 
kind old man was too much overcome by the 
misery around him to be able to act unaided by 
others. " Shall we help in removing the ladies to 
their carriage ?" 

Yes ; they cannot remain here." 
No, sir, and the sooner they are taken away 
the better." 

" True, true ; but I must speak to the woman of 
the house before I go. Where is she ?" 

^'Here, sir," said she, coming forward. "I sin- 
Q 
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oerely hope you will exonerate me i^om blame; in- 
deed, it was not my fault — believe me, sir, it was 
not." 

'^Silence, woman, — am in no state to decide that 
matter now, — ^who was with Captain Murray last ?" 
Who, sir?" 

Yes, yes, — what medical man attended him ?" 

" Doctor Sandon, sir." 

"Doctor Sandon ! — are you sure ?" 

" Yes, sir ; I found a letter addressed to the doc- 
tor in Captain Muioray a portmanteau ; I sent my 
husband with it, and Doctor Sandon oame directly." 

" When do you expect him again ?" 

" At seven o'clock, sir." 

" Then give him that card, and tell him to write 
to me to-morrow." 
Yes, sir." 

Be sure you do not forget." 

" Oh, no — trust me, sir, I am not likely to forget." 

"We have placed the ladies in the carriage, 
sir," said Handy ; " is there anything more we can 
do for you?" 

"Thank you, my good friend, no. Where is 
Mrs. Benson ?" 

" With the ladies, sir, but she is almost as bad 
as they are." 

" You have no further business here, have you?" 
said Doctor Latimer to Handy. 

" No, sir, none ; and would to Heaven my duty 
had not called me here ! — have witnessed many 
scenes of misery, but few to match this." 

" Take my thanks for your kindness, friends," 
said the doctor, as he left the house; "and be sure 
to deliver my message to Doctor Sandon," continued 
he, turning to the woman, who stood weeping by 
the side of the carriage, " you will remember ?" 
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" Oh, yes, sir ! do not doubt me. Heaven help 
you all ! — yours will be a sad, sad journey back, sir." 

" It will, my good woman — farewell." 

" God bless you, sir ; and may Heaven protect 
the poor, dear ladies I" 

Drive steadily, but quickly, liaws," said Doctor 
Latimer to the coachman ; " every minute will seem 
an hour until we reach Darcey Hall." 

I'll be careful, sir," replied Laws, mounting 
his box, and turning the horses' heads. I'll be 
careful, sir ; such a load of misery as I have charge 
of," said the honest fellow to himself, " would make 
a less thoughtful man than I am serious. 

" I fear my poor mistress wont need my services 
much longer ; and as for Miss Bertha, dear, sweet, 
young lady, she is worse than dead, or I've no 
penetration in such matters. Lord help them ! 
who would have dreamed of all this misery a week 
ago ? 'tis enough to break one's heart only to think 
of it." 

Which of us shall dare reckon on one hour be- 
yond the present ? 

Here were those who, but a few short days past, 
surrounded by every blessing, basking in all the 
good gifts a bountiful Providence could bestow, 
looking forward to long years of uninterrupted en- 
joyment, asking themselves what sorrow or suffer- 
ing could reach them now, — and behold! those 
few, few days had cast them from their high estate 
of blissful happiness, and brought horror, death, 
disgrace, and madness to that home, where a Uttle 
while before all things breathed of joy and hope. 

Why, oh, why will men give loose to their 
evil passions ! why let a hasty word, uttered, per- 
haps, without design or malice, be dwelt upon and 
twisted until it grows into a mighty quarrel I 
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Why should we be so extreme to mark what is done 
amiss by others, when we ourselves err every hour! 
Oh ! ought not the fearful reverses brought about 
by our own misguided judgments teach us the 
utter worthlessness of all earthly things, prompt- 
ing us to think more often than we do of that bet- 
ter world where sorrow cannot reach us — ^where no 
change is known ! 

Ay, truly, there is but one thing needful, all 
others are as vanity, indeed ! 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Dear friend, 

" In compliance with your request, I send you 
all the facts I have been able to collect relative to 
this most dismal tragedy. 

From the woman's evidence, given at the in- 
quest, it appears, that upon turning down the bed- 
' clothes, an ivory case containing a razor was dis- 
covered, and on searching further, another, (the 
case had been made to contain two,) covered with 
blood, was found beneath the pillow, having fallen 
from the unfortunate man's hand after he had per- 
petrated the awfiil deed. 

I think I never beheld so determined an act of 
suicide before. That the unfortunate young man 
destroyed himself in a fit of desperate frenzy, there 
cannot be the slightest doubt; death must have 
ensued on the instant : had he forced the instru- 
ment an inch deeper, the head would have been 
entirely severed. 
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" It was a fearfully hideous spectacle to look upon. 
God grant I may never witness such another ! 

** By the woman's statement, before the coroner, 
it appears, that the razors found in Captain Murray's 
bed must have been taken from a slip drawer in 
the bottom of his portmanteau, which had wholly 
escaped her notice when she removed his dressing- 
case and everything that was thought likely to prove 
dangerous, should he meditate the commission of 
that terrible deed he at last accomphshed. 

" Poor young man ! long, Jong will be the day 
ere I shall recover this overroelming affliction. 

''I have known Augustus Murray from his 
childhood, and I loved him as a son. 

" Often, oh ! how often, while conversing with 
him, have I listened, delighted, to the noble, manly, 
sterhng sentiments he has uttered, and looked 
with all a father's fond admiration on his princely 
form and splendid beauty, wishing it had pleased 
Heaven to have blessed me with such a son. 

" Great is God in his wisdom and mercy ! My 
heart is wrung with sorrow, even now. Had he 
been my son, and to have beheld him, as these old 
eyes looked upon his disfigured corpse, could 
have borne it and hved ? 

" Poor, poor Mrs. Darcey ! my heart bleeds for 
her. What must be the wringing anguish she will 
have, to endure ? And that fair girl ! Heaven take 
pity on them both ! the aid of man is all unavailing 
in such deep, deep, withering sorrow as theirs. 

" Ah ! how little can we foresee, from day to day, 
what shall befall us ? The letter that directed 
Mrs. Paynter to my dwelhng was one written by 
Augustus, full of joyful anticipations and light- 
hearted happiness, (doubtless to have been for- 
warded by the next post,) in answer to a note I had 
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sent him immediately on his arrival in town, laying 
my positive injunctions upon him to make my house 
his head-quarters while he remained in London. 

" Ah, my friend ! how little could it have entered 
the mind of man to imagine, that the answer I was 
80 anxiously looking for would come but to lead 
me to the side of this dearly-loved boy, then raving 
in all the horrors of a terror-stricken maniac, atid 
next to behold him a mangled corpse ! 

*'Alas, alas, for the bereaved mother, and her 
lovely suflfering child 1 Hers will be indeed a sad, 
sad fate ; like a swe^li.nd beautiful flower, withered 
and cut down, never more to raise its fair, crushed 
head ! 

" They tell me the scene, after Sir Felix Greyling 
fell, was harrowing far beyond what words can ex- 
press. Murray appeared to be seized with frenzy 
the moment Sir Felix staggered ; he seemed like 
one stunned by some terrible blow for an instant, 
and then rushing forward, caught the body of his 
adversary in his arms, kissing his cheek, calling 
him brother, tearing his own hair, and entreating 
of the bystanders, if they had any mercy, to shoot 
him through the heart ! 

" It was only by main force that they could drag 
him from the fatal spot ; twice he broke from those 
who held him, and threw himself upon the bleeding 
body of the unfortunate Sir Felix, raving in the 
most fearful and incoherent manner, imprecating 
terrible curses on his own head, as a murderous 
fratricide, beseeching his sister (whose name he 
called on incessantly) to forgive him, imploring 
her to come to him, and then entreating her, for 
pity's sake, to leave oflF weeping, or she would drive 
him mad. 

By the united strength of those present, they 
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at length^succeeded in fotcing the wretched maniac 
(for such he had now hecome) into a coach, and 
quickly conveyed him to the house in which you 
found him. 

"When I arrived at the place they had takeii 
him to, he was somewhat calmer, having almost 
exhausted himself by the violence of those fearful 
paroxysms. I administered a powerful narcotic, 
which threw him into a kind of stupor for several 
hours. I watched by him until within a very short 
while of your arrival, and left strict injunctions with 
Mrs. Paynter not to leave him alone for a single 
moment ; indeed, had it not been that some cases of 
very severe and dangerous nature required my at- 
tendance, I should have stayed by hun all night. 
Would to God I had I 

" Oh ! when will an end be put to that most hate* 
ful and abhorrent practice, that licensed system of 
murder, known by the more refined name of 
duelling ? Surely, surely, the time must come 
when wise and good men will look upon this oflFencd 
to God and man in its true light. Grant that the 
day be not far off, in which this national disgrace, 
this scourge and curse, shall be talked of as a thing 
that has been, not a crime that is, 

" See the wreck of life, the horror, desolation, 
and lasting misery, caused by this honourable and 
f/etitlemanlike mode of resenting an insult ! 

" Two, the noblest and most gifted of our race, 
cut off in the pride of life, health, strength, and 
beauty, siurounded by every blessing that earth 
can give, happy in the present, and looking for- 
ward to a bright future — behold them, in a few 
hours, two ghastly mangled corpses, hurried from 
this world without a moment's preparation, and 
sent, with all their unrepented sins and follies, to 
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take their place before the judgment-seat of a 
justly offended God. I am not a murmurer, but 
yet I must think that those who make laws for a 
country like ours are incurring a heavy responsi- 
bility, by allowing this monstrous crime to stalk 
through the land unchecked, as it now does. 

"In my own mind, I have not the slightest 
doubt neither of the young men intended taking 
aim, for the bullet from Sir Felix Greyling s pistol 
was found in the stem of a tree, several yards to the 
right of his opponent, and as Sir Felix was an ex- 
cellent marksman, such a thing could not have 
happened by accident ; and it was entirely owing tp 
the highly wrought state of feeling in which Au- 
gustus Murray came upon . the ground, rendering 
him almost incapabable of either seeing or under- 
standing anything distinctly, that caused his ball 
to take the fatal direction it did. 

" This is my firm conviction, for though the laws 
of honour compelled them to meet, I will never be- 
lieve for an instant that either intended taking the 
other's life — 'twould be monstrous to suppose it. 

" How terrible, how overpoweringly terrible, must 
have been the sensations of those unfortunate 
young men, when standing face to face witli the 
deadly weapons in their hands. Oh, I could al- 
most curse the name of him who first taught his 
fellow-mortals to call such heartless murder honour- 
able. Out upon the fiend ! 

" Indeed, my friend, the fate of these victims to 
fashion (for did not fashion sanction this mon- 
strous outrage to common sense and humanity, 
would the noble scions of our proud aristocracy be 
brought up to think lightly of a crime that makes 
men not blinded by such false notions shudder at 
its enormity) might teach an awful lesson. 
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" I have this morning seen these two young men, 
who but a httle, little while ago, were rich in every 
blessing a bounteous Providence can bestow, bask- 
ing in the sunshine of all good and perfect gifts, 
joyously looking forw^ard to the morrow, when each 
would embrace the other as a dear friend, a much- 
loved brother, and lo ! ere the third day be jjast, 
I behold them laid in their narrow coffins, disfi- 
gured, mangled corpses, — the murdered, and the 
suicide ! 

Oh, Augustus Murray, Augustus Murray ! my 
noble, my much-loved friend ! tiiat I should live to 
call thee by this frightful name ! 

*• Surely, dear Latimer, our hearts are made of 
tougher stuff than we ourselves can wot of. 

" Here lies this beloved young man ; he whose 
return I was looking forward to, with joyful, proud 
anticipations, hugging myself in tlie delightful 
prospect of hearing from his own dear lips the 
history of those glorious achievements, that are 
the theme of praise at home and abroad, thinking 
how happy I should feel to hang upon his arm, 
and boast, with all an old man's fond garruUty, that 
he whom his sovereign and his country delighted 
to honour, was my Mend. Yes, here lies him, in 
whom all that was manly, noble, generous, and 
true, had been centered ; aJl that his own sex might 
envy or admire — all the other might love — here he 
lies in his narrow coffin, a disgraced and hideous 
corpse. 

Yet / — I who have loved him as a fond father 
would love a dear, dear son — I see him there — and 
still I eat, and drink, and sleep, fulfilling all my 
ordinary duties with the same exactness I did a 
week ago, when, if such a thing had been told me— ^ 
had it been said, ere that space of time be past, you 
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shall behold Augustus Murray a murderer, a ma- 
niac, and a suicide ! I shoiQd have said^ could 
such things be, I might liye to see, but not to tell 
the tale ; my heart would be crushed, and I should 
sink under the contemplation of such horrors. 

" Dear, loved, lost friend, surely Heaven in its 
unbounded mercies will pardon thee. Thy very 
crime sprung from the nobleness of thy nature : 
thou wouldst not hear the dead defamed unmoved; 
the sin rest with others, rather than with thee. 

" In a long conference I had with Mrs. Cleveland 
Morton, from whose house I have just returned, I 
find that the dispute which led to these terrible 
results arose from a conversation held between 
Miss Bridgenorth and the unfortunate Sir Felix 
GreyUng, which Captain Murray must unavoidably 
have overheard, wherein Sir Felix spoke in the 
most contemptuous, nay, abhorrent terms of the 
late Henry Mountmorris, the subject having been 
brought up by Miss Bridgenorth, when the name 
of Sir William Mountmorris was announced. Mrs. 
Morton can in no way account for Sir William s 
presence at her party, but by supposing he came 
with some of her guests as a friend ; for she says, 
he would have been the very last person in die 
world either she herself, or Miss Bridgenorth, should 
ever have thought of inviting: Sir WiUiam Mount- 
morris, who is a distant, a very distant relation by 
the father's side, to the late Mr. Darcey, has been 
abroad for many years, and is but now recently 
returned to England. 

" Doubtless you are acquainted with the whole of 
this fearfully mysterious story. 

" I knew that Sir Cutbert Greyling fell by the 
hand of Henry Mountmorris ; that Henry Mount- 
morris fled from his country after ihid murder^ (for 
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nothing shall ever make me call duelling by any 
other name,) and I, in common with others, sup- 
posed him dead long ago. 

'* I stood by the death-bed of Sir Cutbert Grey* 
ling, and heard his son record a fearful oath of 
vengeance against him who had taken the life of 
his beloved father — rare as beautiful was the ab- 
sorbing aflfection of that boy for his only surviving 
parent. 

"Felix Greyling absolutely idoUzed his father, 
and Sir Cutbert seemed but to live for his child ; 
his very soul appeared wrapped and centered in 
this dear pledge of his first, his only love. 

"Lady GreyUng died in giving birth to this, 
their sole child ; and the bereaved father transferred 
that deep love he had felt for his adored, lost wife^ 
to the precious gift which cost her so dear. 

" It was a sweet thing to behold the pure and 
perfect love existing between that noble father, and 
his princelike boy. 

" Oh, how well can I understand the bittet an- 
guish that tore his heart, and made him utter those 
awful words of vengeance against the treacherous 
destroyer of his beloved parent, when, in the heed- 
less haste and joyful hilarity of youthful happiness^ 
running a merry race with his laughing, gay, com- 
panions, the terrified boy fell over tfiat beloved 
father's bleeding corpse, staining his own garments 
with its ghastly dye. 

" I knew that Henry Moimtmorris was the workei 
of all this woe — but I did not know (until this 
morning) that Henry Mountmorris was the hus- 
band of Augustus Murray's mother^ nor did ho 
know it himself. 

" Alas, alas, for the mistaken kindness which led 
them to make so fatal an error, as that of telling 
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him Mr. Darcey's former name and nothing of his 
history— what misery has it not caused ! 

" Could Augustus Murray have guessed that the 
man he loved, and seemed proud to call father, 
was the deep villain Sir Fehx GreyUng so justly 
abhorred ? 

Among the letters in his portmanteau (which 
had been sent from the hotel where he was staying, 
by the oflScious care of Frederick Vilhers, to this 
miserable place — ^miserable, indeed, in every sense 
of the word,) I find one addressed to Augustus, by 
his sister, in which she says, ' You will be aston- 
ished to hear that Mr. Darcey was not always known 
by the name he is now called ; Mountmorris was 
the one he bore before coming into the immense 
property bequeathed him by his uncle, Mr. PhiUp 
Darcey, whose name he took, when he came into 
possession. 

" ' I have a long, long story to tell you, dear 
Augustus, but must leave it till you come home.' 

Now here, dear Latimer, you perceive is the 
groundwork of all this misery. Sweet child ! little 
indeed could she have guessed those few simple 
words would be the means of bringing horror and 
desolation to all she loved ! 

**Is it to be wondered at, that when Murray 
heard Sir Felix Greyhng speaking of one he ever 
held in the highest esteem and veneration, with 
words of bitter scorn and hatred, stigmatizing his 
beloved mother's honoiu'ed husband as the vilest, 
most detestable of human beings — when he heard 
the name of Mountmorris — ^Henry Mountmorris,—* 
about whose identity there could be no mistake, 
branded with opprobrious epithets, spoken of as a 
disgrace to humanity, and that from the lips of a 
stranger — ^is it to be wondered at,. I repeat, that 
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Augustus Murray should feel himself called upon 
to resent this deep insult, offered not only to the 
dead, but to his whole family ? No, it is not ; and 
the laws that sanction, and by that tame sanction 
encourage this hated mode of redress, are more to 
blame than he who but availed himself of their 
authority to avenge his wrongs, because those laws 
had left him no other means. 

** To be honourable now, when a man is insulted, 
he must become either a murderer, or a suicide ; 
for, should his opponent fall, he is to all intents 
and purposes a murderer! — should he fall himself, 
he commits a crime little short of self- destruction! 
Yet, let one man call another liar, and he must be 
guilty of this monstrous iniquity, or be pointed at 
as a dastard and a coward. 

" Oh, that such false notions concerning honour 
might be swept from our land, as a vile and de- 
tested heresy ! Pray Heaven, I may live to sec the 
day! 

I have stood by the death-bed of many cut off 
in the power of their manhood, and sent to their 
last account, unprepared to answer the terrible ques- 
tion of, ' Why came ye here uncalled for T I have 
mourned with tlie widowed wife, and soothed the 
orphan child — I have bewailed within my inmost 
heart the horrors this licensed offence to God, and 
his creatures has brought upon our earth — I have 
witnessed its terrors, and I have wept its results > 
but never, my friend, never, in the whole course of 
my profession, has anything to equal this misery 
come under my notice. 

Ah, Latimer, much as my heart is wrung, it 
cannot compare with the anguish you must en- 
dure. When I think of that fair girl, and her 
sweet gentle mother— when I contemplate the 
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bleak misery of their future lot, I almol^t feel as if 
it would be merciful in Providence to take them 
from this scene of woe to a blessed world of peace. 

" But these thoughts are wrong — ^indeed almost 
impious. We dare not ask for why or what are 
such fearful a£9ictions and trials visited itpon us ? 
It is enough that we bow to the will of Him who 
sends both good and evil, nor cavil at those de- 
crees we can neither understand nor comprehend. 
I will pray for a humble spirit, nor seek to know 
those things which He, in his infinite wisdom, sees 
good to withhold from us. 

" I cannot possibly leave town how, but if there 
is anything I can do for you, command my best ser- 
vices. I greatly fear neither Mrs. Daroey, nor Miss 
Murray, are in a fit state to give directions ; and as 
all such matters must necessarily fall upon you, I 
would wiUingly relieve you from as much of the 
painful duty as lies in my power. 

" I have given instructions for the body to be 
removed at midnight. I thought it better so to do, 
as this frightful duel has caused a great deal of 
excitement; and, among the better classes, even 
here, deep sympathy and commiseratioii seem to 
prevail. 

" Should the hearse be brought by dayHght, I 
greatly fear it might cause a painful degree of 
curiosity, and perhaps collect a crowd, which to 
me, would be painfully distressing. I shall not 
leave this dismal abode until I have seen the cof- 
fin safely bestowed. 1 have remained here ever 
since the last terrible act, as I thought my pre- 
sence might check anything like impertinent intru* 
sion from prying neighbours, and inquisitive stran- 
gers. 

The mournful vehicle that bewrs my lost friend 
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to his last home will reach Darcey Hall early on 
Friday morning. In pity's sake, dear Latimer, 
keep your sorrowing chajges from the harrowing 
sight; it would add to their wretchedness, were 
they to see that frightful machine dragging its slow 
way up the avenue. 

"Write, and tell me how they bear their bitter 
misery ; I fear me much it has gone hard with both. 
I can scarcely bring myself to think upon their suf- 
ferings. 

" If there is anything I can do for them, or you, 
let me know, and trust to the ready compUance of 
your sincere friend, 

" Stephen Sandon." 



CHAPTEB XXIX. 
Dear Friend, 

" Your thoughtful, kind, considerate care, for one 
— nay, both — of my hapless, heartbroken charges^ 
is all unavaiUng. 

" Mrs. Darcey is no more. Her stricken child 
worse — ^worse than dead. % 

" How can I relate what I have to tell in any 
thing like a connected form ? I am stunned — ^be- 
wildered, dear Sandon^ by these fearful afflictions. 
Heaven keep me from murmuring. I would not 
impiously arraign its high decrees, and I pray, 
earnestly pray for resignation to its will — but 
oh, my friend, this is fearful misery ! — terrible to 
bear! 

One week — one short week— and look at the 
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woe it has brought us. Years of intense suffering 
have those few days wrought. 

" This day — this very day — ^was to have welcomed 
back the future master of these lordly domains, and 
brought to her side the lover, husband, of that fair 
creature who now lies — oh, Sandon ! Sandon ! 
how can I tell it — a senseless idiot ! — a blighted, 
withered, blasted thing ! 

" Curses — nay, nay, hold my pen, and may Hea- 
ven pardon me my rebeUious complainings ! — the 
iron has entered my soul — and I am a changed 
being. 

" The loss of the mother s life can be borne — 
nay, it was merciful — the loss of the daughter's 
reason — oh, God ! thy will be done ! 

" Mrs. Darcey lingered on until last night. She 
recovered sufficiently to be able to settle her worldly 
affairs, and make a will. All this princely wealth 
(excepting a few noble legacies, among which Miss 
Banks and myself are munificently provided for— 
alas ! alas ! what are riches to nie now, or her either, 
poor girl, for she seems literally crushed by all this 
metchedness) must be inherited by her, who will 
never, never, know wealth from poverty, want from 
luxur}% more ! 

" I had scarcely hoped to see Mrs. Darcey re- 
cover in the way she did. The shock was so ter- 
rible that I feared her death-blow was struck on 
the moment her eye fell on 

" I cannot write it. Oh, Augustus Murray, that 
such should be thf/ end ! 

" The worst victim of all this dread tragedy is 
she, the fairest, the gentlest, the most beloved ! 

Oh, Bertha, sweet child, loveliest of Heaven's 
creatures ! dark, black with hopeless wretchedness, 
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must be thy future life ; for should she recover 
consciousness, could we call it a blessing ? * 

" No — either way her lot is woe ! 

" The mother and her son are to be placed in 
their last dreary resting-place, side by side, next 
Sunday — the day before that on which the bridal 
procession was to have stood at this same altar, 
where the burial service will be read over the 
mother, and brother, of her, who on the next day 
would have been the lovely bride of one of Eng- 
land's noblest sons. 

" Pity me, my friend : you feel deeply, sorely, all 
this hoiTor, but can your misery equal mine ? I 
trust it does not, or wretched, heart-wrung, truly 
would you be. 

" By the advice of all around, we have decided 
upon removing her. It is the opinion of Doctor 
Blakely that change may prove of service ; but I 
doubt it — much I doubt it. The wildest shriek that 
ever goaded maniac uttered would be music to my 
ears compared with her present death-like silence. 
Could we rouse her from this ai^palling stillness, 
some hope, however faint, might be felt ; but while 
she remains as she now is, that is all — all vain. 

''Immediately upon our ariival at the Hall — 
oh, what a sad, heavy, journey was ours ! I sent 
for Miss Banks, well knowing the high estimation 
all held her in here. She came instantly, and 
it was some consolation to find her presence ap- 
peared a relief to Mrs. Darcey. 

*' The dying woman called her young friend to 
the bedside, and implored her, in earnest tones, 
never to leave her poor child while she lived. • 

'' ' It will not be a long, though a painful task, I 
am imposing on you, dear girl,* said the unhappy 
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mother; * she will soon follow us to the grave, and 
Heaven, in its mercy, grant her sufferings here 
may be quickly ended ! 

" * My stricken child will never recover, dear 
friend,' continued she, turning to me^ ' do by het 
as you would for a daughter, but never, never hope 
to see her better ; it may not be, I feel too fully 
sure. 

* When I am dead, doctor, lay me by Ats side, 
— ^my boy, my lost son, my heart's dear treasure !' 
cried the dying mother ; and here these torturing 
recollections becoming too strong for her sinking 
frame to bear, she fell back exhausted on her pil- 
low, and never spoke more. 

" Peace be with thee, dear departed friend ! I 
grieve not that thou art gone. God has been most 
merciful in taking thee from this scene of harrow- 
ing misery to a place of rest. Thy woes are ended, 
thy day of joy begun, — let us bow in humble resig- 
nation to His will. 

" To thee, my loved, heart-broken, benighted 
charge, must I now turn all my thoughts. 

" Ay, truly, will I tend thee with a father's care, 
fair, bhghted, withered flower. 

And is it thee, thou stricken thing, who a few 
short days back exclaimed, in the full joy of thy 
innocent young heart, ' Oh, doctor, I am too, too 
happy !* 

" When I recall the grateful, heartfelt, peaceful 
smile that played around that gentle mother's tran- 
quil face, and remember the light, gay, mirthful 
laugh of that fair child on the morning when read- 
ing her brother's letter, so full of affection and 
bright anticipations ; when I compare their perfect 
happiness at that moment with the withering de- 
solation of this — I ask my heart, can such tilings 
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be ? Do I really behold my long-loved and dearly- 
prized friend a cold and stiffened corpse ? Do I 
look on the narrow shell that contains all of him 
who was as the light of day to the eyes of her 
whose heart is broken, whose life's thread snapped 
when a miserable death tore him from her love ? 
Do I see her whose very soul spoke out in her 
sweet, sweet face, lying a senseless, unconscious, 
helpless, hopeless, reasonless idiot ? 

" Do I really witness all this ? — am I awake ? 
—do I see, feel, know, and understand things as 
they exist ? or am I entranced, walking like one in 
a dream ? 

" In truth, my friend, I am bewildered with this 
overwhelming crush of misery. 

My heart aches, my temples beat, I stagger 
about as though suffering under the influence of 
some noxious drug. 

"Heaven pity me, and strengthen my weak- 
ness ! 

" If you could come to us, my friend, trere it 
only for a few hours, it would be indeed a great 
consolation. I much need your advice ; we have 
many kind and considerate friends about us, but 
none who can do for us as you could. 

We have decided upon removing our hapless 
sufferer immediately the funerals are over. 

''Florence is where we intend taking her to. 
Oh ! could I but hope change of scene, the sight 
of new faces and objects, might have power to rouse 
her attention, then should I begin the work of our 
exile with something like interest ; but I fear, I 
fear *tis only hugging ourselves in a vain shadow, 
Sandon. I must hope, even against my better 
judgment, I must, or I shall be wholly imfit to dis- 
charge the weighty duty that rests upon me. 
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Could you but see her, — the fairest marble 
statue that ever sculptor formed is not more white, 
more still. 

Her eyes are fixed, — I think they never closed, 
at least / have never seen them, since that fatal 
morning, — fixed, fixed in a glazed, steady, sense- 
less, unmeaning stare. Oh, Heaven ! those once 
sparkUng, speaking, soul-beaming eyes, to be thus 
set in rayless vacancy. 

" It is perfectly heart-breaking to behold her. 

'* My fair, fair child ! my Bertha ! speak to me, 
speak to your poor old friend ; in pity do ! 

I am writing in her room, she is gazing at me, 
but there is no speculation in that dull, leaden look ; 
her eye conveys no meaning to her darkened 
mind. 

**Have mercy on us both, great Father ! our af- 
flictions are heavy, — ^very, very heavy, and hard to 
be borne. 

" I will pray earnestly for strength to buffet 
with my sorrows for thy sake, dear one, for thy 
sake, and may Heaven grant I sink not under this 
fearful visitation. 

" Oh, my friend ! could I but see that inanimate 
form start from the couch where it lies, and burst 
out into wild screams and desperate acts, I would 
drop on my knees, returning thanks for such mercy. 
Yes, then I might dare to hope ; but now that 
chilling stillness, that deathUke quiet ! oh, SandoD, 
Sandon ! it is terrible — how terrible, none who have 
not witnessed a fellow- creature in such a state can 
guess or understand. 

And yet even this is wrong ; my very hopes are 
selfish. Why should I wish her to recover that 
reason which, were it restored, could serve but to 
bring more blighting misery. Should this child 
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of affiction open her eyes to consciousness once 
again, what, what is there left on earth for her 
now ? Mother, brother, lover, husband, — each, 
all swept away ! Oh, this desolating wreck of life 
and happiness ! 

Accursed be those laws — ^for ever accursed — 
those laws of Honour ! — Honour ! God, forgive 
me ! 

" Hush ! peace, old man ! still thy useless, un- 
avaihng indignation ; that task is for others, not 
for thee. Think you, my friend, will the day come, 
when honour, such honour, shall be known and 
called by its right name — disgraceful murder ? 
Till then, we may never hope to see duelUng dri- 
ven forth from our land as a hateftil, detested 
scourge. 

" Farewell, dear Sandon ! Pray for us in our mi- 
sery, for deep and cruel it is. Farewell, my dear 
friend — may Heaven bless you ! 

" Edmund Latimer." 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Dear Friend, 

Our beloved child is gone ; taken from us — 
passed away to a better and happier world. Her 
sorrows here are ended, — sweet, sweet child ! Oh, 
my friend ! I know not what I write. My poor old 
heart is broken, and may it please Heaven soon to 
remove me from this scene of trials and woe. 

Yes, she whom I have loved with all the 
doting affection of a fond father, she over whom I 
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have watched with ceaseless, anxious care — she, the 
young, the good, the beautiful, is snatched from 
us, gathered to an early grave, and I, miserable 
old man, am left to mourn her loss. Alas, alas ! 
our hapless child is now a tenant of the cold and 
silent tomb. Bear with me, my friend, my heart 
is full almost to bursting. The will of Heaven be 
done, and may He forgive me this unavailing sor- 
row ! but I am sad, — ^very, very sad, — ^my spirit 
feels weighed down by this last stroke of fia.te, and 
I fear will never, never rise again. The sorrows 
of the old pass not like those of youth. I have 
now nothing to Uve for ; what few days are left 
me on earth will be dragged by in cheerless gloom, 
in rayless, hopeless woe. But X fear I grow almost 
impious with my complainings — ^Heaven pardon 
me I — ^His will be done ! 

" I would have written you earUer, but from the 
moment our sweet sufferer breathed her last, my fa- 
culties have seemed stunned. I walked about like 
one bewildered, neither attending to, nor under- 
standing aught that passed around me, and had it 
not been for that firm and faithful friend. Miss 
Banks, I know not what I should have done. 

" I would fain give you some account of the last 
few months, but I fear my narrative will prove un- 
connected, and at times incoherent; for though 
better, far better than I have been some weeks 
past, I am almost incapable of writing or think- 
ing with any degree of correctness or connexion. 

I need not go back to the time we left Darcey 
Hall, for, if I remember right, I wrote you imme- 
diately we arrived at Florence. You know how 
sanguine I was in my hopes, and how ardently I 
anticipated the possibiUty of rousing her attention 
by new scenes, and unfamiliar objects; but alasl 
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all, all proved vain. I soon found there was no 
hope either for mind or body. The physical powers 
were fast declining, and the mental ones gone, — 
quite gone for ever ! My tears bUnd me ; I can 
scarcely see ; but I must go on, it is a duty I owe 
you for all [your kindness, dear friend, and I feel 
convinced this is the last effort I shall ever be able 
to make ; if I break off now, I can never resume 
the torturing subject again — never. 

Long, long was it before I could bring myself 
to give up all hope. I hoped against conviction ; 
for though I felt certain her health would entirely 
give way ere her mind had time for reaction, I 
hoped, and trusted, and watched, and prayed, — 
Heaven pardon me ! I knew my petitions were 
selfish. I prayed she might not be taken from us ; 
but I was wrong, wicked, and deserved not my 
supplications should be heard. 

" Oh, my friend ! could you but have beheld the 
utter wreck of all that was once so bright, so beau- 
tiful, — could you have seen that shadowy form, 
that soulless eye, that marble skin, the dull, dead, 
leaden calm of that once sweet, varying, animated 
face, it would have struck an ice-bolt to your heart, 
a pang of anguish never to be forgotten. Then 
think, my friend, what must be the torture I en- 
dured, — I who had nursed her in her infancy, 
watched the ripening beauties of her happy youth, 
and gloried in the matchless splendour of her 
graceful womanhood. 

" Oh that I had died long years ago ! — but I 
grow impious again — Heaven be merciful to me ! 

" Yes, to see those once soul-speaking eyes fixed 
in meaningless apathy, vacantly gazing for hours on 
some trifling object, a flower, a tree, a picture — 
fixed, without seeing — the eye conveying no mean- 
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ing to the deadened sense. Oh, 'twas pitiM to 
\ritness ! 

" How have I tried, by every art within my power, 
to rouse her attention. Oh, what would I not have 
given to see her weep ! But no ; all, all Mled ; not 
the slightest sign of consciousness did she once 
evince. It was clear she could not distinguish be- 
tween individuals ; the only thing she ever appeared 
to see, — I fear I can scarcely ma^e you understand 
my meaning, such things must be witnessed ere a 
distinct idea is conveyed to the mind ; for though 
she scarcely ever closed her eyes, the gaze was 
like the stai*e of blindness, took in no object, brought 
no meaning to the hapless sufferer, — ^the only thing, 
I repeat, she ever saw, — ^for I fancied I could de- 
tect a sUght change of colour in her eye, which at 
no other time, although watching with the keenest 
care, did I observe, was, when a beautiful little spa- 
niel, given her by the unfortunate Sir Felix Grey- 
ling, would come and nestle on the couch beside 
her. 

She never either touched or spoke to it ; but 
the pupil of her eye would dilate a little— a very 
little, and its colour deepen a shade, as often as this 
once caressed and fondly petted animal looked up 
in her face, or licked her listless hands ; but beyond 
this, our sweet, gentle child never — no, not for a 
moment, gave sign that thought or reason existed. 
Alas, alas, the fair, the loving, the lovely and be- 
loved ; so short while back, the happy, worshipped, 
bright, beauteous Bertha Murray, there she sat, a 
senseless, hapless, hopeless idiot. No sound escaped 
her lips for four long months ! She neither spoke, 
wept, sighed, nor betrayed the least appearance of 
sense or consciousness, from the moment she fell 
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on the blood-stained death-bed of her brother, until 
a few minutes before her own dissolution ! 

" Oh ! merciful Father, look not in anger on 
the weak repinings of a sinful old man ; but it was 
hard to bear, dreadful to behold. Oh, how dreadful ! 

''And all this misery, this blight of existence, 
came from — nay, let me not think upon what is^ 
and what might have been, but for that fearful, 
hatefiil practice, or I may curse ! No, *tis for the 
old to pray, and pardon — away with evil thoughts ! 

" Where was I ? Have patience with me, dear, 
kind friend, for I am changed, sadly changed ; my 
mind at times does strangely wander, and it is with 
pain and dijQBculty I try to arrange my ideas. 

" We would not bury her in a distant land. I 
wished her to be laid by the side of him she had so 
fondly loved, but was guided by the sager counsels 
of her last and long tried friend, and so we placed 
her where her mother rests. Peace be with thee, 
sweet and gentle child ! thy sufferings are ended, 
thy days of ceaseless happiness begun ; and yet I, 
selfish sinner that I am, would call thee back. 

" I told you reason returned for a short while be- 
fore our sweet sufferer breathed her last. She knew 
me, called me by my name, tried to take the hand 
of Esther Banks, (who stood leaning over the dying 
girl in agonized suspense, Avith vague hopes at her 
heart it might prove a crisis, to bring back health 
and reason — I had no such hope,) but exhausted 
nature refused her wish. She smiled a faint smile, 
and asked me in tones almost inaudible, to kiss 
her forehead, as I used to do — murmured a bless- 
ing on us both — looked up in the face of her weep- 
ing friend — smiled again, and then the gentle spirit 
took its flight to fairer and happier realms. 

R 
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Come to me, if you can, dear firiend ; but should 
you not be able, and we never meet again, take m; 
thanks and blessings, for all you have done for us 
in our deep affliction — ^the thanks of one whose 
heart is sad, though not ungrateful. 

I shall never leave the spot that contains the 
dear ashes of her I loved with all the intense 
aflTection of a fond, doting parent, but hover round 
her sepulchre like some troubled, restless spirit, 
until called hence to a better world. 

" May the rest of your days be passed in that 
calm happiness you so well deserve. May the de- 
cline of your life be far other than the gloomy, 
downward path of your sincerely attached, though 
sorrowing Mend, 

"Edmunb Latimer." 



CONCLUSION. 

Poor dealr, kind-hearted httle Hetty Bridgenorth ! 
her days are spent in the deepest despondency — 
her life is one continued round of endless remorse 
and bitter self-upbraiding. 

She is indeed to be pitied ! 

I saw her but a few months back — and oh, how 
changed, how altered ? I hardly knew her— deep 
grief and wearing sufifering was strongly stamped 
in every furrowed line that ploughed her careworn, 
haggard features ; it needed not to hear her tell 
of the misery that was wearing her to the grave. 
Look but in her shrunken face and hollow eyes — 
there the tale of wretchedness was quickly read. 
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" My dear friend/* said I, do, I implore you, en- 
deavour to rouse yourself from this frightfiil state 
of benumbing, bitter woe ; you are ruining your 
health and crushing your spirits, by thus giving 
way to these unavaiUng regrets and terrible self- 
reproaches — it is wrong, indeed it is/' 

" It may seem so to you, my kind friend,'* repUed 
she, while the tears poured thick and fast down her 
withered, woe-worn face ; " but if you only knew 
what I suffer — if you could understand the load of 
wretchedness that lies here," continued she, placing 
her poor thin hand upon her beating heart — " Oh, 
if you but guessed the sleepless nights of miserable, 
agonizing reflections I pass — the long, long dreary 
days that lag by, as though they would never end ; 
the utter inabiUty I feel to occupy myself about 
even the most trifling thing — that loathing of my 
food — that hate of life — that fervent wish to die. 
Oh 1 if you could tell how blank, weary, listlessly 
wretched is the torturing existence I drag on, from 
week to week, from month to month, and year to 
year, without one single ray of hope or consolation— 
Oh, indeed, indeed," cried she, in bitter agony, 
" you would pity me." 

Dear friend, I do pity you ; from my heart I 
pity and feel for you," said 1, mingling my tears with 
hers, for the picture she presented of utter aban- 
donment to despair and misery was too strong foi? 
even my well-tried nerves to witness with anything 
like self-possession ; I would offer you consolation, 
but " 

"But there is none — ^none for a wretch like me !'* 
exclaimed the unhappy woman, passionately; 
" none — mock me not by such meaningless words ; 
what can bring peace or consolation to a heart likd 
mine, torn with endless remorse ? 
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"Was it not 7?ie who brought about all that 
blighting, blasting miseiy ; but for me and my vile, 
hated folly, would they — would they have quarrelled 
as they did ? I — I was the cause — the accursed 
cause of all that wreck of life and happiness. But for 
me, would they all be now ii^ their silent graves ? — 
but for me and my detested folly, where and what 
would they all be now ? Oh that I had been crushed 
to atoms when I first drew breath — that I, a wretch 
like me, should be the loathed cause of this fearful, 
fearful destruction ! Oh, father of pity 1 listen to 
my humble supplications," cried she, sinking on 
her knees in a perfect paroxysm of weeping ; " keep 
me not here to linger on in such hopeless wretch- 
edness, for well thou knpwest my sorrows are more 
than I can bear." 

I uttered some few soothing words, and raised 
her from the ground ; but as I well knew all at- 
tempts at consolation were little better than hollow 
mocker}^ I only waited until I saw her somewhat 
calmed, and then I left her — nor shall I visit her 
again, unless by her own particular desire, for my 
presence only serves to recall more vividly tliose 
terrible scenes over which she weeps with such 
ceaseless sorrow. 

My poor, unhappy, heart-broken little friend — 
may it please Heaven soon to remove thee from all 
thy miseries, for truly dost thou say they are more 
than thou canst bear. 

Mrs. Cleveland Morton is still a widow ; she has 
not, and never will recover the terrible shock her 
gentle, feeUng heart received by those fearful events 
recorded in these pages. 

Her gay, joyous, happy, girl-like laugh is now 
saddened, and but rarely heard ; her former light, 
elastic step is sobered into a measured, quiet tread ; 
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no song is ever warbled from her lips ; her once 
loved harp seems forgotten, or quite to have lost 
its former charms, for never has she touched it 
since that fatal night. 

Her gorgeous rooms no longer blaze with light 
and beauty; music is no more heard resounding 
from that splendid dwelling; the gay company 
in which she once delighted seems to her now a 
weary, irksome toil. All, all is changed to melan- 
choly stillness, and shall we wonder ? 

Who can witness the utter wreck of life and hap- 
piness of their childhood's dear companions, their 
youth's beloved friends — who can see those they 
have loved better than all earth's precious treasures 
swept into an early grave by violent and miserable 
deaths — who can live to see tliose torn from tliem 
in whom their every joy was centred, and then turn, 
with a light, careless heart, to mingle cheerfully 
among the thoughtless crowd ? 

None, none can do so ! Many a one must smile, 
while the heart is sad and heavy ; will often 

come to hide that sorrow we would shrink from letting 
others know. There arc griefs that can be borne 
while known to none but those who sufler ; the 
very thought that they should even bo guessed at 
by such as cannot share them would serve to turn 
those sorrows into shame-like, bitter misery. Truly, 
truly may they be pitied who are compelled to 
wear a smiling face to hide an aching heart ; and, 
alas ! how often is the heart most sad where the 
laugh is loudest — the speech most gay ! 

Poor Mrs. Morton ! amid all her suflferings, she 
is saved this bitter woe. Though sorrowing, she 
is not ashamed to own the grief that wears her ; 
and if the soothings of affection could alleviate her 
affliction, soon might those griefs be forgotteja; 
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but hers is not a heart to love, and love lightly ; 
all happiness for her is fled, — buried in the tombs of 
those beloved friends over whose loss she mourns 
with ceaseless regret. Truly, that house of joy is 
now, in every sense, a house of sadness ; nor will 
time, the great worker of all good and ill, again 
turn that sadness into joy. 

Doctor Latimer, — dear, good old man ! ay, verily 
had the iron entered his soul! He shrank and 
withered, like a tree blasted by the lightnings. A 
few, a very few weeks from the time he saw his 
** fair child" laid in her last dark home, found him 
stretched on a bed of sickness, never more to rise, 
and Heaven, in its mercy, thought fit to shorten 
his misery. He earnestly prayed to be placed by the 
side of her he had loved so fondly, and they granted 
his request. Years have passed since that old man 
died. The dust Ues thick upon his coffin; the 
spider weaves his web in undisturbed security ; all 
of him who lived, who sorrowed, and who died, is 
now but whitened bones — shrivelled ashes. New 
thoughts, new feeUngs, and new scenes, have occu- 
pied the time and mind of her who sat by his 
death-bed, heard his last prayer, and received his 
latest blessing ; but never, even while surrounded 
by amusement and pleasure, while watching in sad- 
ness by the bed of pain and sicknesa, through long, 
dreary winters' nights, or immersed in the busy 
duties of active, every-day life, — no, never, never 
has the heart- wrung misery of that woe-worn old 
man's face been for one moment forgotten. Oh, 
it is a sad, sad sight, to see the old and helpless, 
bowed down by heavy, deep affliction, with none but 
strangers to soothe their dying pillow — to close their 
glazing eyes ! 

And so it was with him ; all he loved had been 
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swept away; an alien only stood by the hapless 
old man in death's last struggle ; a stranger pressed 
down his stiffening eyelids, a stranger saw him to 
his long, last home ; and that stranger alofw was 
there to weep him ! Peace rest with thee, thou good 
old man ! Far happier art thou than she who 
mourned thy loss. Peace is with thee. 

His friend, the excellent, learned, skilful, benevo- 
lent Doctor Sandon, still Uves, and truly does he 
good in his generation. With what proud satisfac- 
tion may such a man look back upon a long Ufe 
of unwearying usefulness and ceaseless benefits be- 
stowed upon his fellow- creatures ! Surely, it must 
be no small thing to behold him, in the full posses- 
sion of health and strength, with the prospect of a 
long life before him, who, the physician knows, had 
it not been for his own deep skill, might long ere 
then have been numbered with the dead ! 

Truly, it is a noble, a mighty art ! 

While we are in health, free from pain and suf- 
fering, we think but lightly of that learned profes- 
sion ; but wait till fever seizes us, till a Umb be 
broken, and then to whom shall we turn for relief 
in our anguish ? 

Friends, the dearest friends, stand by weeping, 
to witness the torture they cannot relieve, and send, 
in eager hopefulness, for aid to him who perhaps 
an hour before they thought but shghtly of. 

Ask those who have watched by the almost dying 
patient, — who have hoped and feared, doubted and 
trusted,— ask them what they think of the doctor's 
power, and they will tell you, his coming was anx- 
iously watched for, his footstep listened to with eager 
joy, his voice heard with delighted hope, his pre- 
sence seemed to bring consolation, his every word 
hung upon, as the fiat of life or death, his every 
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look noted with anxious intensity, his every order 
strictly obeyed, his every wish fulfilled ; and this 
confidence we repose in liim whose skill, perhaps, 
has been but little tried. How unbounded is the 
reUance we place in the known judgment and long- 
proved abilities of such a man as Doctor Sandon ! 

Eight richly has he earned the love and respect 
of his fellow-men, and fully has he got it. He is 
an ornament, a blessing to his race. Far ofi*be 
the day in which his good works shall end. 

A few months after the death of poor old Doctor 
Latimer, Esther Banks retired to a remote village 
on the southern shores of England, where she Uves 
in the utmost seclusion ; for though her means are 
ample, indeed it may almost be said she is wealthy, 
for what with the munificent legacy bequeathed 
her by Mrs. Darcey, and the whole of his property 
left her at his death by Doctor Latimer, Esther 
Banks might, if she pleased, vie in splendour and 
display with some of our richest and proudest 
dames ; but style and show have little charms now. 
That wealth which at one time she would have con- 
sidered a blessing, as being a means of placing her 
more on an equality with him she loved not wisely, 
but too well — him, who had the world been hers 
to give, she would have deemed its treasures scarce 
enough to make amends for her own immeasurable 
inferiority — him, who in her eyes seemed to com- 
bine all the richest gifts nature in her very prodi- 
galest bounty could bestow on the most favoured of 
her children — him, who more than realized all her 
girlish fancies of what man should be, — that wealth 
now, with none to share it, was in her estimation 
as dross indeed ! 

Oh, Esther, Esther ! couldst thou but have 
guessed a responding chord vibrated in that heart, — 
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couldst thou have known, that instead of thy own 
deplored over, deficient beauty, thy own imagined 
unloveableness rendering thee an object not only 
indifferent but disliked, thy image had been remem- 
bered as one of loveliness, even amid the rage of 
battle and the roar of storms ! 

Couldst thou but have dreamed that he for whose 
love thou wouldst have thought the sacrifice of life 
a poor return, but yet did scarcely dare, for very 
shame, to own that love, even to thyself, thinking 
how wholly it was unreturned, — oh, couldst thou but 
have known, though surrounded by the noblest, 
richest, fairest, thy dark melancholy eyes and 
sweet low voice was thought of with admiration, 
gaming, by comparison, — and that those thoughts, 
long, long ere he who dwelt in memory upon thy 
strange, thy singular beauty, with such ceaseless 
interest, returned to his father's land, that interest 
had ripened into love as true, as deep, as fervent 
as thy own, — couldst thou but have known his ear- 
nest wish, his fondest hope, was to have asked thy 
love and sought thee for his bride, — couldst thou, 
in thy wildest dreams, have imagined this ! But, 
no ; it is better that thou knew it not, or woe, in- 
stead of sadness, had been thy portion liow ! 

Her life is one continued round of charitable 
acts and unwearying good deeds ; wherever suffering, 
want, or wretchedness abounds, there will Esther 
Banks bo found. Her hand is ever open to assist 
the needy, her ear is never shut to the voice of dis- 
tress. 

She may rather bo called sorrowing than unhappy, 
for Esther Banks has religion in her heart; and with 
those so blest, miserg cannot dwell. 

Her days glide by in calm tranquillity, but 
Esther Banks is never seen to smile. Peace is 
r3 
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around lier humble dwelling, though y«?y is far, far 
off. 

How strangely do times and seasons, fashions 
and feeUngs, alter ! 

Sir Goring Wigmore, after having been refused 
by the pretty Margaret, and repulsed by the merry 
Rhoda, turned round, and offered lumself — ^his 
meanness, (but not his fortune,) — ^to Charlotte, 
who, though she had openly and unhesitatingly 
given it as her fixed opinion, that the woman who 
married such a miserable old wretch as Sir Goring 
Wigmore must want a husband indeed, began to 
think it better to have than to want ; so, shutting 
her eyes against all conviction, for convinced she 
was that the balance of happiness must be greatly 
against her, she said, Yes, sir, please," (but not 
"thankee, too/') 

At how dear a cost she had purchased her ele- 
vation" the following letter, written about two years 
after her marriage, may give some idea; for, though 
penned in a strain of badinage, it still contained 
too much of reality, not to shew that happier hearts 
than poor Charlotte Wigmore's might be found, and 
those not happy either. How bitter is the curse 
of avarice, and how greatly are they to be pitied 
who have to wince beneatli its grinding grasp ! 

Come to mc, dear Rhoda, come to me, if you 
have any compassion — come, and clothe the naked 
— feed the hungry — for in truth I'm both. I posi- 
tively declare to you, Rhoda, I've not had a new 
dress, or a good dinner, since I took my gudetnan 
for better, for worse — were I compelled to say 
which of the twa, I'm sadly afraid truth would force 
me to place the last word before the first, for of a 
truth I've not bettered my condition. I don't ac- 
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knowledge thus much to every one, nor proclaim 
the poverty of the land where I can disguise it, but 
I know it is worse than folly to attempt concealing 
what I feel convinced you see full clearly. 

" Ton my word and honour, dear Bhoda, 'tis a 
fact, that were it not for a few countiy dinners be- 
stowed upon us, (I say bestowed, for all we get are 
literally donations — diere seems no notion here 
existing that people give dinners and suppers with 
the very reasonable expectation of having them re- 
turned,) — well,then,Ido assureyou, that, were it aot 
for some half-dozen tolerably good feeds given us by 
our symi^athizing neighbours, out of sheer pity to 
our himgry, lean-looking forms, I should have po- 
sitively been starved to a mere shadow — I'm tliin 
enough as it is, Heaven help mel but that, now 
I think of it, is not to be deplored, for, by get- 
ting meagre and more meagre, I am enabled to 
take in the seams of my dresses as they wear out^ 
for, as I tell you, a new one I've never seen since 
the happy day I became a blushing bride. 

" Lor' bless you, dear Rhoda, my best Sunday 
gown, which is 'too shabby to wear,' would set 
tightly on a whipping-post. Poor thing! it has 
really been most cruelly used — shorn of all its fair 
proportions — reduced to a mere mockery of its 
once handsome self. 

" Fancy my wedding garment, ornamented with 
three patches and six darns ! Where will its suf- 
ferings end ? I'm obliged to wear it all the morn- 
ing, because I have no other ; and, now the winter's 
come, he wont allow me light enough to see to 
mend it. Poor ill-used thing, it must soon hang in 
rags! 

Come, Rhoda, then, and aid your hapless 
Charlotte. You are the only one who can at all 
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manage my thrifty lord, and the secret of the mat- 
ter is, I think he is afraid of you. He can stand 
scolding from morning till night — nay, I do beUeve 
he likes it — ^but your ceaseless raillery, and keen, 
cutting jests, are more than suit his {not witty) 
turn. 

" Oh, deal* Rhoda ! how much do I lament having 
so wilfully refused to follow Esther s wise counsel, 
when she advised me to have my own little property 
settled on myself. Would that I had listened to 
her ; though it is useless repining now. I must, 
and do make the best of things, only I can't help 
suspecting that what I was fooUsh enough to set 
down to his immense affection was in reaUty no 
better than the working of his ruUng passion. 

" You remember with what haste he seemed to 
hurry on our marriage. I then thought it was 
all love, I now see it was all money that caused him 
to be so amazingly impatient. I am convinced he 
was afraid, shoiJd Edward come from Bristol and 
see how matters stood, he would not quietly have 
let his father's money pass into hands that could 
neither want nor use it. But I am very wrong, 
Rhoda, in thus giving way to complaints. If I once 
begin that I shall be miserable indeed. So come, 
dear girl, with your joyous laugh, and merry, happy 
sayings — come, make me merry, too ; come, dearest, 
and be well assured that by so doing you will confer 
a great blessing upon 

Your ever affectionate sister, 

" Charlotte Wigmore." 

''A nasty, disagreeable, mean, stingy, wicked, 
wicked old creature !" cried Rhoda, throwing down 
her sister's letter, in the highest indignation, "to 
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use dear Charlotte so ; but I'll be even with him yet, 
that I will. I'll go and board there ; 111 give him 
just enough to make it worth his while to put up 
with my nonsense, and the rest I'll divide with 
her. 

To think that any one with such a generous 
disposition as poor Charlotte has should be com- 
pelled to drag on life in company with such a 
wretched, hungry, miserly starveling as that ! 

Silly girl, why did she not let me know all this 
long ago ? But she shan't live so another week, if 
I can help it, and I know I can ; he'll do anything 
for pelf. I'll just give him what shall satisfy his 
avarice, then more, according as he behaves. What 
with my money and my tongue, I'll teach him better 
manners, or my name is not Rhoda Banks. A 
nasty, wicked old man ! All misers are wicked ; 
they must have done bad acts, or they could not 
get so rich. Naughty old man !" continued the in- 
censed Rhoda, having worked herself up into a 
perfect pet, at the contemplation of her sister's pri- 
vations — naughty old man, to treat dear Char- 
lotte like that ! You shan't go on so much longer. 
Sir Goring Wigmore, I can tell you," cried she, 
preparing to arrange her things for instant depar- 
tui*e. " No, Charlotte shall have good dinners, 
good dresses, and good laughs, too, despite her 
careful spouse," said the kind-hearted girl, working 
eagerly to get her trunks well packed, and ready 
for starting in the morning ; " I'll be off directly it is 
light, and see who shall say me nay," continued 
Rhoda, pressing down hard the lid of a well-filled 
chest, and lockingitwith a determined snap. "There 
you're done — now for another." So she went on, 
working and talking, until she became quite tired. 
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when, thinking it high time for bed, 6he left off her 
labours, slept soundly, rose with the lark, and 
was off. 

Dear, happy Bhoda! What a blessing is the 
possession of a gay, cheerful disposition! Since 
she has been Uving with them, all things are indeed 
changed for the better. Charlotte, who has now 
good dinners, good dresses, good laughs, and plenty 
of them, too, has grown fat and merry; that 

wicked old man," though too deeply imbued with 
the love of gold to admit of his throwing away one 
unnecessary coin for the purpose of providing fes- 
tivities, has not the sUghtest objection to lend his 
house s service to accommodate those guests his 
generous sister-in-law so Uberally consents to feed. 
Indeed, he seems rather pleased at having the 
credit for that hospitahty which costs him nothing, 
and it is amazing to hear how anxiously he inquires 
when they are going to ask Sir and Lady this, or 
Squire and Mrs. that ? 

It is marvellously soothing to eat dinners at his 
own table, when he knows the bill of costs will 
not be sent for his inspection. Sight pleasant 
does he find those many meals, of which he so 
largely partakes, given in return for what he 
never gave, and truly comfortable is it to be con- 
veyed to distant mansions in a warm carriage, 
the expense of which may be defrayed by any but 
himself. 

Oh, what fearful meanness will not the love of 
money reduce men to commit ! 

Martha is married to Frank Furgerson, and lives 
happily enough as times go ; there are many better 
men in the world than Frank, and certainly many 
tvorse ! He is a good husband, a kind father, a 
friendly neighbour, and an honest man ! He loves 
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hid wife with steady affection, and she returns that 
love a hundred fold. They are what the world calls 
a " happy pair." 

The pretty Margaret has bestowed herself upon 
that wild Harry Beetham," nor has she once, even 
for a moment, had cause to regret her choice. 
They need not be called happy, they are so. 

Dear, good old Mrs. Banks has long been ga- 
thered to her forefathers. She died in peaceful, 
calm old age, surrounded by her children and her 
children's children, beloved, respected, and de- 
plored. 

Botherem, the poet ! Botherem, of whom we 
have so long lost sight, but yet whom still we love 
so truly and so well — ^yes, it may be said of Bo- 
therem, that if he is not supremely blest, he is at 
least content, and veri/ comfortable. 

His lady wife is gifted with that best of woman's 
best endowments — tact ; and while she leads him 
with more ease than she might an helpless infant, 
suffers him to boast his Helen is the most obedietU 
spouse extant. 

He wanted to be married in his fair fiankeens. 
Helen did not say " you shan't," but she meant it, 
and so, by a little good management, the poet ap- 
peared at the altar attired like other bridegrooms ; 
but still he never suspected 'twas " this, his soul's 
best idol," who would not let him wear tiiose grace- 
fiiUy becoming articles of dress. 

She gains every point she sets her heart upon. 
He presented her, on the wedding morn, with a 
copy of those poems that were to make a great 
sensation in the hterary and fashionable world, 
when they appeared," and told her, next week they 
should be published. Helen appeared to approve 
his plan, called then; very beautiftd, and then. 
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locked them up safely in a drawer, from whence 
they have never seen daylight since. 

She can-ies off all his rhymes as fast as they are 
written, telling him " 'tis to take care of them." 

She has burnt his fair nankeens — ay, every paii:, 
persuading him to wear thicker garments, not he- 
cause they are more becoming, but they're better 
for his health." 

She made him give up all his rings, leaving him 
only one, and that the smallest, informing liim the 
while, that, though splendid as they were and 
much as she admired them, they hid too great a 
portion of his well formed hands. She provides 
him sti*aps and puts them on herself, telling him 
how great the pleasure is to her to be thus em- 
ployed. She has shaken him out of all his old 
follies, and yet he knows it not. 

Was Botherem Banks to find himself locked up 
in his own coal-cellar, wdthout light or food, for a 
week, he would never suspect it was his wife who 
sent him there, though she came every morning to 
look at him, and bid him bide in patience, so 
wholly unconscious is he of the immense influence 
she possesses over him — and wisely she takes care 
he shall never find it out. 

Had Mrs. Botherem Banks been one of those 
good wives, who think it neither wanting in sense 
nor manners, to say " I will — you shan't," as often 
as the humour seized her, the poet and his lady, 
long ere this had dwelt in distant homes ; but 
Mrs. Botherem knows better, she never contradicts 
him, (in appearance,) lets him talk largely about 
his mighty rule — his Helen's quiet, humble obedi- 
ence, while, in reality, he moves, and speaks, and 
acts, and thinks, but at her bidding. 

Sense is good, money is good, beauty is good — 
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all these things are good in, and with a wife, — ^but 
tact is better, for without tact all those good gifts 
are as nothing. 

Farewell, Mend Botherem — may the rest of thy 
days glide on in happiness and peace ! We wish 
thee well ; for, all-finished as thou deemest thyself, 
there are many poets more perfect Botherems tlian 
thou.— Fare thee well ! 



THE END. 



t. C. SavUl, Printer, 107» Sti Martin's Unei 
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